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ABBREVIATIONS 


For  convenient  reference  to  Part  Two  in  correcting  themes, 
the  following  abbreviations  are  suggested : 


A:  ambiguity 
ab. :  abbreviations 
adj. :  adjective 
adv. :  adverb 
agr.:  agreement 

bor.:  borrowings 

C.  case 

cap. :  capitals 

c.b.:  comma  blunder 

cf. :  comparison 

ch. :  choice  of  words 

chop. :  choppy  sentences 

cl.:  clause 

CO.:  coherence 

coll.:  colloquialism 

comp. :  composition 

cont. :  contractions 

co-ord.:  co-ordination 

est. :  shift  in  construction 

dang. :  dangling  modifier 
d.  neg.:  double  negative 

E.  emphasis 

essen. :  essential  modifier 
ex.  pred.:  excessive  predica- 
tion 

fig. :  figure  of  speech 
f.o.:  faulty  omission 
f .  w. :  fine  writing 

h.  s. :  half  sentence 


id.:  idiom 
ital.:  italics 

M :  misuse  of  words 
MS:  manuscript 

n.:  noun 
num.:  number 

O:  obscurity 

phr.:  phrase 
pred,:  predicate 
prin.:  principal  parts 
pro.:  pronoun 
prol.:  prolixity 

ref. :  reference  of  pronouns 
rep. :  repetition  of  words 

seq.:  sequence 

sp.:  spelling 

spr. :  sprawling  sentence 

squint. :  squinting  modifier 

sub.:  subordination 

subj.:  subject 

syl.:  syllabication 

T:  tense 

U:  unity 

V:  voice 

var. :  variety  of  sentence  con- 
struction 
vb.;  verb 

W:  wordiness 


Reference  to  the  rules  of  punctuation  may  most  easily  be 
made  by  putting  the  desired  mark  in  the  margin  of  the  theme 
and  then  underscoring  it  or  drawing  a  circle  around  it. 
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PREFACE 

I  began  work  on  this  book  as  a  revision  of  College 
Composition,  1926.  In  a  way  the  present  book  is  a 
revision,  for  I  have  retained  in  Everyday  Writing 
whatever  tested  material  seemed  germane  to  my 
newer  purpose.  But  the  new  title  is  warranted  by 
many  differences  between  the  two  books  and  by  the 
fact  that  other  writers  have  adopted  the  title  of  the 
earlier  volume. 

In  Everyday  Writing  I  have  tried  to  include  those 
things  that  a  non-profes§ional  writer  needs  to  know 
about  composition — and  nothing  else.  Not  once  in 
;hese  pages,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  I  assumed 
or  implied  that  the  students  who  read  them  are  to 
be  authors;  there  is  no  grooming  of  freshmen  or 
sophomores  for  careers  as  short  story  writers,  novel- 
ists, or  playwrights.  The  average  intelligent  and 
purposeful  young  man  or  woman  is  not  made  to  feel 
under  a  cloud  for  lack  of  ability  to  "stab"  a  reader's 
consciousness  or  to  display  a  "brilliantly  humorous 
and  whimsical  personality"  in  an  essay.  I  have 
taken  my  title  quite  literally. 

The  ideal  constantly  set  forth  is  that  of  plain 
prose,  the  useful  tool  which  all  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  or  women  should  know  how  to  handle 
competently. 
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iv  .  PREFACE 

There  is  in  Everyday  Writing  no  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  practical  and  the  cultural  aspects  of  com- 
position. Such  a  combination  may  be  of  real  service 
to  students  who  like  the  cultural  point  of  view  and 
are  fitted  for  it.  I  still  think  that  the  purpose  of 
my  earlier  book  is  entirely  legitimate.  But  is  it 
likely  that  the  more  literary  aspects  of  composition 
will  have  any  lively  appeal  for  a  majority  of  the 
students  now  entering  many  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities? If  applied  to  all  students  instead  of  to  a 
selected  group,  the  older  idea  may  have  a  slight 
taint  of  pretense.  There  is  no  occasion,  at  any  rate, 
for  casting  stones  at  those  who  want  the  subject  of 
everyday  writing  separated  from  the  subject  of  the 
art  of  literature,  who  are  conscious  that  their  aims 
are  practical,  and  who  believe  those  aims  worth 
while  because  they  are  practical.  More  and  more 
teachers  are  realizing  the  value  in  presenting  com- 
position stripped  of  everything  not  immediately  use- 
ful to  students  who  are  headed  for  manufacturing, 
selling,  banking,  teaching,  law,  or  medicine. 

This  book  is  in  two  parts.  Part  One  contains  the 
doctrine  of  plain  prose  writing,  and  is  intended  for 
reading  and  study  by  an  entire  class.  Part  Two 
contains  rules  and  details  of  practice,  and  is  in- 
tended for  use  in  correcting  themes  and  for  reference 
or  study  when  needed.  Definite  assignments  of 
material  in  Part  Two  may,  of  course,  be  given  to 
those  students  who  would  profit  by  them. 

The  arrangement  of  the  handbook  material   is 
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alphabetical — a  departure  from  the  usual  method. 
As  a  result  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  a  student 
can  find  the  item  he  is  looking  for  as  easily  and 
quickly  as  he  can  find  a  word  in  the  dictionary. 
Ease  of  reference  is  further  aided  by  treating  im- 
portant items  separately  instead  of  in  groups.  If 
one  is  looking  up  Tense,  for  example,  one  turns 
directly  to  that  item  in  its  alphabetical  place  in- 
stead of  first  finding  Parts  of  Speech,  then  the  sub- 
heading Verb,  and  finally  Tense. 

I  have  myself  taken  advantage  of  the  availability 
of  the  handbook  material  and  have  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  definitions  given  in  Part  One.  Thus 
the  text  is  not  cluttered  up  with  definitions  which 
are  needed  by  only  a  part,  often  a  very  small  part, 
of  the  class;  and  yet  the 'definitions  can  quickly  be 
found  by  students  who  need  them. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness for  many  helpful  criticisms  and  suggestions  to 
my  good  friend  and  former  teacher,  Professor  Lind- 
say Todd  Damon. 

I  give  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company  for  the  use  of  a  quotation  from  Seymour 
Deming;  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  a  quotation  from  its  Annual  Report ;  to  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  a  quotation  from  a 
catalogue;  to  Harper  and  Brothers  for  a  quotation 
from  Mark  Twain ;  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  a  news  story;  to  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
for  quotation  from  John  Hay  and  Henry  Thoreau ; 
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to  the  Macmillan  Company  for  quotations  from 
Writers  at  Work;  to  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 
for  a  quotation  from  Literature  and  Life  and  several 
quotations  from  the  Lake  EngHsh  Classics;  to  the 
New  York  Times  for  a  news  story;  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  a  quotation  from  a 
folder;  and  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Robertson  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  for 
a  quotation  from  a  leaflet. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

June  1,  1932 
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PART  ONE 
COMPOSITION 


HOW  TO  WRITE 

AN  INTRODUCTION  FOR  STUDENTS 

When  I  was  an  undergraduate,  I  came  back  to  the 
dormitory  one  evening  after  the  theater  and  stepped 
into  the  room  of  a  freshman  who  Hved  across  the 
hall.  He  was  sitting  in  front  of  a  large  flat-topped 
desk  trying  to  write  a  theme.  Crumpled  sheets  of 
paper  strewn  about  the  floor  showed  that  the  going 
had  been  rough.  But  this  freshman  was  not  the 
kind  who  gives  up  easily.  He  was  making  a  game 
fight  of  it.  In  the  heat  of  the  struggle  he  had 
thrown  off  most  of  his  clothing,  but  in  spite  of  his 
light  attire  beads  of  sweat  glistened  on  his  forehead. 
One  big  muscular  hand  held  a  chewed-off  pen- 
holder, while  the  other  plowed  furrows  through  his 
wildly  rumpled  hair. 

He  was  not  a  stupid  fellow.  But  at  the  time  I 
speak  of  he  had  not  learned  how  to  write.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  he  grew  confused  and  desperate. 
He  was  trying  to  do  too  many  different  things  all 
at  once. 

.   So  with  this  picture  of  my  friend  vividly  before  me 
I  wish  to  tell  you  briefly  how  to  set  about  writing. 

The  great  secret  of  learning  to  write  is  to  do  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Unless  you  concentrate  attention 
on  one  part  of  the  job  until  you  have  it  well  in 
hand,  you  will  progress  at  a  snail's  pace  and  at  the 
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cost  of  much  wasted  energy.  Now  there  are  three 
distinct  stages  in  composition:  planning,  writing, 
and  revising.  Make  it  a  rule  to  keep  these  stages 
distinct,  to  finish  one  before  you  go  on  to  the  next. 
When  you  become  expert,  you  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  plan  while  you  write,  and  what  you  have  written 
may  call  for  little  or  no  revision.  Good  business 
executives,  for  example,  or  practiced  editorial 
writers,  are  thus  expert  in  handling  their  ordinary 
tasks  of  writing.  They  have  done  the  same  kind 
of  things  so  many  times  that  they  have  in  mind  care- 
fully worked  out  plans  ready  for  instant  use.  But 
until  you  are  an  expert,  do  but  one  stage  of  your 
work  at  a  time. 

Do  your  planning  before  you  begin  to  write. 
Make  up  your  mind  how  you  are  going  to  treat  your 
subject;  decide  what  are  the  main  things  you  have 
to  say  about  it  and  in  what  order  you  will  present 
them.  Jot  these  facts  down  on  paper  so  that  they 
cannot  escape  you  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
writing.  The  advantage  is  that  you  can  do  this 
essential  work  of  planning  free  from  all  distracting 
details  of  choice  of  words,  questions  of  sentence  con- 
struction, and  so  on.  Ways  of  planning,  like  other 
important  matters  mentioned  in  this  Introduction, 
are  treated  in  detail  in  the  chapters  which  follow. 

When  your  plan  is  as  orderly  and  complete  as  you 
can  make  it,  you  take  up  the  second  stage  of  your 
work — the  actual  writing.  Resign  yourself  to  the 
fact  that  most  compositions  are  written  in  at  least 
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two  drafts,  a  first,  or  rough,  draft,  and  the  finished 
manuscript.  Lead-pencil  and  scratch  paper  make  a 
good  combination  for  first  drafts.  Do  not  use  a 
typewriter  for  this  part  of  your  work  unless  you  are 
thoroughly  used  to  typewriting,  for  you  must  fix 
your  mind  on  what  you  are  writing  and  give  the 
least  possible  thought  to  how  you  are  writing  it. 
Leave  ample  room  between  lines  for  corrections  and 
additions.  By  this  simple  means  you  may  often 
save  much  laborious  recopying.  Your  aim  in  the 
first  draft  should  be  to  write  down  what  you  have 
to  say  as  well  as  you  can  without  stopping  to  find 
the  exact  but  elusive  word  or  fussing  over  the  form 
of  your  sentences;  the  almost-right  word  and  the 
roughly  unified  and  coherent  sentence  will  serve  the 
purpose  for  the  time  being. 

Then  comes  the  critical  stage  of  your  work  when 
you  begin  to  revise  what  you  have  written.  If  a 
little  time  elapses  between  the  completion  of  the 
first  draft  and  the  beginning  of  revision,  so  much 
the  better;  you  can  then  look  at  your  work  with  a 
fresher  and  more  critical  eye.  Go  over  your  work 
first  to  make  sure  that  it  has  a  satisfactory  sequence 
of  thought,  that  it  is  well  proportioned,  and  that 
the  paragraphs  are  unified  and  coherent.  Your 
original  plan  may  need  reshaping  here  and  there;  a 
certain  paragraph  may  need  to  be  moved  from  one 
position  to  another;  some  details  may  best  be 
omitted,  while  others  may  need  to  be  added.  Then 
go  over  your  writing  to  insure  clearness  and  accuracy 
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in  expression.  Supply  more  exact  words  where  neces- 
sary, make  sure  that  each  sentence  is  a  unit,  and 
see  to  it  that  every  pronoun  has  an  antecedent,  and 
that  there  are  no  ambiguities  or  obscurities  or  errors 
in  grammar.  Having  satisfied  yourself  that  your 
revised  version  is  as  clear  and  correct  as  you  can 
make  it,  read  it  once  more  to  make  sure  that  your 
sentences  are  not  monotonously  alike  in  length  or 
structure,  to  detect  needless  repetitions  of  words, 
and  to  cut  out  ruthlessly  all  unnecessary  words. 
You  are  then  ready  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  what 
you  have  written. 

In  making  a  revision  as  I  advise  doing,  you  have 
gone  over  your  manuscript  at  least  three  times  with 
a  different  purpose  in  mind  each  time.  To  do  this 
with  any  effectiveness  has  been  a  task;  I  should  feel 
like  a  PoUyanna  if  I  tried  to  delude  you  into  think- 
ing that  good  everyday  writing  can  result  from  any- 
thing less  strenuous  than  hard  work.  But  it  has 
been  a  task  without  the  confusion  that  leads  to  dis- 
couragement. You  have  not  attempted  to  do  too 
many  things  at  one  time.  As  you  go  on  writing 
you  will  find  that  some  things  which  now  require 
conscious  attention  will  require  it  less  and  less.  A 
practiced  writer  gives  very  little  thought,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  unity  and  coherence  of  his  sentences; 
almost  from  pure  habit  he  excludes  the  irrelevant, 
brings  related  words  together,  puts  his  main  idea  in 
the  main  clause,  and  so  on.  The  attainment  of  such 
mastery  comes  only  from  practice. 


CHAPTER  I 
WORDS 

1.  Building  a  Vocabulary 

A  competent  writer  has  an  adequate  store  of 
words  to  draw  on.  In  his  attempts  to  express 
his  meaning  exactly  and  clearly  he  is  not  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  a  cramped  vocabulary.  Seldom 
is  he  forced  to  fall  back  on  some  lame  substitute 
for  the  right  word,  or  tempted  to  avoid  difficult 
ideas  simply  for  lack  of  words  in  which  to  state 
them.  Nor  while  doing  some  ordinary  task  like 
writing  a  business  letter  does  he  need  to  spend 
much  time  groping  for  words.  Obviously,  the 
possession  of  a  good  working  vocabulary  is  a  real 
advantage. 

How  shall  we  acquire  such  a  vocabulary?  In 
part,  as  a  by-product  of  fresh  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. When  we  take  up  a  new  subject  of  study 
or  explore  more  fully  a  familiar  one,  we  gain 
acquaintance  with  new  words.  The  student  of 
chemistry  may  come  to  know  such  terms  as  barium, 
fluoric,  polyhasic,  trinitrate;  the  student  of  music, 
such  terms  as  cadenza,  cantahile,  counterpoint,  fugue^ 
polyphonic,  scherzo.  The  operator  of  a  radio  is  sure 
to  learn  the  word  static,  just  as  the  driver  of  an 
automobile  is  sure  to   learn   the  word  carburetor, 
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A  growth  in  knowledge  is  almost  certainly  accom- 
panied by  a  growth  in  vocabulary  as  well. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  middle-age 
for  an  adequate  vocabulary.  We  must  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  increase  our  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  words.  The  beginning  of  the  freshman 
year  is  the  time  to  start,  if  we  have  not  already 
done  so;  and  the  first  step  is  to  buy  a  good  desk 
dictionary,  such  as  the  College  Standard  Dictionary, 
Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  or  the  Advanced 
Edition  of  the  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  own  a  large  unabridged  dic- 
tionary like  the  Century,  the  Oxford,  the  Standard, 
or  Webster's,  but  we  should  know  just  where  in 
the  college  library  such  volumes  may  be  consulted. 
The  smaller  dictionary,  which  serves  our  ordinary 
needs,  should  be  within  easy  reach  as  we  read  or 
write,  so  that  questions  concerning  words  may  be 
quickly  and  conveniently  answered. 

Having  chosen  a  dictionary,  we  must  learn  how 
to  use  it  to  advantage.  Those  parts  of  the  preface 
and  introduction  to  a  dictionary  which  explain 
the  plan  of  the  work  are  worth  reading  as  short 
cuts  to  fuller  knowledge.  Dictionaries  are  not  all 
built  on  the  same  plan.  In  the  Standard,  for  in- 
stance, all  the  words  treated  are  in  a  single  alpha- 
betical list;  in  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary, 
besides  the  main  alphabetical  list,  there  are  sepa- 
rate alphabetical  lists  for  geographical  and  bio- 
graphical    names,     foreign     words     and     phrases, 
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Christian  names,  Scottish  words,  and  abbrevia- 
tions. Again,  in  the  Standard,  the  definitions  are 
so  arranged  that  the  commonest  present  meanings 
come  before  the  rare  or  obsolete  meanings;  in 
Webster's,  the  oldest  meanings  are  generally  put 
first  to  give  an  idea  of  the  historical  development 
of  a  word.  We  should  familiarize  ourselves  with 
the  descriptive  abbreviations  used,  such  as  v.i., 
v.t.,  n.,  a.,  Ohs.,  and  Prov.,  and  with  the  key  to 
pronunciation. 

In  looking  up  a  word,  note  first  its  spelling  and 
pronunciation.  A  glance  at  the  derivation  of  a 
word  is  often  helpful:  if  we  know  that  transpire 
comes  from  a  word  that  meant  ''to  breathe  through," 
we  shall  not  misuse  it  for  happen.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  know  what  part,  or  parts,  of  speech  a 
word  may  be  if  we  would  avoid  falling  into  more  or 
less  illiterate  blunders.  Read  whatever  the  dictionary 
offers  in  the  way  of  comparison  with  words  of  some- 
what similar  meaning.  Never  be  content  with  a  mere 
hasty  glance  at  the  first  definition  that  catches 
your  attention.  Careless  use  of  the  dictionary  leads 
to  misapprehension  and  is,  perhaps,  worse  than  no 
use  at  all.  For  purposes  of  vocabulary  building 
the  time  spent  in  mastering  the  important  facts 
about  one  word  is  worth  far  more  than  the  same 
time  given  to  gathering  a  superficial  smattering  of 
facts  about  several  words. 

With  a  dictionary  at  our  elbow  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  it,  we  are  ready  to  do  some  thorough 
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reading  for  the  specific  purpose  of  enlarging  our 
vocabulary.  We  are  not  going  to  skim  along  rapidly, 
satisfied  with  the  main  outlines  of  an  exciting  story 
or  with  vague  general  impressions.  Our  aim  is  to 
read  with  close  attention  to  the  meaning  of  every 
sentence.  We  keep  our  minds  alert  and  unhurried. 
When  we  are  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  exact  signifi- 
cation of  a  word,  we  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary. 
If  the  word  has  two  or  more  meanings,  we  deter- 
mine which  one  best  fits  the  thought  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  may  happen  sometimes  that  none  of 
the  meanings  given  in  the  abridged  dictionary  quite 
satisfies  us;  we  then  make  a  note  of  the  word  and 
consult  an  unabridged  dictionary  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Naturally,  for  such  close  reading  we  choose 
a  first-class  piece  of  writing  which  will  repay  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  yet  not  be  so  long  or  so  difficult 
as  to  prove  discouraging.  For  those  students  who 
have  too  small  a  stock  of  words  there  is  probably 
no  better  method  of  acquiring  a  well-rounded  vocab- 
ulary than  doing  each  week  some  thoughtful, 
intensive  reading. 

To  make  the  words  we  know  through  our  read- 
ing more  completely  ours,  we  should  use  them. 
It  is  well  to  be  able  to  recognize  words  when  we 
see  them  in  print;  it  is  still  better  to  be  able  to 
employ  them  when  need  arises.  And  the  most 
certain  way  to  make  a  new  word  a  part  of  our 
vocabulary  is  to  use  it  three  or  four  times  either 
in  speech  or  in  writing. 
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(These  exercises  are  to  accustom  students  to  the 
use  of  the  dictionary  and  to  prepare  for  the  work 
in  Section  2  following.) 

1.  Look  up  comport  in  an  abridged  dictionary  and 
then  in  an  unabridged.  State  exactly  how  the  two 
treatments  differ. 

2.  Make  sure  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  following 
words:  abdomen,  adept,  anticipative,  chaplain,  chassis, 
cogitate,  facetious,  garage,  homogeneous,  schism. 

3.  Give  the  derivation  of  dexterous,  gambol,  sinister, 
thrill,  agony. 

4.  What  parts  of  speech  are  blackball,  bridge,  carol, 
circular,  early,  hostile,  miniature,  private? 

5.  How  many  meanings  can  you  find  for  cool,  fancy, 
force,  plain,  plate? 

6.  Point  out  differences  in  meaning  between  the 
words  of  each  group: 

(a)  adroit,  dexterous  (d)    fanciful,  fantastic 

(b)  affectation,  hypocrisy         (e)    fragrance,  smell 

(c)  discover,  invent  (f)     reform,  repent 

2.  Precision 

One  advantage  of  an  adequate  vocabulary  is  that 
it  helps  us  to  write  with  greater  precision.  The 
larger  our  stock  of  words  from  which  to  choose, 
the  more  likely  are  we  to  hit  on  the  particular  word 
which  best  fits  our  meaning.    And  precision  in  the 
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use  of  words  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualities 
of  a  sound  and  useful  style.  Words  used  inexactly 
convey  only  a  vague  meaning  at  the  best;  at  the 
worst,  they  may  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  or  one 
opposite  to  that  intended.  Lack  of  precision  defeats 
the  ends  for  which  ordinary  writing  is  undertaken 
— the  communication  of  facts  and  ideas.  Hence 
the  value  of  choosing  those  words  which  most 
accurately  represent  the  facts  or  ideas  to  be  com- 
municated. 

To  understand  the  value  of  precision,  let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  commonest  types  of  vague  or  inexact 
wording. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  use  of  words  of  such 
general  meaning  that  the  reader  gets  only  a  vague 
idea  instead  of  a  definite  one.  General  words  are 
rightly  used  to  express  a  general  idea;  but  when 
they  are  used  because  the  writer  shirks  the  labor 
of  finding  more  definite  words,  they  leave  the  out- 
lines of  his  thought  hazy. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  fine  play.  It  has  a  fine  plot, 
and  each  of  the  five  acts  contains  at  least  one  fine 
scene.  The  opening  scenes  of  plays  are  usually  dull, 
but  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  first  scene  is  as  fine  as 
any  in  the  play.  There  are  several  fine  characters,  too. 
Every  person,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  will  admit  that 
Juliet  is  a  fine  heroine.  Even  the  old  nurse,  who  is 
only  a  minor  character,  is  fine  because  she  is  usually 
funny.  The  poetry  in  which  the  play  is  written  is  very 
fine  indeed. 
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The  Century  Dictionary  gives  fifteen  meanings  for 
finCj  but  even  these  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  all 
the  meanings  that  the  word  may  have,  or  should 
have,  in  this  passage.  A  single  word  is  applied  to 
a  play,  a  plot,  a  scene,  a  romantic  and  ardent  young 
heroine,  an  evil  and  comic  old  woman,  and  to 
poetry.  This  is  lazy  and  inefficient  writing.  These 
seven  sentences  tell  us  little  more  than  would  the 
brief  statement,  "I  enjoyed  Romeo  and  Juliet  all 
the  way  through." 

The  quotation  illustrates  the  sort  of  writing  that 
the  too-constant  user  of  slang  is  likely  to  fall  into. 
In  his  daily  conversation  things,  persons,  and 
events  are  lumped  together  as  "o-kay"  or  as  "wet 
smacks"  (or  whatever  the  slang  of  the  moment 
may  be).  Such  speech  habits  tend  to  blur  import- 
ant distinctions  and,  when  carried  to  excess,  are 
poor  preparation  for  the  exactness  of  statement 
demanded  in  modern  business  and  professional  life. 

The  second  kind  of  failure  to  be  precise  is  due 
to  ignorance  of  the  exact  signification  of  a  word. 
In  a  hit-or-miss  style  the  writer  uses  the  first  word 
that  comes  to  mind  if  it  seems  at  all  near  his  mean- 
ing, and  does  not  make  sure  that  he  fully  under- 
stands all  the  words  he  uses. 

The  house  recalls  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods 
of  Balzac's  life,  when,  it  is  said,  he  was  hunted  and 
persecuted  by  debtors  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  statement  is  remarkable  if  true.    But  does  the 
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writer  really  mean  debtors?  Hardly ;  he  has  evidently 
confused  the  word  with  creditors. 

The  work  of  boring  the  tunnel  was  installed  today. 

The  writer  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  installed. 
Perhaps  he  has  confused  the  word  with  inaugurate, 
which  may  be  used  when  a  work  of  public  import- 
ance is  begun  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  All  he 
needs  to  say,  however,  is  that  the  work  of  boring 
the  tunnel  was  begun  today.  Such  a  misuse  as  the 
one  just  illustrated,  which  attempts  to  give  a  word 
a  meaning  that  it  does  not  have,  is  known  as  an 
impropriety. 

In  cases  like  the  foregoing,  in  which  the  context 
is  sufficiently  clear,  an  alert  reader  can  easily  cor- 
rect the  writer's  mistakes.  But  in  the  example 
which  follows,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  just  what  the 
writer  is  trying  to  say: 

The  features  of  our  magazine  which  are  most  en- 
joyed seem  to  be  descriptive  articles  of  cities  and 
articles  that  encourage  readers  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things  and  form  the  "Happy  Habit."  These 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  men  and  women  alike,  and 
are  conclusive  of  the  people  of  today,  who  are  keenly 
alive  to  whatever  concerns  political  and  social  questions 
on  the  material  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Just  what  does  conclusive  mean  here?  We  can  do 
little  more  than  guess.     Perhaps  we  are  none  too 
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sure  of  the  exact  meaning  of  **  social  questions  on 
the  material  progress  ...  of  the  country."  When 
thought  is  so  well  concealed,  most  readers  will 
not  spend  much  time  digging  for  it. 

If  we  look  now  at  a  bit  of  precise  writing  (Thoreau, 
Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts),  we  may  discover 
two  unalterable  conditions  of  precision: 

Ever  and  anon  the  wind  seems  to  drop  down  from 
over  the  hills  in  strong  puffs,  and  then  spread  and 
diffuse  itself  in  dark,  fan-shaped  figures  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  It  is  glorious  to  see  how  it  sports 
on  the  watery  surface.  You  see  a  hundred  such  nimble- 
footed  puffs  drop  and  spread  on  all  sides  at  once,  and 
dash  on,  sweeping  the  surface  of  the  water  for  forty 
rods  in  a  few  seconds,  as  if  so  many  invisible  spirits 
were  playing  tag  there.  It  even  suggests  some  fine  dust 
swept  along  just  above  the  surface,  and  reminds  me 
of  snow  blowing  over  ice — and  vapor  curling  along  a 
roof,  meandering  like  that,  often. 

In  the  first  place,  Thoreau  has  some  definite  things 
to  say.  The  facts  he  wishes  to  convey  are  clear- 
cut  in  his  own  mind,  not  hazy.  And  no  matter 
what  we  are  writing — an  advertisement,  an  order 
for  goods,  a  report  on  the  efficiency  of  a  new  machine, 
an  annual  report  to  stockholders,  an  account  of  a 
new  surgical  operation,  a  survey  of  prison  condi- 
tions— our  ideas  must  first  of  all  be  clear  if  our 
expression  of  them  is  to  be  sharp  and  unmistakable. 
In  the  second  place,  Thoreau  has  chosen  his 
words  with  scrupulous  regard  for  their  meanings. 
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Note  the  crucial  words,  those  on  which  the  ideas 
pivot:  drop,  spread  and  diffuse,  fan-shaped,  sports, 
nimble-footed,  dash,  sweeping,  fine  dust,  swept,  curling, 
meandering.  These  were  not  chosen  at  random. 
Sports,  for  example,  is  a  better  word  for  the  pur- 
pose than  plays.  It  conveys  the  definite  idea  of 
play  that  is  buoyant,  animated,  full  of  movement. 
When  Thoreau  uses  playing  in  the  next  sentence, 
he  makes  it  definite  by  adding  tag.  We  play  tag, 
or  we  play  chess;  but  tag  is  a  sport  and  chess  is 
not.  In  describing  the  puffs  of  wind,  he  had  a 
choice  to  make  from  at  least  three  synonymous 
expressions,  light-footed,  fleet-footed,  and  nimble- 
footed.  The  first  indicates  most  definitely  the  idea 
of  graceful  dexterity;  that  is  what  we  have  in  mind 
when  we  call  a  dancer  light-footed.  The  second 
indicates  speed;  we  should  be  more  likely  to  call 
a  runner  fleet-footed  than  a  dancer.  The  third 
indicates  the  meaning  of  the  first  two  in  combina- 
tion; to  be  nimble-footed  is  to  be  light  on  one's 
feet  and  swift  besides.  Of  the  three,  this  fits 
Thoreau 's  meaning  most  exactly.  In  thus  under- 
standing and  distinguishing  words  lies  the  second 
fundamental  of  precision. 

A  dictionary  is  often  a  great  help  in  finding  the 
exact  word  we  need.  We  may  wish,  for  instance, 
to  describe  a  book,  and  we  have  in  mind  the  general 
idea  that  it  is  stupid.  But  as  that  word  does  not 
quite  fit  our  meaning,  we  look  up  stupid  in  a  good 
dictionary.   There  we  find  listed  such  words  as  silly, 
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foolish,  absurd,  flat,  tame,  humdrum,  pointless,  and 
prosaic.  If  none  of  these  is  just  the  right  word,  we 
look  farther,  taking  our  clue  from  the  word  nearest 
our  meaning.  Under  prosaic,  for  example,  other 
shades  of  meaning  are  suggested :  ordinary,  common- 
place, dull,  uninteresting,  vapid,  bald.  The  defini- 
tions help  us  to  distinguish  the  differences  in  mean- 
ing between  the  words  suggested.  Frequently  the 
dictionary  itself  points  out  distinctions  between 
closely  allied  words: 

Antecedent  may  denote  simple  priority  in  time, 
implying  no  direct  connection  between  that  which 
goes  before  and  that  which  follows:  as,  the  striking 
of  one  clock  may  be  always  antecedent  to  the  striking 
of  another  with  no  causal  connection  between  them. 
Antecedent  and  previous  may  refer  to  that  which  goes 
or  happens  at  any  distance  in  advance,  preceding  is 
limited  to  that  which  is  immediately  or  next  before; 
an  antecedent  event  may  have  happened  at  any  time 
before;  the  preceding  transaction  is  the  one  completed 
just  before  the  one  with  which  it  is  compared ;  a  previous 
statement  or  chapter  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  book 
that  has  gone  before;  the  preceding  statement  or 
chapter  comes  next  before  without  an  interval.  Previous 
often  signifies  first  by  right;  as,  a  previous  engage- 
ment.— College  Standard  Dictionary,  under  previous. 

When  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  fit  word,  the  diction- 
ary will  often  help  us  to  find  it.^ 


^  For  distinctions  between  words  that  are  often  confused  with  one  another, 
see  Words  frequently  misused,  in  Part  Two. 
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Exercises 


(A)  Find  in  your  dictionary  the  word  or  phrase 
that  most  nearly  expresses  the  meaning  of  each 
of  the  following  italicized  words: 

1.  A  competent  mechanic  could  have  had  your  engine 
running  in  five  minutes. 

2.  Badly  rutted  roads  seriously  retarded  our  progress. 

3.  He  is  one  of  those  ineffectual  persons  who  are 
rich  in  aspiration,  but  poor  in  achievement. 

4.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Census 
Report  is  the  classification  of  citizens  according  to 
occupations. 

(B)  Point  out  all  improprieties  in  the  following 
sentences;  substitute  precise  words  for  words  used 
inexactly : 

1.  The  audience  was  noticeably  effected  by  the 
pathos  of  the  scene. 

2.  There  were  less  candidates  for  the  swimming 
team  this  year  than  ever  before. 

3.  My  impression  that  she  was  a  genuine  aristocrat 
was  affirmed  when  I  learned  that  she  was  a  countess. 

4.  The  census  of  opinion  was  that  the  coach  should 
be  given  another  chance  to  show  what  he  could  do. 

5.  Most  every  man  in  the  village  joined  in  the  hunt 
for  the  bandits. 

6.  I  am  disinterested  in  novels,  but  greatly  enjoy 
reading   biographies   and   histories. 
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7.  He  is  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself 
despite  his  small  statue  of  five  feet  five  inches. 

8.  But  the  little  girl  was  too  honest  and  ingenious 
to  tell  a  lie  successfully. 

9.  He  looks  like  he  never  had  a  friend  in  his  life. 

10.  After  supper  John  and  myself  started  out  to  see 
Greta  Garbo's  latest  picture. 

11.  It  was  some  cold  last  night. 

12.  A  well-brought-up  child  is  always  respective  to 
his  or  her  parents. 

13.  You  can't  get  credit  for  a  course  taken  in  summer 
school  without  you  have  the  dean's  permission. 

14.  He  tells  the  most  incredulous  fish  stories  I  have 
ever  heard. 

15.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  powerful  and  notorious  court  in  the  world  today. 

(C)  For  the  italicized  words  in  the  following 
sentences  substitute  words  that  express  the  mean- 
ing more  exactly: 

1.  That  Carlstrom  did  not  reach  New  York  in  a 
single  flight  was  not  due  to  the  enormity  of  the  distance 
to  be  covered,  but  to  an  accidental  failure  of  one  of  the 
engines. 

2.  Philosophers  are  notoriously  impracticable  in  deal- 
ing with  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 

3.  During  Carnival  Week  the  streets  of  the  city 
are  pervaded  by  throngs  of  merry  revelers. 

4.  The  portrait  was  an  excessively  good  likeness  of 
the  sitter;  and  both  in  design  and  in  execution  was 
exceptionably  pleasing. 
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5.  The  only  way  to  account  for  the  rather  astonish- 
ing fact  that  heat  was  once  thought  to  be  a  substance 
is  to  assign  the  cause  to  faulty  observance  of  the  simplest 
phenomena. 

6.  Alumni  refuse  to  sit  back  and  do  nothing  while 
their  football  teams  consistently  go  down  to  defeat. 

7.  To  climb  a  mountain  under  favorable  conditions 
is  more  enervating  than  the  best  of  tonics. 

(D)  If  you  know  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
rewrite  the  paragraph  quoted   on   page   6. 

3.  Appropriateness 

Our  choice  of  words  cannot  always  be  governed 
by  precision  alone.  Sometimes  we  must  reject  a 
word,  though  it  expresses  our  meaning  exactly, 
because  it  is  not  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Certain 
words  are  fit  to  use  in  some  circumstances  and 
unfit  in  others.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  a  word  under  any  given  conditions 
is  often  as  important  as  a  knowledge  of  its  meaning. 
We  shall  better  understand  appropriateness  in 
diction  if  we  consider  briefly  the  three  varieties  of 
English  that  educated  Americans  commonly  use. 
While  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  dividing 
them,  each  has  characteristics  that  distinguish  it 
from  the  others. 

The  first  is  colloquial,  the  informal  speech  of 
friends  and  associates.  This  is  naturally  free  and 
spontaneous.    It  is  easily  adapted  to  the  tastes  and 
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degree  of  intimacy  of  the  speakers.  It  admits 
slang  and  sometimes  even  dialectal  expressions 
and  provincialisms  (words  peculiar  to  a  class  or  a 
locality).  Above  all,  it  contains  many  everyday 
words  and  phrases  such  as  finicky,  dead  sure,  square 
meal,  pan  out,  and  peter  out,  which  are  rarely  found 
in  formal  writing. 

The  second  variety  is  the  technical  language 
belonging  to  every  specialized  occupation,  science, 
art,  sport,  or  hobby.  Technical  words  are  extremely 
useful;  they  are  the  briefest  and  most  accurate 
means  of  speaking  about  things  and  processes  that 
lack  names  in  ordinary  speech.  If  we  try  to  put 
into  non-technical  words  the  ideas  contained  in 
''My  lens  is  an  f.4.5,"  or  "That  rifle  takes  a  .3^ 
caliber  center- fire  cartridge,"  or  "The  convertible 
debenture  6's,  1948,  are  112,"  we  shall  appreciate 
the  brevity  and  precision  of  technical  terms. 

The  third  variety,  standard  English,  is  more 
formal  than  colloquial  English  and  more  widely 
understood  than  technical  English.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage we  ordinarily  expect  to  find  in  books  and 
magazines  intended  for  the  general  public,  in 
newspapers,  in  formal  letters,  in  dignified  speech. 
We  use  it  whenever  colloquial  English  might  seem 
too  familiar,  or  technical  English  too  difficult. 

To  use  words  advantageously,  therefore,  and 
avoid  unhappy  blunders  that  imply  ignorance  or 
bad  taste,  we  should  know  whether  a  given  word 
is,  or  is  not,  standard  English.    And  for  this  knowl- 
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edge  we  turn  first  of  all  to  the  dictionary.    If  we  ' 

examine  a  number  of  definitions,  we  shall  see  that 
some  of  them  are  given  without  annotation  or 
comment  and  that  others  are  preceded  or  followed 
by  various  signs  and  abbreviations.  We  shall  note, 
also,  that  a  comment  made  on  one  meaning  of  a 
word  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  other  meanings. 
Of  the  six  meanings,  for  example,  given  in  The 
College  Standard  Dictionary  for  the  noun  ''plant," 
the  first  three  are  recorded  without  annotation; 
the  remaining  three  are  marked  Rare,  Slang,  and 
Obsolete,  respectively.  If  the  meaning  of  a  word  is 
given  without  comment,  we  may  assume  that  the 
editors  of  the  dictionary  regarded  the  word  as 
standard  English,  permissible  in  formal  speech  or 
writing.  But  if  the  definition  is  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  conventional  signs  or  abbreviations,  it 
is  evident  that  the  editors  regarded  the  word  as 
in  some  degree  unsuitable  to  formal  composition. 
We  should  therefore  train  ourselves  to  note  whether 
a  given  definition  is  annotated  or  not;  and  should 
learn  the  meanings  of  the  signs  and  abbreviations 
used.  The  significance  of  these  annotations  we 
shall  consider  briefly  in  the  following  paragraph. 
We  are  in  doubt,  perhaps,  about  the  standing  of 
the  word  taxi.  On  looking  it  up  we  find  it  marked 
Colloquial.  This  means,  as  we  know,  better  suited 
to  conversation  than  to  formal  writing.  Taxicah, 
we  learn,  is  standard  English.  On  the  campus  we 
hear  dopey   used   frequently;   would    it   be   appro- 
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priate  in  a  dignified  business  letter?  Our  diction- 
ary records  it  as  Slang,  which  signifies  that  the  word 
is  to  be  avoided  in  ordinary  writing,  avoided  even 
in  conversation  except  of  an  intimate  sort.  An 
instructor  has  underhned  the  word  reckon,  used  in 
one  of  our  themes  in  the  sense  of  "suppose."  Our 
dictionary  calls  this  use  of  the  word  Provincial, 
which  means  that  it  is  regarded  as  countrified. 
Such  a  word  as  unco,  which  we  have  probably  met 
in  reading  Burns,  is  marked  Dialectal;  therefore, 
unless  we  are  intentionally  writing  dialect,  we 
should  be  cautious  in  using  the  word.  Sooner  or 
later  we  find  a  word  marked  Obsolete.  Such  a  word 
has  dropped  completely  out  of  use  in  current  speech 
and  writing;  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the 
average  reader  will  understand  it.  Or  perhaps 
the  word  we  are  looking  up  has  not  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  present-day  use,  yet  is  felt  to  be 
too  antiquated  for  ordinary  prose.  In  that  case  it 
will  be  marked  Archaic  or  Obsolescent.  Some  of  the 
words  that  we  know  through  reading  poetry — 
even  in  the  sense  of  "evening,"  for  example — are 
marked  Poetical.  Such  words  would  probably  seem 
affected  or  humorous  in  plain  prose.  Many  words 
that  we  have  learned  through  our  pastimes,  studies, 
and  other  pursuits  will  be  annotated  by  such  terms 
as  Golf,  Chess,  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Law,  Mechanics, 
Military  Science,  or  Fine  Arts.  These  words  are 
to  be  understood  as  technical.  If  our  readers  know 
them,    we    may    use    them    freely;    otherwise,    we 
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should  either  avoid  them  or  make  their  meaning 
clear  as  we  go  along. 

Although  the  dictionary  will  be  our  chief  guide 
to  standard  English,  it  sometimes  fails  us.  What 
if  the  word  that  we  are  looking  up  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  latest  edition  of  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary? We  are  then  forced  to  rely  on  our  own 
judgment.  But  our  search  has  revealed  one  im- 
portant fact:  the  word  does  not  belong  to  the 
well-established  standard  vocabulary.  It  may  be 
a  new  word  for  a  new  thing — duralumin,  bakelite, 
monel  metal,  cellophane,  novocaine,  blimp,  and  telauto- 
matics  are  fairly  recent  examples.  In  that  case  we 
must  use  the  word  if  we  have  occasion  to  mention 
the  thing  for  which  it  stands.  But  if  the  unrecorded 
word  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  legitimate  coin- 
ages just  mentioned,  it  should  ordinarily  be  avoided 
in  formal  writing,  because  it  is  likely  to  be  a  slang 
coinage,  an  illiterate  formation,  or  a  localism.  The 
business  or  professional  man  does  well  to  steer  a 
safe  course  among  unrecorded  words;  the  use  of 
words  is  not  his  chief  occupation,  and  he  is  there- 
fore not  apt  to  be  as  competent  a  judge  of  the  fit- 
ness of  words  as  the  professional  writer. 

Perhaps  the  word  that  we  are  in  doubt  about  is 
to  be  found  in  the  dictionary,  but  the  meaning 
which  we  have  seen  or  heard  given  to  it  is  not 
recorded.  In  that  case,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  unrecorded  meaning  is  a  slang  use  {wet  as  a 
word  of  disapproval,  for  instance),  a  local  use  (as 
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picks  for  scissors),  a  misuse,  or  a  legitimate  exten- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Of  the  latter 
possibility  we  may  feel  reasonably  certain  if  we  find 
the  new  meaning  given  to  the  word  by  two  or  three 
reputable  writers. 

Exercises 

Be  prepared  to  report  on  the  standing  of  the 
italicized  words  as  they  are  used  in  the  following 
sentences.  Some  of  these  words  may  be  found  in 
the  college  dictionaries;  others,  only  in  unabridged 
dictionaries;  one  of  them,  not  in  any  dictionary, 
must  be  judged  by  whatever  evidence  you  can  bring 
to  bear  on  it. 

1.  He  slew  him  with  a  sword  that  was  passing 
trenchant. 

2.  There  are  folks  in  this  country  who  have  never 
seen  an  automobile. 

3.  He  dove  overboard  when  the  first  gun  was  fired. 

4.  I   can't  enthuse  over  tennis  as  some  people  do. 

5.  You'll  get  your  feet  wet  if  you  don't  wear  your 
gums. 

6.  The  omo-hyoid  muscle  arises  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  scapula. 

7.  I  ain't  going  to  marry  no  palooka. 

8.  John  was  demoted  this  year  from  the  seventh 
grade  to  the  sixth. 

9.  Up  here  in  these  hills  we  wear  galoshes  all  winter. 

10.  Their  house  was  burglarized  last  night. 

11.  Doesn't  dancing  intrigue  you? 

12.  That  is  a  very  classy  overcoat  you  are  wearing. 
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13.  She  was  bedight  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

14.  You  might  naturally  expect  the  rectos  to  bear 
even  numbers,  but  they  seldom  do. 

15.  Muggling  was  the  cause  of  much  intemperance 
among  the  soldiers. 

4.  Readableness 

If,  in  addition  to  using  words  that  fit  our  mean- 
ing and  the  occasion  which  calls  them  forth,  we 
can  write  pleasantly,  or  at  least  avoid  being  weari- 
some or  disagreeable,  the  gain  is  obvious.  Nor  is 
a  modest  degree  of  readableness  beyond  our  power. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  use  as  many  words  as  are 
necessary  to  make  our  meaning  clear — and  no 
more.  Needless  words  dull  the  attention  and  soon 
lead  to  boredom.  A  wordy  style  is  always  tedious 
and  sometimes  obscure.  Therefore  we  must  be  on 
the  alert  to  keep  our  writing  free  from  the  useless 
words  which  creep  in  unless  we  guard  against  them. 
To  write  concisely  requires  effort;  a  sluggish  or  a 
tired  mind  multiplies  words.  If  we  are  only  half 
awake,  we  may  write  like  this: 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the 
consequences  of  this  action. 

Fully  awake,  we  draw  a  line  through  in  conclusion 
and  briefly  because  the  first  repeats  the  idea  of 
finally,  and  the  second,  of  glance.  Sleepy  writers 
indulge  in  useless  verbs — run  to  clauses  like  the  fol- 
lowing when  words  or  phrases  would  be  equally  clear : 
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It  is  called  Blue  Hill  because  of  the  color  it  has  on 
days  when  there  is  a  mist. 

The  two  needless  verbs  only  clog  the  sentence,  as 
the  revision  shows:  "It  is  called  Blue  Hill  because 
of  its  color  on  misty  days."  Wordiness  easily 
becomes  a  habit — or  a  disease.  The  victim  prefers 
circumlocution  to  plain  statement: 

A  lad  of  ten,  living  in  a  town  where  the  schoolmasters 
still  employ  the  rod,  found  himself  liable  to  that  form 
of  chastisement. 

That  form  of  chastisement  is  merely  a  roundabout 
way  of  saying  a  whipping.  Ultimately  the  too 
fluent  person  sinks  into  chronic  verbosity,  and  busy 
people  dread  to  have  dealings  with  him.  The  re- 
porter who  wrote  the  following  sentence  in  an 
account  of  a  fire  was  an  almost  hopeless  case: 

Three  members  of  the  local  police  department  were 
rendered  temporarily  unconscious  by  the  action  of  the 
powerful  fumes  escaping  from  an  ammonia  pipe  that 
had  become  broken. 

All  that  he  needed  to  write  was  this:  "Three 
policemen  were  overcome  by  fumes  from  a  broken 
ammonia  pipe."  The  condensed  version  not  only 
gets  rid  of  sixteen  unnecessary  words,  but  is 
more  vigorous  and  more  easily  understood  at  first 
glance. 
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Wordiness  sometimes  springs  from  a  desire  to 
be  impressive.  There  is  always  the  hope  in  some 
breasts  that  a  superficial  idea  will  appear  profound 
if  padded  out  with  words,  or  that  scantiness  of 
knowledge  may  be  hidden  in  verbiage.  And  doubt- 
less many  of  us  on  occasion  are  impressed — or 
beaten  into  semi-consciousness — by  a  pompous  flow 
of  "choice"  diction.  At  first  glance,  the  following 
extract  from  a  financial  letter  may  seem  to  some 
readers  the  result  of  deep  thinking: 

That   general   business   has   not   retained   all   of   its 

former  impressive  buoyancy  is  evidenced   by  current 

trends  in  several  directions,  but  there  is  obviously  a 

sharp    distinction    between     moderate    recession    and 

fundamental  unsoundness.    If  the  rate  of  activity  has 

not  been  wholly  sustained,  the  change  can  be  properly 

interpreted  only  through  recognition  of  what  has  gone 

before,  and  the  attainments  of  various  maximum  records 

is  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  be  obscured  by  present 

tendencies. 

t 

But  suppose  we  strip  away  the  husks  and  get  at 
the  kernel  of  meaning,  what  do  we  find?    Just  this: 

Business  has  suffered  a  setback,  but  not  a  slump. 
One  can  get  at  the  causes  by  carefully  surveying  past 
and  recent  events.^ 

These  statements  are  sensible  enough,  but  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  make  a  great  fuss  over  them. 


Both  extract  and  interpretation  were  printed  in  The  Nation,  Jan.  1,  1930. 
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The  desire  to  be  impressive  leads  also  to  another 
vice  of  style,  "fine  writing,"  a  more  or  less  feeble 
imitation  of  genuine  eloquence,  dignity,  elegance, 
or  beauty.  One  objection  to  ''fine  writing"  is 
that  it  too  plainly  shows  a  straining  for  an  effect 
that  the  writer  cannot  quite  reach: 

Such  a  ride  is  a  poem  and  a  romance.  For  long 
miles  nature  dreams  or  seems  to  dally  with  her  shrubs 
and  grasses.  Earth  seems  in  love  with  heaven  as  it 
lies  languorously  gazing  upward,  and  the  heaven  bends 
down  smiling  with  sunlight  to  kiss  the  warm,  full, 
pouting  lips  of  earth. 

Man  must  long  to  behold  the  scene  and  he,  too,  must 
respond  to  the  warm  kisses  of  the  sun  till  his  heart  is 
like  a  garden  of  rosebuds  and  his  spirit  is  filled  with 
the  fragrance  of  lilac  blossoms. 

We  can  only  grin  sardonically  at  the  notion  of  our 
hearts  resembling  gardens  of  rosebuds.  Another 
objection  is  that  "fine  writing"  ignores  the  har- 
mony that  should  exist  between  idea  and  expression. 
The  "fine  writer"  dresses  up  the  simplest  things 
for  parade  and  show.  Listen  to  one  "fine  writer" 
discussing  the  effect  of  country  life  on  Thomas 
Hardy,  the  novelist: 

Around  him  the  cycles  of  the  seasons  rolled  their 
panorama,  and,  suckled  at  the  heart  of  nature,  he 
felt  its  pulsations  of  renewed  being,  and  the  ebb  of 
energies  when  the  branches  clattered  in  late  autumn. 
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Hardy,  in  other  words,  was  much  in  the  open,  a 
close  observer,  and  sensitive  to  the  seasonal  changes. 
These  are  interesting  and  valuable  facts,  deserving 
plain  and  lucid  expression. 

Besides  trying  to  keep  our  style  sinewy,  free  from 
needless  words,  and  plain  and  direct  rather  than 
pretentious  or  flowery,  we  should  also  try  to  write 
with  freshness  and  variety.  Our  aim  is  not  to  com- 
pete with  gifted  writers  who  strike  out  original 
phrases ;  enough  for  us  if  we  can  put  words  together 
satisfactorily  in  our  own  way  rather  than  in  some 
one  else's  way.  In  our  style  of  writing,  as  in  some 
other  very  personal  things,  it  is  better  to  be  our- 
selves than  echoes.  Whoever  depends  on  stereo- 
typed phrases  grows  quickly  tiresome.  If  he  gives 
a  box  of  candy  to  a  young  woman,  he  will  probably 
say,  ^'Sweets  to  the  sweet";  in  his  vocabulary  a 
person  not  present  is  always  "conspicuous  by  his 
absence,"  frankness  is  always  "brutal  frankness," 
profusion  always  "lavish,"  applause  always  "deafen- 
ing" or  "thunderous";  to  him  a  tree  near  a  house 
inevitably  "stands  like  a  sentinel";  when  he  is 
in  the  country,  away  from  the  "dizzy  whirl,"  he 
leads  "the  simple  life"  and  "gets  close  to  nature"  "to 
his  heart's  content."  These  phrases,  and  the  hun- 
dreds like  them,  are  excellent  in  themselves,  but  have 
grown  stale  through  too  constant  use.  If  we  cannot 
ourselves  make  neat  or  striking  phrases,  we  can  at 
least  avoid  the  use  of  such  hackneyed  ones.^ 

1  For  further  examples,  see  Trite  phrases,  in  Part  Two. 
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In  the  interest  of  variety  we  should  not  repeat 
words  more  than  is  necessary  for  clearness.  A  word 
should  be  repeated,  of  course,  whenever  a  sub- 
stitute would  be  hazy  or  ambiguous,  since  clearness 
in  ordinary  communications  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  variety.  But  there  is  much  tiresome  repe- 
tition that  could  be  avoided  easily  enough  if  the 
writers  were  aware  of  it. 

The  Wells  of  Kipps  and  The  History  of  Mr.  Polly, 
the  Wells  of  infinite  good  humor,  the  Wells  that  at 
once  puts  the  reader  into  the  best  of  humor,  is  the 
Wells  who  greets  the  reader  in  Bealby.  The  sub-title 
is  A  Holiday;  a  holiday  for  Bealby  is  probably  what 
Wells  meant,  but  a  holiday  for  Wells  it  is,  too,  a  joyous 
holiday  excursion  into  the  realms  of  humor,  and  a 
holiday  it  is  likewise  for  the  reader.  The  reader  cannot 
help  feeling  that  in  writing  Bealby  Wells  had  as  joyous 
a  holiday  as  the  reader  himself  is  sure  to  have. 

Even  the  least  critical  cannot  fail  to  note  the  repe- 
tition in  this  passage:  Wells  used  seven  times  in 
three  sentences;  holiday,  six  times;  reader,  five 
times.  Such  repetition  grows  intolerably  monoto- 
nous. The  fault  commonly  does  not  appear  in  such 
intensified  form;  but  in  a  long  letter,  or  a  report, 
or  a  series  of  student  themes,  certain  words  keep 
cropping  up  with  irritating  frequency. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  attain  a  decently  readable 
style,  we  must  first  learn  to  cut  out  unnecessary 
words,   for  verbosity,   next  to  inexactness,   is  one 
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of  the  most  serious  faults  in  writing.  In  the  second 
place,  we  should  keep  the  tone  of  our  style  as  simple 
and  unpretentious  as  possible;  this  is  not  only 
the  safe  and  useful  course,  but  it  has  great  weight 
of  literary  tradition  behind  it.  In  the  third  place, 
we  must  make  very  sparing  use  of  stock  phrases 
lest  our  writing  appear  stale  and  shopworn.  And 
finally,  we  must  seek  an  agreeable  variety  in  diction, 
and  not  keep  harping  incessantly  on  a  few  pet 
words  or  expressions. 

Exercises 

(A)  Make  the  following  sentences  less  wordy, 
either  by  striking  out  words  or  by  rewriting: 

1.  Northrup  did  everything  he  could  possibly  do  to 
afford  Laetitia  every  assistance  within  his  power. 

2.  A  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  to  assemble 
because  the  public  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  excitement. 

3.  He  had  succeeded  in  that  most  difficult  of  all 
conquests,  the  winning  of  the  universal  respect  and 
love  of  all  his  fellow-men. 

4.  This  is  but  one  of  several  reasons  which  explain 
the  fact  that  the  public  was  apathetic  when  Garrick 
made  his  first  appearance. 

5.  The  walls  were  old;  they  were  gray,  and  were 
hung  with  scarlet. 

6.  In  all  that  goes  to  make  up  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  a  writer's  language,  the  disparity  between 
Milton  and  Brougham  is  equivalent  to  the  difference 
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between    an    organ    and    an    ordinary   bagpipe   of    the 
streets. 

7.  It  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  thought  itself 
which  serves  to  keep  man  a  thing  apart  from  the  rest 
of  animal  creation,  for  the  brutes  enjoy  this  great 
blessing  also;  but  man  is  the  only  creature  alive  who 
thinks  in  terms  of  time  beyond  the  present,  and  of 
matters  that  lie  outside  his  immediate  personal  inter- 
ests. 

8.  Herodotus  related  in  his  inimitable  way,  for  the 
benefit  of  later  generations  of  men,  that  the  goddess 
Fortune  had  so  abundantly  favored  Polycrates,  the 
then  tyrant  or  ruler  of  ancient  Samos,  that  his  good 
friend  Amasis,  who  was  king  of  Egypt  at  the  time  that 
Polycrates  ruled  Samos,  sent  him  word  that  to  ward 
off  and  guard  against  the  fate  that  men  and  women 
then  believed  was  most  sure  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
unbroken  prosperity,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  whatever  object  he  deemed  to  be  of 
the  most  considerable  value  to  him. 

(B)  Put  the  following  passage  of  ''fine  writing" 
into  simpler  language: 

This  trip  once  made  remains  in  the  memory  like 
music  which  has  died  upon  the  ear,  yet  lives  with 
melody  within  the  vaulted  sanctuary  of  the  soul. 
The  very  recollection  of  that  country  at  this  time  of 
the  year  calls  up  woods  delightfully,  immaturely  green, 
where  the  breezes  which  play  upon  the  harp  of  nature 
are  sweet  with  newly  plowed  fields  and  invigorating 
with  the  ozone  from  a  million  shooting  plants.    On  a 
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day  like  Saturday  the  tender  sky  bends  down,  so  that 
one  can  almost  touch  its  blue.  Threading  their  laugh- 
ing way  through  brown  fields  and  green  woods  can  be 
seen  and  heard  silver  brooks,  joyous  with  new  life, 
released  from  winter's  thrall,  playing  in  merriest  glee 
with  the  nimble  sunbeams  who  strive  to  catch  the 
white  foam  as  it  breaks  over  stones  and  pebbles. 

(C)  Get  rid  of  the  tiresome  repetition  of  words 
in  the  following  passage. 

Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through  is  certainly  an  inter- 
esting book  written  in  an  interesting  way.  Mr.  Brit- 
ling's  opinions  were  very  interesting  to  me,  and  he 
certainly  mentions  many  interesting  facts  about  the 
way  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  English.  His  son 
Hugh  was  a  fine  fellow  and  certainly  knew  how  to 
write  interesting  letters  from  the  trenches.  The  story 
certainly  gave  me  an  interesting  idea  of  how  the  English 
felt  about  many  things  while  the  war  was  being  carried 
on. 

(D)  What  words  or  phrases  in  the  list  of  trite 
expressions  on  pages  347-351  are  you  conscious  of 
having  used?  Are  there  any  that  you  use  frequently? 


CHAPTER  II 
SENTENCES 

1.  The  Grammatical  Pattern 

Aware  of  the  freedom  with  which  some  con- 
temporary writers  treat  the  sentence,  students  may 
wonder  why  they  are  asked  to  observe  time-honored 
rules  of  sentence  construction  in  their  college 
themes.  If  James  Joyce  can  win  praise  from  the 
critics  for  a  passage  several  thousand  words  long 
in  which  there  is  neither  sentence  division  nor 
punctuation,  why  may  not  students  enjoy  a  similar 
liberty?  Some  of  them  may,  no  doubt,  in  advanced 
courses;  but  the  great  majority  need  training  in 
the  essentials  of  everyday  writing. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  mastery  of  the  accepted 
practices  of  an  art  or  craft  is  the  best  foundation 
for  successful  experiment,^  are  not  the  aims  of  most 
of  us  sharply  different  from  those  of  the  modern- 
istic authors  who  play  fast-and-loose  with  the 
ordinary  conventions  of  writing?  In  the  sentence- 
less  passage  just  spoken  of,  Joyce  is  trying  to 
exhibit  the  ''stream  of  consciousness"  in  a  mind  on 
the  border-line  between  sleeping  and  waking.  Such 
writing  may  be  brilliant  and  successful,  but  it 
cannot  meet  the  needs,   say,   of  routine  business 

1  Ask  the  golfer,  the  tennis  player,  the  photographer,  the  musician,  the  painter, 
or  any  other  expert. 

29 
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and  professional  correspondence.  A  glance  at  a 
bit  of  very  modernistic  prose,  "Preciosilla,"  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Stein,  may  help  us  to  distinguish  two 
very  different  aims  in  writing: 

Please  be  please  be  get,  please  get  wet,  wet  naturally, 
naturally  in  weather.  Could  it  be  fire  more  fierier. 
Could  it  be  so  in  ate  struck.  Could  it  be  gold  up,  gold 
up  stringing,  in  it  while  while  which  is  hanging,  hanging 
in  dingling,  dingling  in  pinning,  not  so.  Not  so  dots  large 
dressed  dots,  big  sizes,  less  laced,  less  laced  diamonds, 
diamonds  white,  diamonds  bright,  diamonds  in  the  in 
the  light,  diamonds  light  diamonds  door  diamonds 
hanging  to  be  four,  two  four,  all  before,  this  bean, 
lessly,  all  most,  a  best,  willow,  vest,  a  green  guest,  guest, 
go  go  go  go  go  go,  go.    Go  go.    Not  guessed.    Go  go. 

Toasted  susie  is  my  ice-cream. 

What  was  the  author's  purpose  in  writing  "Precio- 
silla"?  Possibly,  to  quote  Miss  Stein  again,  ''since 
everything  is  alike  making  it  as  simply  different 
naturally  as  simply  different  as  possible."  But 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  her  purpose  was  not 
to  communicate  definite  ideas  to  ordinary  readers. 
Her  indifference  to  easy  intelligibility  makes  such 
writing  "simply  different"  from  the  plain  prose 
which  helps  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world. 
For  most  of  us  writing  is  not  an  artistic  end  in  itself^ 
but  a  means  to  some  practical  end,  social,  business, 
or  professional.  Our  writing  must  be  clear — as 
intelligible  and  as  unmistakable  as  we  can  make  it. 
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Therefore  to  us  mastery  of  the  normal  sentence, 
the  accepted  unit  of  communication,  is  important. 
To  write  plain  prose  confidently  and  well  we  need 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  accepted  funda- 
mentals of  sentence  construction,  and  practice  in 
forming  sentences  according  to  the  normal  model. 
Our  study  of  the  sentence,  then,  will  begin  with  a 
brief  review  of  these  fundamentals.^ 

A  sentence  is  made  up  primarily  of  a  subject  and 
a  predicate.  In  the  fully  expressed  sentence  both 
subject  and  predicate  are  present;  in  the  elliptical 
sentence  either  subject  or  predicate  is  not  actually 
expressed,  but  is  to  be  understood  from  the  context. 
We  shall  consider  first  the  fully  expressed  sentence. 

The  kernel  of  the  subject  is  the  subject  substan- 
tive, which  may  or  may  not  have  modifiers: 

1.  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school. 

2.  The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry. 

3.  They  that  won't  be  counseled,  can't  be  helped. 

The  complete  subjects  of  these  sentences  are  the 
subject  substantives  together  with  their  modifiers: 
experience,  the  sleeping  fox,  and  they  that  won't  he 
counseled.  Two  or  more  subject  substantives  form 
a  compound  subject:  ^' Silks  and  satins,  as  Poor 
Richard  says,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire." 

1  The  grammatical  terms  used  in  this  book  are  those  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America,  the  American  Philological  Association,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  All  terms  used  in  the  text  are  explained  in  Part  Two,  which 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for  ease  of  reference. 
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The  kernel  of  the  predicate  is  the  predicate  verb: 
"A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship."  This  must 
always  be  a  finite  verb;  participles,  gerunds,  and 
infinitives  cannot  be  predicate  verbs.  Two  or  more 
predicate  verbs  form  a  compound  predicate:  ''He 
that  riseth  late  must  trot  all  day  and  shall  scarce 
overtake  his  business  at  night." 

There  are  three  types  of  predicate,  according  to 
the  kind  of  predicate  verb  used: 

1.  She  sleeps!  My  lady  sleeps!  (Predicate  with  a 
complete  verb.) 

2.  Shelley  was  a  rebel.  Marian  seems  tired.  (Pred- 
icate with  a  linking  verb  and  a  predicate  substantive 
or  adjective.) 

3.  When  the  well's  dry,  they  know  the  worth  of  water. 
(Predicate  with  a  transitive  verb  and  its  object.) 

These  three  types  of  predicate  give  us  three  stand- 
ard patterns  for  our  sentences: 

1.  Subject+ complete  verb. 

2.  Subject+ linking  verb + substantive 
or  adjective. 

3.  Subject + transitive  verb+object. 

With  these  patterns  fixed  in  mind  we  can  be  certain 
of  the  basic  structure  of  our  sentences.^ 


1  The  independent  members  of  a  compound  sentence  are  grammatically  com- 
plete sentences  and  follow  the  patterns  just  given.     For  example,  the  sentence. 
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Modifiers  do  not  change  the  underlying  pattern 
of  the  sentence.  Suppose  we  add  modifiers  to  the 
sentence  "The  assassin  had  escaped": 

The  cold-blooded  and  cowardly  assassin  who  had 
attacked  the  old  man  had  escaped  through  the  window. 

The  sentence  is  now  complex  instead  of  simple, 
but  assassin  is  still  the  subject  substantive  and 
had  escaped  is  still  the  complete  verb.  We  may  go 
further,  modifying  the  modifiers  just  added,  as 
follows : 

The  cold-blooded  and  cowardly  assassin  who  had 
wantonly  attacked  the  kindly  old  man  as  he  lay  peace- 
fully sleeping,  his  white  hair  gleaming  in  the  moon- 
light, had  escaped  through  the  open  window  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

The  sentence  has  grown  longer,  but  its  underlying 
pattern  (Subject+ complete  verb)  remains  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

Some  students  master  the  doctrine  of  subject 
and  predicate,  but  overlook  the  distinction  between 
a  sentence  and  a  subordinate  clause.  Confusion 
arises  because  a  subordinate  clause  contains  a 
subject  substantive  and  a  predicate  verb.     But  a 


"Harris  was  very  tired,  but  Barbara  insisted  that  he  escort  her  to  the  dance," 
follows  these  patterns:  first  member.  Subject +linking  verb+adjective;  second 
member.  Subject +transitive  verb+object. 
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subordinate  clause  is  introduced  by  a  subordinating 
conjunction  or  a  relative  pronoun  which  shows 
that  what  follows  is  only  a  sentence  element,  the 
equivalent  of  a  noun,  adjective,  or  adverb.  The 
difference  between  a  sentence  and  a  subordinate 
clause  may  be  seen  in  these  examples: 

1.  He  was  asleep.  (Complete  sentence.)  That  he 
was  asleep.  (Fragment  of  a  sentence.  It  makes  no 
independent  assertion.)  He  pretended  that  he  was 
asleep.  (Subordinate  clause,  introduced  by  a  relative 
pronoun.  It  functions  as  a  noun,  being  the  object  of 
pretended.) 

2.  The  herring  were  badly  spotted.  (Complete  sen- 
tence.) Because  the  herring  were  badly  spotted.  (Frag- 
ment of  a  sentence.  It  makes  no  independent  asser- 
tion.) The  canners  refused  to  buy  because  the  herring 
were  badly  spotted.  (Subordinate  clause  introduced  by 
a  subordinating  conjunction.  It  functions  as  an  ad- 
verb, modifying  refused.) 

Beginning  a  subordinate  clause  with  a  capital  and 
ending  it  with  a  period  does  not  change  its  nature; 
it  remains  essentially  the  equivalent  of  a  noun, 
adjective,  or  adverb.  To  mistake  a  subordinate 
clause  for  a  sentence  is  a  serious  error  in  writing 
(see  Half  sentence  in  Part  Two). 

Equally  serious,  but  directly  opposite  in  kind, 
is  the  ''comma  blunder,"  which  consists  in  jam- 
ming together  grammatically  complete  units  (sen- 
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tences  or  principal  clauses)  with  nothing  but  a 
comma  between  them: 

The  next  morning  we  sighted  the  Rock  of  Dunda, 
this  singular  volcanic  formation  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  edge  of  the  water. 

In  this  case  the  writer  had  three  good  choices  open 
to  him:  (1)  he  might  have  put  a  period  after  Dunda 
and  begun  this  with  a  capital;  (2)  he  might  have 
used  a  semicolon  after  Dunda ;  or  (3)  he  might  have 
subordinated  one  part  to  the  other: 

1.  The  next  morning  we  sighted  the  Rock  of  Dunda, 
a  singular  volcanic  formation  rising  almost  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  edge  of  the  water.     (Phrase.) 

2.  The  next  morning  we  sighted  the  Rock  of  Dunda, 
a  singular  volcanic  formation  which  rises  almost  per- 
pendicularly from  the  edge  of  the  water.  (Subordinate 
clause.) 

The  writer  who  habitually  makes  comma  blunders 
is  deficient  in  ''sentence  sense";  he  does  not  dis- 
tinguish clearly  the  fundamental  difference  between 
principal  clauses  and  subordinate  clauses  (see 
Comma  blunder  in  Part  Two). 

From  fully  expressed  sentences,  which  we  have 
been  considering,  we  turn  now  to  elliptical  sen- 
tences with  suppressed  subjects  or  predicates,  or 
suppressed  subjects  and  predicates.  Such  sentences 
are  common  in  conversation: 
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"Vm  sailing  for  Cuba  next  Thursday." 

"On  what  boat?" 

"The  AUriiriar 

"A  very  comfortable  ship." 

The  omitted  subjects  and  predicates  are  readily 
understood  from  the  context,  and  much  tiresome 
repetition  is  avoided.  Ellipses  are  frequent  also 
in  compound  sentences: 

The  violin  fails  to  move,  the  song  to  enliven,  and 
the  yarn  to  interest  us. 

The  predicate  verb  fails  is  suppressed  in  the  second 
and  third  clauses,  but  carries  over  from  the  first 
clause  without  difficulty.  Some  elliptical  forms 
have  become  stereotyped — e.g.,  the  complimentary 
close  of  a  letter  and  certain  transitional  expressions : 
Very  truly  yours  (  =  /  remain,  or  Believe  me  to  he, 
very  truly  yours);  Now  for  the  second  point,  To 
resume.  To  sum  up,  and  so  on.  Such  condensed 
sentences,  as  well  as  the  abbreviated  sentences  of 
conversation,  may  be  used  without  question.  But 
in  writing,  conversation  belongs  chiefly  to  fiction 
and  drama;  business  correspondence,  engineering 
and  scientific  reports,  and  other  kinds  of  everyday 
prose  afford  few  occasions  for  dialogue. 

Other  kinds  of  elliptical  sentences  should  be 
judged  on  their  individual  merits.  If  there  is  some 
positive  gain,  such  as  rapidity  or  emphasis,  in  sup- 
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pressing  a  subject  or  predicate,  we  may  suppress 
it.  But  when  we  do  so,  we  must  make  certain  that 
what  is  missing  may  easily  and  unmistakably  be 
supplied  from  the  context. 

As  often  as  anything  is  said  to  my  neighbor,  Wilcox, 
about  the  suffering  brought  by  hot  weather  in  the 
tenement  districts,  his  remark  is,  "Yes,  but  they  don't 
mind  it  as  you  or  I  would."  This  response  is  as  prompt 
to  act  as  the  flare  of  a  safety  match,  and  something 
more  certain.  What  is  more,  he  has  been  repeating  it 
for  twenty  years,  and  he  will — in  common  with  some 
thousands  of  his  brethren  who  conceive  it  the  whole 
duty  of  man  to  vote  the  straight  ticket  and  send  their 
sons  to  college — go  on  repeating  it  for  twenty  years 
more,  if  he  lives. 

Switchboard  minds.  Press  a  given  button  and  get 
a  given  result. — Seymour  Deming.^ 

The  missing  portions  of  the  last  two  sentences  are 
so  easily  supplied  {Such  people  have  switchboard 
minds.  You  press  a  given  button  .  .  .)  that  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  misunderstanding.  Such 
elliptical  sentences,  in  which  the  underlying  gram- 
matical patterns  are  clearly  suggested,  are  legitimate 
in  plain  prose.^  They  should  not,  of  course,  be  used 
to  excess;  and  never  should  be  used  if  they  might 
cause  doubt  or  obscurity. 

1  Atlantic  Monthly.     Used  by  permission  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Co. 

2  Some  instructors  insist  upon  a  footnote — "Intentional,"  for  instance — which 
shows  that  the  student  knows  what  he  is  doing. 
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Exercises 

(A)  Point  out  the  subject  substantives  and 
predicate  verbs  in  the  principal  clauses  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences: 

1.  This  rough  and  preliminary  classification  already 
teaches  us  something  important  about  the  natural 
history  of  the  highbrow. 

2.  The  words  "art"  and  "artist"  are  simple  enough, 
but,  alas,  they  have  no  sharply  defined  usage. 

3.  The  friend  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  an  amanu- 
ensis had  told  him  that  I  was  sufficiently  the  right 
young  woman  for  his  purpose. 

4.  Obviously,  an  image  which  is  immediately  and 
unintentionally  ridiculous  is  merely  a  fancy. 

5.  Once  a  spoken  poem  begins,  its  rime-echoes  and 
the  rime  of  its  parts  are  quite  destroyed  by  any  puzzling 
or  interruption. 

6.  When  all  were  dead  and  her  home  had  sunk  away 
from  beneath  her  feet,  she  had  endured  the  exile  to 
Canada  with  the  grudging,  grumbling  uncle  to  whom 
she  had  been  servant  as  well  as  nurse  and  companion. 

7.  At  first  the  mere  tug  of  the  water  against  that 
large  fly  was  so  thrilling  to  me  that  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  I  had  not  hooked  a  whale. 

8.  At  the  head  of  the  pool  was  a  plate  of  rock  scored 
by  the  nails  of  fishermen's  boots,  and  here  I  sat  me 
down  to  wait  while  the  salmon  cast,  removed  from  its 
wrapper,  was  allowed  to  soak  and  soften  in  a  puddle 
left  by  the  rain. 
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9.  Later  in  the  evening,  however,  Miss  Bedford, 
coming  up  on  to  the  boat  deck  to  get  a  last  breath  of 
fresh  air,  found  the  thin  stranger  leaning  over  the  rail 
behind  the  officers'  quarters,  staring  at  the  phosphores- 
cent wake  which  trailed  away  toward  the  Cape. 

10.  Coming  out  of  the  gray  stone  Court  House  in 
Pittsburgh  on  a  dark  November  afternoon.  Judge 
Hammersley  encountered  one  of  these  men  whom  one 
does  not  readily  place,  whom  one  is  a  little  embarrassed 
to  meet,  because  they  have  not  got  on  as  they  should. 

(B)  Point  out  and  correct  half-sentences  and 
comma  blunders: 

1.  The  Wolverine  has  the  flexibility  of  the  modern 
steam  engine,  its  simplicity  of  mechanical  construction 
insures  the  owner  against  motor  troubles. 

2.  I  have  found  Omoline  very  useful.  The  only 
product  that  satisfactorily  removes  old  varnish,  lead 
or  zinc  paint,  enamel,  and  shellac. 

3.  Life  had  treated  him  badly.  First,  there  was  the 
loss  of  his  fortune.  Then  broken  health.  Finally,  the 
rise  of  a  valid  and  satisfying  love  that  had  to  be 
renounced. 

4.  I  spoke  to  John  about  the  matter  this  evening. 
Before  he  went  out. 

5.  One  hears  of  English  economies,  evidently  they 
begin  with  the  dressmaker's  bill. 

6.  She  was  making  mince  pies,  her  husband,  Adam 
Fenn,  liked  them  better  than  any  other  kind. 

7.  An  independent  prediction  is  logically  complete. 
And  may  stand  by  itself  as  a  sentence. 
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8.  In  the  American  form  of  the  game  a  team  is  com- 
posed of  eleven  players.  Each  of  whom  has  a  title 
which  designates  his  position  and  duties. 

9.  If  we  are  entertaining  friends  with  a  story  of 
some  interesting  personal  experience,  we  may  allow 
ourselves  a  little  freedom  of  choice,  the  bits  of  conversa- 
tion given  should  be  substantially  true,  but  need  not 
be  exactly  the  words  originally  spoken. 

10.  Within  several  years  of  their  first  publication  in 
England  translations  had  been  made  into  at  least  a 
dozen  languages,  they  were  even  used  for  some  time 
in  the  schools  of  Germany. 


2.  Unity 

A  good  sentence  is  a  unit  of  thought.  We  achieve 
unity  by  including  whatever  is  necessary  to  ade- 
quate expression  of  the  main  thought  of  the  sen- 
tence, by  excluding  whatever  is  unnecessary  or 
irrelevant,  and  by  keeping  the  various  items  of  the 
sentence  in  right  relation  to  one  another. 

The  desire  to  give  adequate  expression  to  an  idea 
helps  us  to  guard  against  presenting  a  thought  in 
tiny   fragments. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
study  of  history  has  undergone  changes.  These 
changes  are  sweeping.  They  are  as  sweeping  as  those 
which   have  affected   the  physical   sciences. 

These  broken  bits  need  to  be  cemented  together  to 
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form  a  real  unit  of  thought,  for  the  three  sentences 
taken  together  express  only  one  main  idea: 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
study  of  history  has  undergone  changes  no  less  sweep- 
ing than  those  which  have  affected  the  physical 
sciences. 

A  writer  owes  his  reader  something  more  than  the 
raw  stuff  out  of  which  thoughts  are  constructed. 

"Enough,  but  not  too  much"  is  a  good  maxim 
to  apply  to  our  sentences;  enough  to  make  the 
main  idea  clear,  but  not  so  much  as  to  obscure  it 
or  make  it  doubtful.  The  parts  of  a  sentence  should 
in  their  substance  have  a  close  and  evident  relation 
to  one  another  and  should  work  together  to  produce 
a  single  thought  or  impression.  Statements  that 
pull  in  opposite  directions,  or  refuse  to  coalesce, 
should  be  put  in  separate  sentences.  Anything,  in 
fact,  which  hinders  rather  than  helps  the  develop- 
ment of  the  central  idea,  or  which  draws  attention 
away  from  it,  tends  to  destroy  unity. 

The  commonest  violation  of  unity  is  crowding 
too  many  related  statements  into  a  sentence. 
Whatever  goes  into  a  sentence  should  in  some 
way  help  to  develop,  clarify,  or  emphasize  the  main 
idea;  the  mere  fact  that  one  item  is  suggested  by 
another  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  yoking 
them  together.  In  writing  we  must  learn  to  resist 
the  natural  tendency  of  our  minds  to  ramble  along; 
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we  must  think  purposefully,  select  and  reject,  and 
bring  within  the  intimate  bonds  of  a  sentence  only 
those  items  which  will  work  together  for  a  single 
result.  Otherwise  our  sentences  may  be  so  spun 
out  as  to  have  more  than  one  main  idea: 

1.  One  of  the  notable  artists  of  today  in  the  Amer- 
ican magazine  world  is  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  who 
has  recently  returned  to  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 
people  which  have  delighted  so  many  persons,  after  a 
sojourn  in  France,  where  he  studied  portrait  painting. 

2.  The  Club  has  built  a  dam  south  of  the  clubhouse 
at  considerable  expense  and  a  pond  is  now  flooded 
and  the  members  can  enjoy  skating  day  or  evening 
when  the  weather  permits,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
members  will  make  use  of  this  added  attraction. 

These  sentences  are  fuzzy,  without  distinctness  of 
outline.  We  suspect  that  the  author  of  the  first 
sentence  had  only  a  vague  notion  of  what  the  main 
idea  was  to  be,  and  that  the  author  of  the  second 
was  a  victim  of  the  and-and-and  habit.  Let  us 
reduce  the  crowding  and  give  the  ideas  more  elbow 
room : 

1.  One  of  the  notable  artists  of  today  in  the  Amer- 
ican magazine  world  is  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  After 
a  sojourn  in  France,  where  he  studied  portrait  paint- 
ing, Mr.  Gibson  has  returned  to  the  pen-and-ink  sketches 
of  people  which  have  delighted  so  many  persons. 

2.  The  Club  has  built  a  dam  south  of  the  clubhouse 
at  considerable  expense.    The  pond  is  now  flooded,  so 
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that  members  may  enjoy  skating  day  or  evening  when 
the  weather  permits.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  will 
make  use  of  this  added  attraction. 

The  fuzziness  has  disappeared;  each  separate  idea 
stands  out  distinctly  from  the  other  ideas. 

The  least  excusable  sin  against  unity  consists  in 
putting  into  a  sentence  statements  that  have  no 
evident  relation  to  one  another: 

1.  Mrs.  Barstow  makes  delicious  peach  shortcake, 
and  last  week  her  oldest  daughter,  Carrie,  went  to 
Sioux  City  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  Aunt  Martha. 

2.  I  let  my  fellows  pull  an  easy  stroke;  because  of 
the  heavy  dew  the  clear  sparkle  of  the  stars  seemed 
to  fall  on  me  cold  and  wetting. 

The  co-ordinate  clauses  in  these  sentences  have 
no  apparent  connection.  Probably  they  had  some 
sort  of  connection,  valid  or  otherwise,  in  their 
authors'  minds  at  the  time  they  were  written. 
We  might  hazard  a  guess  concerning  the  second 
sentence:  the  boat  proceeded  slowly,  because  the 
sailors  were  rowing  an  easy  stroke ;  hence  the  helms- 
man had  leisure  to  look  about  him,  to  glance  up  at 
the  stars,  to  note  the  curious  sensation  of  wet 
starlight.  But  whatever  the  connection  may  have 
been,  it  was  not  good  writing  to  leave  that  con- 
nection hidden  away  in  the  author's  mind  where  it 
is  of  no  use  to  his  reader. 

Probably  most  of  the  incongruous  sentences  that 
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we  meet  appear  disunified  because  of  bungling 
expression.  The  facts  they  present  may  quite 
properly  belong  together,  but  clumsy  handling 
makes  them  seem  to  pull  apart.  At  first  glance  the 
following  sentence  seems  made  up  of  items  that  do 
not  belong  in  a  single  sentence: 

John  Keenan  is  a  taxi  driver;  he  lives  at  27  Pleasant 
Street,  and  this  morning  about  1:30  he  was  robbed 
and  beaten  by  two  men  who  had  engaged  him  to  drive 
them   to  a  road-house  on   the  Marietta  Turnpike. 

The  bungling  here  consists  in  treating  all  the  state- 
ments as  though  they  were  equally  important.  The 
writer  fails  to  give  his  sentence  a  main  idea  to 
which   everything   else   is   subordinate. 

John  Keenan,  a  taxi  driver,  of  27  Pleasant  Street, 
was  robbed  and  beaten  about  1 :  30  this  morning  by 
two  men  who  had  engaged  him  to  drive  them  to  a 
road-house  on  the  Marietta  Turnpike. 

We  feel  no  lack  of  unity  in  this  version.  The  main 
idea  stands  out  clearly;  the  facts  about  Keenan's 
occupation  and  residence  are  rightly  treated  as 
subordinate.  In  the  subordination  of  what  is  of 
minor  importance  lies  one  of  the  vital  means  to  im- 
proved expression.  The  baby  begins  to  speak  by 
naming  things ;  the  youth  strings  together  a  series  of 
co-ordinate  clauses;  the  mature  writer,  aware  of  dif- 
fering values,  puts  those  facts  of  least  value  for  his 
purpose  in  subordinate  clauses,  phrases,  and  single 
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words.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  Coherence, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Exercises 

(A)  Point  out  any  lack  of  unity  in  the  following 
sentences;  rewrite  the  sentences: 

1.  In  1852  Morris  went  up  to  Oxford.  He  went 
at  the  beginning  of  June.  At  that  time  he  passed  the 
matriculation  examination.  This  examination  was  for 
entrance  to  Exeter  College.  He  did  this  with  the  view 
of  going  into  residence  after  the  Long  Vacation. 

2.  The  entrance  to  this  harbor  is  wide.  It  is  fully 
half  a  mile  wide.  So  how  the  captain  contrived  to 
pile  his  vessel  on  the  reef  is  something  of  a  mystery. 
He  piled  it  on  the  reef  securely.  His  vessel  was  a 
French  gunboat. 

3.  She  was  a  very  charming  old  lady.  She  was,  too, 
very  vivacious.  She  had  spent  most  of  her  early  life 
in  the  country.  She  once  said  that  the  keenest  pleasure 
of  her  childhood  was  the  occasional  arrival  of  her 
mother's  guests.  She  also  said  that  her  keenest  regret 
was  their  inevitable  and  too  speedy  departure.  These 
things  she  said  to  me. 

4.  The  shipment  North  of  the  best  oranges  begins 
about  December  first,  and  in  a  good  season  the  owner 
of  a  thriving  grove  makes  a  handsome  profit. 

5.  We  draw  our  supply  of  water  from  a  clear,  bub- 
bling spring  conveniently  located  on  the  hill  back  of 
the  house,  and  we  have  a  new  two-car  garage. 

6.  The  amateur  performance  of  Pygmalion  given  in 
Carleton  Hall  was  very  well  carried  out,  especially  in 
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the  women's  parts,  and  the  orchestra  was  surprisingly 
good,  and  accommodating,  too,  for  after  the  play  the 
musicians  stayed  on  and  gave  us  several  dances,  in 
which  nearly  everyone,  including  most  of  the  older 
people,  joined,  so  that  the  affair  was  turned  into  an 
impromptu  ball  and  wound  up  with  a  burst  of  gayety 
that  pleased  even  the  natives,  who  were  a  little  shy 
at  first  but  were  soon  thawed  out,  so  that  they  joined 
in  the  fun  as  heartily  as  the  summer  people. 

7.  The  merchant  or  manufacturer  who,  compelled 
by  competition,  booms  a  worthy  article  which  he  him- 
self believes  in,  is  beyond  criticism,  and  legitimate 
advertising,  at  its  best,  approaches  high  art. 

(B)  Show  the  places  where  divisions  should  be 
made  between  sentences  in  the  following  passage: 

The  manner  of  riding  alongside  a  running  whale 
is  thus  having  hauled  as  well  forward  as  the  position 
of  the  harpoon  will  admit  the  boat-header  reaches 
over  the  bows  and  taking  hold  of  the  line  forward  of 
the  chocks  brings  it  around  outside  the  boat  he  then 
gives  it  into  the  hands  of  the  bow  oarsman  who  has 
faced  forward  on  his  thwart  now  as  the  man  hauls 
on  the  line  the  direction  of  strain  is  oblique  well  back 
on  the  bow  and  the  course  of  the  boat  becomes  parallel 
with  that  of  the  whale  a  few  feet  distant  from  him 
the  boat-header  then  has  his  chance  to  ply  the  lance 
with  deadly  effect  if  the  harpoon  is  well  forward  of 
the  hump  of  the  whale  the  boat  will  run  in  compara- 
tive safety  as  the  strokes  of  the  tail  will  be  behind 
the  boat  and  the  swing  of  the  jaw  in  front  as  long  as 
the  whale  continues  running  in  a  straight  course  on 
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the  surface  the  persistent  boat  will  cling  behind  his 
fin  as  a  bulldog  will  to  the  nose  of  an  ox  his  only  escape 
is  to  run  deep  or  by  suddenly  milling  or  turning  to 
bring  the  boat  in  reach  of  jaw  or  flukes  the  duty  of 
the  bow  oarsman  is  arduous  when  the  whale  is  running 
fast  or  there  is  a  high  sea  by  his  own  strength  he  must 
keep  the  glancing  boat  in  its  position  though  drenched 
with  the  flying  spray  from  the  bow  should  the  strain 
wrench  the  wet  line  through  his  burned  hands  the 
blessings  of  the  excited  boat-header  are  poured  on  his 
head  with  a  vigor  heard  only  in  the  rushing  hiss  of 
this  "Nantucket  sleigh-ride"  but  the  position  is  also 
intensely  interesting  as  much  of  the  time  the  oarsman 
rides  face  on  and  has  the  best  and  closest  point  for 
observing  the  actions  of  a  whale  in  his  death  fight 
generally  it  is  the  first  class  in  the  school  and  the  tyro 
learns  the  a  b  c  of  whale-catching  and  he  has  but  a 
step  to  the  harpooner's  place. 

3.  Coherence 

A  coherent  sentence  is  orderly,  and  the  relation 
of  one  part  to  another  is  made  plain  to  the  reader. 
We  strive  for  coherence  not  only  that  we  may  be 
readily  understood,  but  that  we  may  not  be  mis- 
understood. 

In  a  coherent  sentence  one  idea  or  fact  follows 
another  in  a  natural  or  logical  sequence.  Is  that 
true  of  the  following  sentence? 

We  were  startled  to  see  a  large  bear  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  away,  on  opening  the  flap  of  our  tent. 
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Which  came  first,  opening  the  tent-flap  or  seeing 
the  bear?  Presenting  these  facts  in  their  natural 
order — in  this  case,  in  the  actual  order  of  their 
happening — will  make  for  coherence: 

On  opening  the  flap  of  our  tent  we  were  startled 
to  see  a  large  bear  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
away. 

In  conversation  we  often  tack  afterthoughts  to  the 
ends  of  sentences.  But  in  writing  there  is  less 
excuse  for  afterthoughts,  because  we  can  always 
go  back  and  put  the  just-remembered  detail  in  the 
place  where  it  really  belongs. 

He  had  seen  the  cynical  indifference  of  the  rich,  so 
he  sympathized  with  the  poor,  for  he  had  felt  their 
bitter  sufferings. 

That  sentence  is  badly  ordered:  it  begins  with  a 
cause,  goes  on  to  the  result,  and  then — as  the  result 
of  an  afterthought — doubles  back  to  another  cause. 
The  two  causes  should  be  kept  together,  so  that 
the  reader's  mind  may  move  without  confusion 
from  causes  to  result  or  from  result  to  causes: 

He  sympathized  with  the  poor,  for  he  had  felt  their 
bitter  sufferings  and  had  seen  the  cynical  indifference 
of  the  rich. 

The  gain  in  straight-ahead  progression  of  thought 
is  evident.    The  sequence  of  ideas  is  now  logical. 
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We  turn  now  from  substance  to  form — from 
orderly  thought  to  the  words  that  reveal  its  order- 
liness. Making  clear  the  thought-relation  of  one 
part  of  a  sentence  to  another  depends  largely  on 
intelligent  co-ordination  and  subordination  of  sen- 
tence elements.  A  style  that  seldom  shows  any 
awareness  of  such  relations  as  cause,  result,  purpose, 
condition,  time,  and  concession  is  juvenile.  And  it 
is  fundamentally  incoherent  because  it  leaves  un- 
expressed the  true  relation  of  the  ideas  which  make 
up  the  sentence. 

As  children  we  were  apt  to  make  most  of  our 
statements  co-ordinate,  and  some  of  us  are  slow 
to  outgrow  this  habit: 

I  debated  what  I  should  talk  about  this  evening, 
and  I  chose  the  subject  of  tiger-hunting,  and  I  happen 
to  know  something  about  it,  and  I  thought  it  might 
interest  you. 

This  is  clear  enough  in  one  sense;  a  child  could 
understand  it.  But  a  mature  and  trained  mind 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  such  a  sentence,  because 
the  logical  relations  of  the  parts  are  not  shown. 
The  thought  has  not  been  shaped  into  a  coherent 
unit.  The  essential  idea  is  that  after  a  period  of  in- 
decision, a  choice  of  subject  was  made  for  two  reasons : 

After  debating  what  I  should  talk  about  this  even- 
ing, I  chose  the  subject  of  tiger-hunting  because  I 
happen  to  know  something  about  it  and  thought  it 
might  interest  you. 
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The  fact  that  the  lecturer  pondered  over  suitable 
subjects  is  of  minor  importance;  hence  it  is  rightly 
given  a  subordinate  form.  The  announcement  of 
the  subject  is  made  to  stand  out  from  the  other 
statements  by  being  put  in  the  principal  clause. 
The  reasons  for  the  choice  are  expressed  as  reasons, 
and  are  properly  co-ordinated  because  they  are 
ideas  of  the  same  general  kind. 

The  difference  between  these  two  versions  is 
significant.  The  first  version  is  without  clearly 
defined  purpose ;  it  shows  no  discrimination  between 
the  less  important  and  the  more  important ;  it  makes 
no  distinction  between  a  choice  and  the  reasons 
governing  that  choice.  The  mind  behind  it  appears 
sluggish.  By  comparison  the  second  version  (just 
an  ordinary  sentence  such  as  any  moderately  in- 
telligent person  can  turn  out)  suggests  an  active 
mind  governed  by  a  purpose  to  express  a  definite 
idea.  Purposeful  thought  went  into  the  making 
of  that  sentence,  and  in  turn  is  communicated  to 
reader  or  listener.  And  in  the  making  of  good 
sentences  there  is  no  substitute  for  purposeful 
thinking,  which  drives  straight  for  the  green  and 
well  over  the  bunkers. 

The  student  who  desires  to  "grow  up"  in  the 
expression  of  his  ideas  will  find  practical  help  in 
sticking  closely  to  the  rule  that  only  those  sentence 
elements  which  are  alike  in  form  and  function 
should  be  made  co-ordinate.  He  will  then  avoid 
lapsing    into    such    immature    sentences    as    these: 
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1.  He  is  an  excellent  leader — strong,  just,  and  who 
may  be  depended  upon.  (In  place  of  the  relative 
clause  put  dependable.  Although  adjectives  and  adjec- 
tive clauses  are  alike  in  function,  they  are  unlike  in 
form  and  should  not  be  yoked  together.) 

2.  Martin  walked  slowly  along  the  Mall,  and  sur- 
veying the  crowd  with  a  critical  stare.  (Omit  and,  or 
change  surveying  to  surveyed.  A  finite  verb  and  a 
participle  are  unlike  both  in  form  and  in  function.) 

3.  It  is  pleasant  to  dream  of  the  future,  or  building 
air-castles,  as  they  say.  (Change  building  to  to  build. 
An  infinite  and  a  gerund  may  have  the  same  function, 
but  they  are  different  in  form.  The  sentence  might 
properly  read  thus:  "Dreaming  of  the  future,  or  build- 
ing air-castles,  is  pleasant.") 

The  good  writer  secures  real  team-work  from  the 
elements  of  a  sentence,  and  no  more  thinks  of 
yoking  a  phrase  and  a  clause  together  than  a  good  far- 
mer does  of  harnessing  an  ox  and  a  horse  to  his  plow. 
One  further  point.  As  subordination  is  useful 
not  only  in  showing  that  some  ideas  are  contribu- 
tory or  otherwise  less  immediately  important  than 
others,  but  also  in  showing  exact  relations  between 
ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  carefully  be- 
tween the  various  subordinating  connectives.  A 
careless  writer  will  use  as  to  introduce  every  causal 
clause  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  is  not  always  an 
exact  equivalent  of  because,  for,  since,  and  on 
account  of.  As  may  even  be  equivocal  as  in  the  illus- 
tration on  the  next  page: 
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As  you  made  the  statement,  I  believed  it. 

Does  the  subordinate  clause  mean  * 'because  you 
made  the  statement"  or  'Vhen  you  made  the 
statement"  or  "in  the  way  in  which  you  made 
the  statement"?  Again,  the  careless  writer  shows 
no  discrimination  in  the  use  of  so  and  so  that  to 
introduce  clauses  of  purpose  or  of  result. 

He  was  standing  near  the  door,  it  appears,  so  he 
could  hear  what  was  being  said. 

Does  the  second  clause  express  purpose  or  result? 
The  difference  between  accidental  and  intentional 
eavesdropping  is  usually  worth  noting.  The  simple 
remedy  for  such  haphazard  writing  is  to  learn  what 
each  of  the  more  important  subordinating  connec- 
tives means,  and  to  abide  by  that  meaning.  (See 
Subordinate  relations,  in  Part  Two.) 

In  the  arrangement  of  words  within  the  sen- 
tence our  general  aim  is  to  place  our  words  so  that 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  will  stand  out  clearly 
and  the  possibilities  of  misunderstanding  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  practical  rules  for 
guidance  are  these:  (1)  words  closely  related  in 
thought  should  be  kept  close  together;  (2)  words 
not  closely  related  in  thought  should  be  kept  apart. 
Neglect  of  these  rules  leads  to  incoherence — some- 
times serious  enough  to  make  a  sentence  ambiguous 
or  obscure: 

It   was   none   other   than   Silas   Updike,    son   of   old 
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Adrian  Updike,  the  master  forester,  and  his  wife, 
Lucy,  the  gamekeeper's  daughter,  who  had  once  shown 
us  the  way  to  the  Whispering  Spring. 

Was  Silas  the  master  forester,  or  was  Adrian?  Was 
Lucy  the  wife  of  Silas  or  of  Adrian?  A  coherent 
sentence  would  settle  such  questions  instead  of 
leaving  them  open  to  debate.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
the  writer  meant: 

It  was  none  other  than  the  master  forester,  Silas 
Updike,  son  of  old  Adrian  Updike.  With  Silas  was 
his  wife,  Lucy,  the  gamekeeper's  daughter,  who  had 
once  shown  us  the  way  to  the  Whispering  Spring. 

At  any  rate,  the  revision  gets  rid  of  ambiguity. 
We  may  .gain  a  better  idea  of  coherent  arrangement 
by  considering  three  typical  cases  to  which  one  or 
both  of  our  rules  should  be  applied. 

The  first  case  is  of  words  brought  together  in  a 
false  series: 

Owing  presumably  to  an  error  made  by  Malone, 
Dyce,  Lowndes,  Grosart,  Dr.  Ward,  and  others  have 
recorded  an  edition  of  1599. 

As  we  read  this  sentence  for  the  first  time,  what  is 
there  to  tell  us  that  * 'Malone"  and  "Dyce"  are  not 
co-ordinate?  We  naturally  couple  them  together; 
later  on  we  have  to  go  back  and  uncouple  them. 
The  writer  should  have  saved  us  that  momentary 
confusion.  He  might  have  written:  "Owing  pre- 
sumably to  an  error  of  Malone's,  Dyce  .  .  .,"  or 
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better  still,  have  kept  M alone' s  name  entirely  apart 
from  the  other  names: 

Owing  presumably  to  an  error  of  Malone's,  an 
edition  of  1599  has  been  recorded  by  Dyce  .  .  . 

If  two  or  more  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  are  not 
co-ordinate,  they  should  be  so  placed  as  to  prevent 
their  being  read  as  co-ordinate. 

The  second  case  is  the  "squinting  construction," 
in  which  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause  may  be  coupled 
either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows: 

This  queer  family  consisted  of  five  persons:  the 
old  man,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  a  fool,  her  son, 
and  a  little  boy  of  ten. 

The  phrase  "a  fool"  squints  in  two  directions;  it 
may  go  with  ''daughter"  or  with  "son." 

When  his  unpopularity  increased,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  explain  the  situation,  the  captain  had  him 
transferred  to  another  battery. 

Did  the  captain  have  him  transferred  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  explain?  Or  did  his  unpopularity 
increase  in  spite  of  his  efforts?  In  either  of  the  follow- 
ing rearrangements  the  meaning  is  clear: 

1.  When,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion, his  unpopularity  increased,  the  captain  had  him 
transferred  to  another  battery. 
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2.  When  his  unpopularity  increased,  the  captain 
had  him  transferred  to  another  battery  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to   explain   the  situation. 

Good  sentences,  we  must  remember,  are  not  easily 
misunderstood. 

The  third  case  is  of  related  words  separated  by 
intervening  phrases  or  clauses.  Modifiers  should 
be  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  words  they 
modify.  There  is  little  to  be  said  for  such  disloca- 
tions as  these: 

1.  Tammany  Leader  Murphy  arose  and  announced 
that  New  York  cast  its  ninety  votes  for  Harmon  amid 
hisses. 

2.  I'll  spoil  the  beauty  that  made  me  love  you  with 
vitriol. 

3.  He  shot  himself  through  the  heart  after  bidding 
his  wife  good-by  with  a  revolver. 

Misleading  words  should  not  separate  a  pronoun 
from  its  antecedent: 

The  road  is  one  of  the  prettiest  drives  in  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  which  runs  along  the  St.  John 
River  to  Fredericton. 

The  relative  clause  should  follow  right  after  road, 
the  word  it  modifies. 

The  example  just  given,  with  its  two  antecedents 
for  which,  brings  us  to  the  rule  for  the  coherent  use 
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of  pronouns:  The  antecedent  of  a  pronoun  should 
be  unmistakable.  Every  reference  should  be  so 
clear  that  it  causes  neither  delay  nor  doubt.  As 
pronouns  carelessly  used  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  incoherence,  let  us  note  specifically  what 
the  rule  means. 

The  rule  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
should  be  a  definite  antecedent.^  An  antecedent 
that  may  be  in  the  writer's  mind,  but  is  not  set 
down  in  black-and-white  where  the  reader  can 
see  it,  will  not  do : 

1.  Germany  should  be  able  to  make  substantial 
payments  on  her  debt;  they  are  thrifty  and  industrious. 

2.  He  is  a  very  obstinate  man.  What  happened 
this  morning  is  a  good  example  of  it.  » 

Unexpressed  or  vague  antecedents  lead  to  vague 
writing. 

The  rule  means,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
reference  should  be  to  a  prominent  word,  one  likely 
to  be  uppermost  in  the  reader's  mind.  We  naturally 
assume  that  the  subject  of  a  preceding  clause  is 
the  antecedent  of  a  following  pronoun — a  fact 
which  some  writers  overlook: 

If  the  baby  does  not  thrive  on  fresh  milk,  it  should 
be  boiled. 


1  Common  exceptions:  /  and  you  without  expressed  antecedents  are  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  speaker  and  the  person  addressed  respectively;  it  and  they 
may  be  used  impersonally  ("It  is  raining";  "They  say  the  winters  are  growing 
warmer.");  it  is  used  as  an  expletive  ("It  is  best  to  have  a  guide  with  you."); 
what  should  never  have  an  antecedent. 
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Nouns  in  the  genitive  case,  in  prepositional 
phrases,  and  in  other  subordinate  constructions 
make  poor  antecedents: 

As  the  horse's  leg  was  broken,  we  had  to  shoot  it. 

The  rule  means,  in  the  third  place,  that  there 
should  not  be  two  or  more  possible  antecedents: 

Mrs.  Smith  knew  Mrs.  Herman  very  well.  She 
was  a  great  friend  of  her  eldest  sister,  and  used  to 
visit  her  father's  house  when  she  was  a  girl. 

To  whom  does  the  last  she  refer?  To  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Herman,  Mrs.  Smith's  eldest  sister,  or  Mrs. 
Herman's? 

And  in  the  fourth  place,  the  rule  means  that  a 
pronoun  should  have  but  one  meaning  in  a  sentence. 
Note  the  confusion  that  arises  when  one  pronoun 
is  made  to  refer  to  two  or  more  different  antecedents : 

"An  apparent  good,"  as  Aristotle  says,  "is  the 
spring  of  all  human  action."  When  the  "apparent 
good"  of  a  nation  can  be  obtained  by  peace,  then 
men  desire  it;  if  it,  supposedly,  can  be  obtained  only 
by  war,  then  men  desire  it,  or  accept  it,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing. 

The  pronoun  it  is  badly  "overworked,  being  made  to 
mean  "apparent  good,"  "peace,"  and  "war."  Con- 
fusion arises  because  a  reader  naturally  assumes 
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the  second  it  to  mean  what  the  first  one  meant. 
The  sentence  is  easier  to  understand  if  the  blurred 
pronouns  are  cut  out: 

When  the  "apparent  good"  of  a  nation  can  be  ob- 
tained by  peace,  then  men  desire  peace;  when,  sup- 
posedly, the  "apparent  good"  can  be  obtained  only  by 
war,  then  men  desire  war,  or  accept  it,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing. 

It  is  far  better  to  repeat  a  noun  than  to  write  a  con- 
fused sentence. 

Exercises 
Make  the  following  sentences  more  coherent: 

1.  A  stream  of  foaming  root  beer  shot  upward  to 
the  ceiling  when  Harold  cut  the  string,  and  the  cork  flew 
out  of  the  bottle  with  a  loud  report. 

2.  "Yes,  my  boy,"  said  Maxwell,  "some  day  you 
will  better  understand  why  your  father  put  that  clause 
in  his  will  when  you  have  grown  to  be  a  man." 

3.  Baby's  health  and  happiness  today  and  in  years 
to  come  rest  upon  the  nourishment  he  receives  to  a 
great  extent  during  the  first  few  months  of  his  life. 

4.  Its  function  is  to  lay  out  the  materials  in  orderly 
fashion  with  which  the  student  is  to  work. 

5.  Immediately  after  the  fire  I  urged  the  need  of  pro- 
tecting the  openings  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 

6.  The  fire  was  extinguished  before  much  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  fence  by  our  kind  neighbors. 

7.  Of  the  little  group  thus  left  stranded  in  the  desert, 
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he  was  dismayed  alone,  for  he  was  the  one  who  only 
understood  the  danger. 

8.  Because  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  Patty,  John, 
Phil,  and  Miss  Houser  were  forced  to  drive  on  alone. 

9.  When  he  became  unpopular  with  the  men,  in 
spite  of  his  attempts  to  curry  favor,  the  superintendent 
dismissed  him. 

10.  He  tried  to  put  out  the  flames  that  endangered 
his  wife  with  a  pair  of  blankets. 

11.  Betsy  had  dropped  off  to  sleep  holding  tightly 
the  new  doll  Aunt  Mabel  had  brought  her  in  her  arms. 

12.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  expert,  problems  arise  on 
many  occasions  that  are  not  readily  solvable. 

13.  You  will  find  it  valuable  to  prepare  a  list  and 
to  indicate  how  often  you  have  misspelled  each,  of  all 
the  words  you  have  misspelled. 

14.  Words  may  be  under  other  conditions  quite 
acceptable  that  are  out  of  place  in  formal  speech. 

15.  The  names  were  then  read  off  of  the  new  members. 

16.  When  her  mother  scolded  her,  she  was  angry. 

17.  Harry  and  the  stranger  moved  over  to  a  far 
corner  of  the  room  where  I  could  not  hear  what  they 
said.  But  I  knew  from  his  expression  and  gestures 
that  he  was  apologizing  for  something  or  other. 

18.  Claude  is  studying  architecture  at  Tech  this 
year,  for  he  has  decided  to  be  one. 

19.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  paints  better  than 
the  rest  of  us;  he  has  been  one  for  twenty  years. 

20.  Everybody  in  the  village  thought  that  he  had 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  this  broke  his  heart. 

21.  On  the  bulletin  board  it  says  that  the  make-up 
examinations  will  begin  on  the  fifteenth. 
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22.  Hens'  eggs  have  light  yolks  if  they  are  fed  on 
wheat. 

23.  Lynx  fur  is  high,  for  they  are  becoming  very  scarce. 

24.  Andrew  told  me  that  Mr.  Fox  said  he  couldn't 
go  on  the  picnic. 

25.  Jim  Burt  seemed  to  avoid  Will  Hawkins  after 
he  came  back  from  France  and  heard  what  he  had 
been  telling  Ellen  Briggs  about  him. 

26.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  agency  which 
has  been  the  favorite  one  to  accuse  of  corrupting  the 
language  is  the  newspaper.  Its  influence  upon  it  has 
been  described  as  pestilential. 

27.  We  ate  our  lunch,  and  then  we  went  for  a  drive, 
and  we  wanted  to  see  the  spring  flowers,  and  so  we 
drove  through  Roger  Williams  Park. 

28.  Gifts  have  been  made  by  a  number  of  alumni 
toward  building  the  new  stand,  and  the  general  body 
of  alumni  has  yet  to  contribute. 

29.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  individual  to  make 
such  a  canvass,  but  the  co-operation  of  all  is  to  be 
invited  through  the  various  alumni  associations. 

30.  Burns  was  only  a  peasant,  and  one  of  no  very 
elegant  reputation  as  to  morals,  and  he  was  made 
welcome   to   the   homes   of   the   Edinburgh   magnates. 

31.  We  hear  nothing  of  Vaubert's  father  except  that 
he  was  poor  but  of  mean  extraction. 

32.  Because  the  younger  students  look  up  to  him 
and  seek  his  advice,  he  is  wise  and  well-informed. 

33.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  who 
made  the  collecting  of  etchings  his  special   hobby. 

34.  He  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch,  so  he  couldn't 
help  seeing  us  when  we  passed. 
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35.  Politics  is  perhaps  the  only  profession  for  which 
no  preparation  is  thought  necessary;  and  Yoshida 
thought  otherwise;  nevertheless,  he  studied  the  miseries 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  with  as  much  attention  as 
though  he  had  been  going  to  write  a  book  instead  of 
merely  proposing  a  remedy. 


4.  Readableness 

In  this  section  we  shall  consider  a  few  points  of 
style  that  help  to  make  plain  prose  readable.  Our 
aim  is  to  learn  to  avoid  clumsiness  and  monotony 
and  to  attain  to  some  degree  of  neatness  and  work- 
manlike finish. 

First,  we  should  try  to  keep  to  one  point  of  view 
within  the  brief  limits  of  a  sentence.  Inept  or  un- 
formed writers  shift  about  uneasily  from  one  sub- 
ject, voice,  or  tense  to  another.  A  shift  may,  of 
course,  be  necessary: 

Mrs.  Shelton  loves  all  sorts  of  games,  while  her 
husband  detests  them. 

The  thought  of  the  sentence  demands  that  we  go 
from  one  subject  to  another.  This  we  do  easily, 
without  jolting  or  wrenching.  Very  different  is 
the  needless  shift  resulting  from  mental  wobbliness : 

After  this  vexing  delay  we  again  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  and  our  destination  was  reached  without 
further  incident. 
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Half-way  through  the  sentence  the  writer  needlessly 
changes  the  subject  from  we  to  destination,  and  the 
voice  from  active  to  passive.  Such  unnecessary  and 
pointless  shifts  are  hopelessly  awkward. 

Uncertainty  or  inconsistency  in  the  writer's  point 
of  view  accounts  for  many  bungling  sentences. 

Toiling  up  Mt.  Washington  by  way  of  Tuckerman's 
Ravine,  a  stirring  view  of  the  Great  Gulf  rewards  the 
climber. 

When  the  reader  comes  to  the  end  of  the  participial 
phrase,  he  is  brought  up  with  a  round  turn :  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sentence  is  not  what  he  had  every  right 
to  expect  it  to  be — the  person  or  persons  who  were 
climbing  the  mountain.^  Quite  as  objectionable  is 
the  pointless  shifting  back  and  forth  from  one  tense 
to  another: 

I  put  out  my  light  and  kept  quiet,  pretending  to 
be  asleep,  when  in  walks  the  Head  Monitor  and  said, 
"Report  at  once  to  Mr.  Akens." 

Such  vacillation  between  past  and  present  puts  a 
strain  on  the  reader's  patience. 

Second,  we  should  seek  to  write  compact  and 
shapely  sentences  that  do  not  run  downhill  or 
tail  off  at  the  end.  We  should  not  cling  to  the 
childish  habit  of  allowing  afterthoughts  and  weak 
modifiers  to  trail  along  at  the  end.    We  should  not 

1  Attention  to  grammar  would  have  saved  the  writer  in  this  case.  See  Dangling 
modifiers,  in  Part  Two. 
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make  the  latter  part  of  a  sentence  a  dumping-ground 
for  subordinate  ideas  or  minor  details: 

To  the  sentiment  of  "Home"  we  cling  with  peculiar 
fondness,  immigrants  though  we  all  are,  and  migratory 
as  we  have  ever  been — so  much  so  that  one  rarely 
meets  an  American  who  was  born  in  the  house  built 
by  his  grandfather. 

The  last  half  of  the  sentence  is  given  over  to  paren- 
thetical or  incidental  matter  which  might  better 
be  tucked  away  in  the  middle. 

Immigrants  as  we  all  are,  and  migratory  as  we 
have  ever  been — so  much  so  that  one  rarely  meets 
an  American  who  was  born  in  the  house  built  by  his 
grandfather — we  cling  with  peculiar  fondness  to  the 
sentiment  of  "Home." 

The  second  version  does  not  tail  away  to  a  weak 
ending,  but  comes  to  a  stop  with  something  im- 
portant. Such  a  sentence  has  shape.  We  feel  that 
the  writer  brought  the  sentence  to  a  close  because 
he  had  expressed  his  thought,  not  because  he  had 
merely  run  out  of  material. 

Often  a  writer  is  in  a  hurry  to  set  down  an  idea 
before  it  escapes  him.  He  plunges  blindly  into  a 
sentence,  puts  down  his  main  thought,  and  finally 
comes  to  a  stop  with  something  relatively  unim- 
portant. If  he  is  a  poor  or  indifferent  writer,  he 
lets  the  sentence  remain  as  first  written.  But  if  he 
is  competent,   sooner  or  later  he  returns  to  that 
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sentence  and  gives  it  an  overhauling.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  a  sentence  that  runs  downhill. 

Practice  in  writing  periodic  sentences  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  overcoming  a  habit  of  writing 
weak  and  sprawling  sentences.  In  the  periodic 
sentence  there  can  be  no  trailing  afterthoughts,  no 
unguided  drift  of  modifiers  and  incidentals  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  All  subordinate  and  parenthet- 
ical matter  must  be  cleared  away  before  the  prin- 
cipal clause  is  completed.  Hence  the  periodic  form 
encourages  purposefulness  and  mental  concentra- 
tion, requiring  the  writer  to  look  ahead  and  to  keep 
firm  hold  of  his  main  idea. 

Third,  we  should  try  to  avoid  disagreeably  jerky 
movements  in  our  sentences,  and  harsh  or  monoto- 
nous combinations  of  sound .  A  sentence  which  moves 
with  a  series  of  jolts,  like  a  freight  train  getting 
under  way,  is  much  less  pleasant  than  one  which 
has  some  flow  or  continuity.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  bumpy  sentence  in  which  the  reader 
is  jolted  along  by  needlessly  parenthetical  con- 
struction : 

As  they  stumbled  and  lurched  along  past  the  main- 
mast, they  could  see,  aft,  his  round,  broad  face  with  a 
white  paper  before  it,  and  beside  his  shoulder  the 
sleepy  head,  with  dropped  eyelids,  of  the  boy,  who 
held,  suspended  at  the  end  of  his  raised  arm,  the  lumi- 
nous globe  of  a  lamp. 

A  series  of  jerky  sentences  can  make  a  reader  feel 
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that  he  is  being  put  in  mental  hobbles  which  will 
not  permit  his  thought  to  take  a  free  stride. 

We  should  also  remember  that  repetition  of 
words  or  of  sounds  can   soon  grow  monotonous: 

1.  And  with  that  happy  smile  beaming  over  that 
care-furrowed  face,  he  signed  that  name  that  saved 
that   life. 

2.  Then  came  a  crash,  and  the  sleds  slowly  slid 
sideways. 

It  is  good  policy  to  change  the  phrasing  whenever 
the  mere  sound  of  what  we  write  becomes  very 
noticeable.  In  plain  prose  the  important  thing  is 
what  is  said ;  the  manner  of  saying  it  belongs  unob- 
trusively in  the  background.  Such  combinations 
as  the  following  turn  our  attention  from  the  matter 
to  the  manner: 

1.  .  .  .  begin  to  glide  about  the  glade. 

2.  ...  its  approval  of  principles  which  were  pre- 
sented. 

3.  Phases  of  physics  sufficient   .  .  . 

4.  ...  he  shirks  the  reading  of  Burke's  works. 

5.  In  his  lighter  historical  plays  he  displays  the 
quaint  ways  of  other  days. 

6.  The  knowledge  that  her  expensive  new  stockings 
wrinkled  round  her  ankles  rankled. 

No  counsels  of  perfection  are  here  intended.  The 
writer  of  workaday  English  is  not  called  on  to 
weave  words  into  agreeable  patterns  of  sound. 
But  he  can  and  should  get  rid  of  noticeably  ugly 
combinations  and  monotonous  repetitions. 
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Fourth,  and  last,  we  should  vary  the  form  of 
our  sentences.  It  is  easy  to  fall  into  lazy  sentence- 
habits,  to  keep  on  grinding  out  sentences  all  built 
on  pretty  much  the  same  plan:  '*I  did  so-and-so  .  .  . 
and  then  I  did  this-and-that  .  .  .  and  then  I  told 
him  .  .  .  and  he  said  .  .  .  and  then  I  said  .  .  .  and 
so  we  decided  .  .  .  and  then  we  went  .  .  .  and  so  I 
said  ..."  and  so  the  reader  went  fast  to  sleep. 

Most  of  us  who  have  never  broken  away  from 
the  monotonous-sentence  habit  put  the  subject 
first  and  follow  it  with  the  verb  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. We  also  incline  strongly  to  the  and  .  .  .  and 
so  ,  .  .  and  then  type  of  sentence.  Now  there  is 
nothing  wrong  about  the  subject-and-verb-first 
sentence  or  the  compound  sentence  with  and;  they 
are  just  as  good  as  any  other  types.  The  trouble 
lies  in  using  them  too  frequently.  If  we  were  to 
use  some  other  types  as  constantly,  the  results 
would  be  about  the  same — monotony,  tediousness. 
What  we  must  break  away  from  is  a  habit,  not  a 
particular  kind  of  sentence. 

Here  is  a  program  that  will  help  us  to  get  out 
of  the  rut  of  writing  monotonous  sentences.  It  is 
not  suggested  as  an  ideal  or  even  desirable  way  of 
writing,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  breaking  bad 
habits  and  fostering  good  ones.  Each  numbered 
suggestion  that  follows  is  meant  to  apply  to  a 
practice  period  during  which  the  suggestion  will  be 
carried  out  in  all  of  a  student's  writing — even  in 
letters  to  friends  and  the  family.    How  long  should 
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each  practice  period  be?  That  depends,  of  course, 
on  each  student's  earnestness  and  abiHty.  But  a 
space  of  at  least  two  or  three  days  should  be  allowed 
for  each  suggestion ;  during  that  time  one  particular 
type  of  sentence  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  used 
frequently  in  all  that  one  writes.  The  idea  is  to 
hammer  away  at  one  type  until  we  have  mastered 
it  and  can  use  it  as  naturally  and  easily  as  we  now, 
perhaps,  use  the  subject-and-verb-first  sentence. 
Most  of  this  work  should  at  first  be  done  in  revision, 
when  we  can  pay  less  attention  to  what  we  are 
writing  and  more  to  how  we  are  writing  it. 

1.  Begin  with  prepositions  whenever  possible. 

la.  The  old  men  played  checkers  outdoors  on  pleas- 
ant mornings. 

lb.  On  pleasant  mornings  the  old  men  played  check- 
ers outdoors. 

2a.  We  ate  a  good  supper  at  the  Nelson  House, 
and  then  we  went  to  a  movie. 

2b.  After  a  good  supper  at  the  Nelson  House  we 
went  to  a  movie. 

2.  Begin  with  participles  whenever  possible. 

la.  I  turned  the  corner  quickly,  and  I  almost  ran 
down  old  Mr.  Thurber. 

lb.  Turning  the  corner  quickly,  I  almost  ran  down 

old  Mr.  Thurber. 

• 

2a.  His  failure  disgusted  him,  and  so  he  resolved  to 
study  harder  in  the  future. 

2b.  Disgusted  by  his  failure,  he  resolved  to  study 
harder   in   the   future. 
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3.  Begin  with  subordinate  clauses  whenever  possible. 

la.  The  shades  were  tightly  drawn,  and  so  I  couldn't 
tell  who  was  in  the  room. 

lb.  As  the  shades  were  tightly  drawn,  I  couldn't 
tell  who  was  in  the  room. 

2a.  I  like  Myrtle  very  much,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  her  humble  slave. 

2b.  Though  I  like  Myrtle  very  much,  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  her  humble  slave. 

4.  Change  brief  compound  sentences,  or  two  simple 
sentences  with  the  same  subject,  into  simple 
sentences  with  compound  predicates. 

la.  The   fox   trotted   into   the   woods  a   few   yards, 

and  then  he  turned  to  look  back  at  his  pursuers. 

lb.  The  fox  trotted  into  the  woods  a  few  yards 
and  turned  to  look  back  at  his  pursuers. 

2a.  I  went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  I  slept  through 
without  a  break  until  seven. 

2b.  I  went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  and  slept  through 
without  a  break  until  seven. 

5.  Change  short,  loose  sentences  to  periodic  sen- 
tences whenever  possible. 

la.  You  must  drive  carefully,  or  you  will  skid  on 
these  slippery  roads. 

lb.  To  avoid  skidding  on  these  slippery  roads  you 
must  drive  carefully. 

2a.  A  man  cannot  afford  to  play  the  market  on 
margin  unless  he  has  money  to  throw  away. 

2b.  Unless  he  has  money  to  throw  away,  a  man 
cannot  afford  to  play  the  market  on  margin. 
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6.  Put  a  phrase  or  clause  between  subject  and  verb 
whenever  possible. 

la.  A  genuine  sailor  enjoys  his  contests  with  wind 
and  tide,  and  so  he  will  not  be  satisfied  for  long  with  a 
motor  boat. 

lb.  A  genuine  sailor,  enjoying  his  contests  with  wind 
and  tide,  will  not  be  satisfied  for  long  with  a  motor  boat. 

2a.  These  checks  are  accepted  by  most  banks  when 
they  are  countersigned  by  the  owner. 

2b.  These  checks,  when  countersigned  by  the  owner, 
are  accepted  by  most  banks. 

7.  Condense  a  clause  to  a  phrase  or  tc  one  or  more 
adjectives  whenever  possible. 

la.  He  had  flaming  red  hair,  and  his  temper  was 
a  good  match  for  it. 

lb.  His  temper  was  a  good  match  for  his  flaming 
red  hair. 

2a.  A  road  led  over  the  mountain  pass;  it  was  rough 
and  steep. 

2b.  A  rough,  steep  road  led  over  the  mountain  pass. 

8.  Occasionally  use  a  question  instead  of  a  declara- 
tive sentence. 

la.  You  cannot  climb  a  real  mountain  without 
effort.  You  cannot  play  fast  tennis  at  the  end  of  your 
first  dozen  sets.  You  cannot  make  the  water  polo 
team  within  a  month  of  your  first  swimming  lesson. 
Nor  can  you  write  well  without  much  practice. 

lb.  Can  you  climb  a  real  mountain  without  effort? 
Can  you  play  fast  tennis  at  the  end  of  your  first  dozen 
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sets?  Can  you  make  the  water  polo  team  within  a 
month  of  your  first  swimming  lesson?  If  so,  perhaps 
you  can  write  well  without  much  practice. 

If  the  medicine  contained  in  these  eight  sugges- 
tions does  not  work  the  first  time,  the  dose  should 
be  repeated. 

Having  mastered  these  elementary  means  of 
varying  the  sentence  pattern,  how  are  we  to  use 
them?  Not  in  any  mechanical  way,  certainly;  not 
according  to  some  formula  which  says  that  out  of 
every  ten  sentences  five  should  begin  with  the  sub- 
ject, one  with  a  preposition,  and  so  on.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  use  the  particular  pattern  that  at 
any  given  point  best  expresses  our  thought.  This 
aim  we  can  reach  by  practice.  And  by  practice  we 
can  reach  a  point  where  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
be  very  definitely  conscious  of  the  need  for  variety. 

So  with  other  matters  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
If  we  form  good  habits  in  writing,  we  shall  find  as 
we  go  on  that  we  are  doing  easily,  often  almost  in- 
stinctively, things  that  once  cost  us  a  struggle. 

Exercises 

(A)  Criticize  and  improve  the  following  sen- 
tences •} 

1.  Taking  the  upper  road,  Camden  can  be  reached. 

2.  When  seven  years  old,  his  father,  incapacitated 
for  further  service,  retired  to  England. 

1  A  few  of  them  contain  errors  in  grammar. 
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3.  Cardinal  Guido,  as  he  fully  intended,  looked 
superb;  strong  as  a  saint  and  he  was  as  impassive  as 
Caesar. 

4.  Looking  down  the  long  avenue,  with  its  lights 
reflected  by  the  wet  pavements,  a  curious  phenomenon 
was  seen. 

5.  His  new  car  is  longer,  heavier,  and  you  can  ride 
more  easily  in  it  than  in  the  old  one. 

6.  We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  who  a  man  is  as 
in  finding  out  what  sort  of  person  he  might  be. 

7.  The  beaches  of  Florida,  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  New  England,  are  wider  and  hard. 

8.  By  working  industriously,  the  silver  was  soon 
polished. 

9.  His  chief  pleasures  in  the  summer  are  driving 
an  automobile  and  to  play  golf. 

10.  The  gipsy-moth  is  a  formidable  pest.  If  allowed 
to  multiply,  the  shade  trees  will  be  defoliated  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time. 

11.  Now  and  again  he  slid  back  a  tiny  shutter,  dis- 
closing a  little  oblong  of  light,  and  peers  through  into 
the  furnace,  where  the  broad  flame  of  the  sprayed  oil 
licked  roaring  about  the  cone.  Then  the  engine-room 
artificer  inserted  a  thin  rod  of  steel  with  a  flanged 
end  and  clears  the  furnace  of  the  caked  deposit;  then 
he  closed  the  tiny  shutter  and  stands  vigilant.  Behind 
him  the  piston  of  the  air-pump  forcing  in  the  oil  jumped 
smoothly  up  and  down. 

12.  They  bow  to  Theobald  as  they  passed  the  read- 
ing desk  and  take  their  seats. 

13.  As  our  steamer  approaches  the  Narrows,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  eagerly  searched  for  by  us. 
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14.  Marian  returned  from  her  tour  of  the  Cape  in 
high  spirits,  for  four  pieces  of  Sandwich  glass  had 
been  bought  by  her  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

15.  The  young  man  was  dressed  in  a  dark-blue  serge 
coat,  white  flannel  trousers,  and  he  wore  patent-leather 
pumps. 

(B)  Point  out  defects  in  movement  or  sound  in 
the  following  sentences: 

1.  "Ah,  cool  Kitty!"  his  hostess  sighed  again — but 
diverted,  as  she  spoke,  by  the  reappearance  of  her 
butler,  this  time  positively  preceding  Lord  Theign, 
whom  she  met,  when  he  presently  stood  before  her, 
his  garb  of  travel  exchanged  for  afternoon  dress,  with 
yearning  tenderness  and  compassionate  curiosity. 

2.  In  the  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  the  sky  having 
cleared,  and  the  new  tire,  owing  to  John's  exertions, 
being  snugly  on,  and  the  small  trunk,  dust-proof,  as 
we  knew  to  our  satisfaction,  being  lashed  in  place,  we 
started. 

3.  It  was  a  real  provocation,  for  he  had  intended  to 
attend  the  Convocation. 

4.  Aside  from  the  gain  to  the  company  in  the  greater 
lightness  of  these  cars,  these  cars  requiring  less  power 
to  operate,  these  cars  have  several  improvements  on 
the  passenger's  behalf. 

5.  The  occasion  of  the  ensuing  remarks  is  the  demoli- 
tion— no  doubt  when  they  come  to  publication,  accom- 
plished or  plainly  impending,  already,  even  while 
they  are  making,  irrevocably  determined — of  "the 
earliest  example  of  the  skeleton  construction." 
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6.  He  is  consistently  and  persistently  insistent  on 
having  Mudge  for  his  assistant. 

7.  There  is  no  use  in  asking  Sanders,  as  he  thinks 
this  is  as  bad  as  is  possible. 

8.  The  evil  result  is  due,  to  speak  justly,  not  wholly 
but  only  partly  to  his  folly. 

(C)  Rewrite  the  following  passage  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sentences  will  have  more  variety : 

The  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
New  Hampshire  reached  Providence.  The  citizens 
resolved  upon  a  demonstration.  Nine  states  had  now 
accepted  the  instrument.  It  now  went  into  effect  in 
those  nine  states.  The  federalists  increased  their  cam- 
paign, but  they  had  little  success.  The  motions  for  a 
convention  were  constant,  but  they  were  fruitless. 
The  motion  was  rejected  in  October,  1788,  in  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  forty  to  fourteen.  The  motion  was 
rejected  in  December  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  twelve. 
It  was  lost  again  in  March  of  the  next  year  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-nine  to  nineteen.  It  was  lost  in  October, 
1789,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  seventeen. 

A  critical  change  in  the  situation  occurred  when 
North  Carolina  ratified  the  Constitution  as  the  twelfth 
state.  Rhode  Island  was  now  absolutely  alone.  The 
leaders  of  the  Federal  Party  girded  themselves  for  a 
final  spurt.  The  Assembly  met  by  adjournment  at 
Providence  in  January,  1790.  The  motion  for  the 
convention  was  made  for  the  eighth  time.  A  long 
debate  followed.  The  roll  was  called,  and  the  vote 
was  thirty-four  to  twenty-nine  in  favor  of  a  convention. 
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The  measure  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concur- 
rence. There  was  an  all  day's  discussion,  and  then 
the  Senate  voted  for  non-concurrence,  five  to  four. 
The  Assembly  was  unwilling  to  wait  until  Monday  under 
the  stress  of  such  excitement,  and  so  it  adjourned  until 
Sunday.  A  "great  concourse  of  people  gathered  to 
attend  the  session."  Religious  services  in  Providence 
were  suspended.  The  resolution  for  the  convention 
was  again  passed  by  the  house.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  approval.  One  of  the  anti-federal  senators 
was  an  out-of-town  minister.  He  thought  his  congre- 
gation needed  him  more  than  his  party  did.  His  deser- 
tion left  a  tie  vote.  The  deciding  vote  rested  with 
the  Governor.  Governor  Collins  was  aware  of  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  the  state  was  placed.  He 
was  a  paper-money  partisan  and  an  anti-federalist, 
but  he  voted  to  concur.  Thus  by  one  vote  did  the 
legislature  grant  the  people  the  privilege  of  gathering 
in  constitutional  convention. 


CHAPTER  III 
PARAGRAPHS 

1.  Unity 
What  IS  wrong  with  the  following  paragraph? 

Thackeray's  motto  was  "avoid  performing  today 
what  can  be  postponed  till  tomorrow."  When  I  was 
asked  the  other  day  which  one  of  Thackeray's  books 
I  liked  best,  I  gave  the  old  answer  to  a  similar  ques- 
tion, "The  one  I  read  last."  One  of  the  most  comical 
and  interesting  occasions  I  remember  in  connection 
with  Thackeray  was  going  with  him  to  a  grand  concert 
given  in  Boston  by  Madame  Sontag.  Thackeray 
announced  to  me  by  letter  in  1852  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  visit  America  and  would  sail  for  Boston  by 
the  Canada  on  the  30th  of  October.  His  playfulness 
was  a  marked  peculiarity;  a  great  deal  of  the  time  he 
seemed  like  a  school-boy  who  has  just  been  released 
from  his  tasks.  The  enormous  circulation  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  when  it  was  first  started  with  Thackeray 
for  its  editor-in-chief,  is  a  matter  of  literary  history. 

* 'Everything  about  it  except  outward  form"  would 
be  a  correct  answer,  for  it  is  a  paragraph  only  in  a 
typographical  sense.  It  fails  completely  to  do  the 
one  fundamental  thing  a  paragraph  should  do: 
develop  a  single  idea  or  a  single  phase  of  a  subject. 

75 
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On  reading  the  opening  sentence  we  expect  the 
paragraph  to  tell  us  about  Thackeray's  habit  of 
procrastination.  But  the  next  sentence  leaps  to  a 
totally  different  subject.  The  third  sentence  is 
equally  unrelated  in  thought  to  what  precedes  it. 
The  paragraph,  in  short,  has  as  many  different 
topics  as  sentences.  We  make  violent  jumps  from 
topic  to  topic,  but  get  nowhere.  The  result  is 
simply  confusion. 

Paragraphs,  rightly  understood  and  used,  are  a 
means  of  achieving  and  revealing  orderly  thought. 
The  first  step  toward  right  understanding  is  the 
realization  that  a  paragraph  must  be  a  unit.  Let  us 
compare  a  unified  paragraph  with  the  one  just 
quoted : 

Ballads  were  made  to  be  sung,  not  to  be  printed  and 
read  by  a  solitary  scholar  in  his  study.  They  were 
intended  to  produce  an  immediate  and  momentary 
effect,  not  to  be  scrutinized  and  pondered  over.  Stripped 
of  their  music,  collected  in  a  printed  volume,  they  are 
no  longer  precisely  themselves;  they  are  pressed  flowers, 
impaled  butterflies,  wild  animals  encaged.  For  their 
full  and  proper  effect  they  need  the  support  of  the 
original  simple  melody,  of  burden  or  refrain,  of  the 
plaintive  or  affecting  voices  of  singer  and  chorus;  they 
need  their  natural  surroundings  and  atmosphere — 
twilight,  firelight,  the  peasant's  cottage,  the  spinning- 
wheel,  the  little  group  of  humble  folk,  hushed,  expect- 
ant, deeply  moved. — W.  M.  Hart,  from  the  Introduction 
to  English  Popular  Ballads  (Lake  English  Classics). 
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There  is  no  confusion  here.  We  are  not  forced  to 
leap  across  unbridged  chasms  of  thought,  but  have 
a  well-marked  path  to  follow.  The  paragraph  has 
one  main  idea — ballads  were  meant  to  he  sung  rather 
than  studied.  Each  sentence  bears  on  this  idea. 
When  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  we  find 
that  the  meaning  of  the  opening  sentence  has  been 
unfolded  and  enriched.  The  writer  has  accomplished 
one  definite  purpose :  to  make  his  reader  understand 
one  important  fact  about  ballads. 

To  make  each  paragraph  that  we  write  stand 
for  some  one  thing  is  a  long  stride  toward  successful 
composition.  For  the  chief  significance  of  the 
paragraph  in  modern  writing  depends  upon  its 
unity — upon  its  being  a  single  stage  in  the  progress 
of  the  thought,  or  a  collection  of  related  details. 
That  is  what  the  paragraphs  mean  to  us  when  we 
are  reading  sensibly-written  modern  letters,  reports, 
newspapers,  magazines,  books.  That  is  what  our 
own  paragraphs  should  mean  to  our  own  readers. 

Paragraphing  is  useful  to  the  reader  in  so  far 
as  it  blocks  off  or  separates  groups  of  facts  or  ideas 
into  convenient  units  which  can  be  grasped  by  the 
mind,  without  too  much  effort,  as  wholes.  Sen- 
sible paragraphing  economizes  attention  by  focus- 
ing it  on  a  single  point  or  aspect  of  a  subject  at  a 
time.  If  we  examine  a  passage  of  good  everyday 
prose,  such  as  the  one  printed  on  the  next  page,  we 
shall  find  that  the  paragraphs  do  actually  block  off 
the  details- into  convenient  units: 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  shift  in  responsibiUty 
from  the  individual  to  industry  which  has  taken  place, 
even  in  the  short  space  of  my  own  life.  In  our  early 
days  we  were  tremendously  individualistic.  That 
was  a  basic  characteristic  of  the  founders  of  this  nation. 
Everyone  stood  on  his  own  feet,  or  tried  to  do  so, 
and  was  proud  of  his  efforts.  Each  family  was  a  group 
of  home  industries  complete  and  almost  self  support- 
ing. Little  had  to  be  bought  from  the  general  store. 
Almost  everything  used  was  produced  by  the  family. 
The  women  wove  the  fabrics  for  clothing  from  the 
wool,  cotton,  and  hemp  raised  on  the  place.  The  men 
and  boys  were  their  own  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
shoemakers. 

My  father  expected  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his 
family  without  asking  help  from  anyone.  He  did  it 
largely  by  working  hard  all  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall.  He  loafed,  or  at  least  did  not  work  so  hard, 
during  the  winter.  In  the  fall  I  remember  we  used 
to  imitate  the  thrifty  squirrel  and  stored  up  a  supply 
of  food  to  last  until  spring.  With  wood  and  coal  in 
the  shed,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  the  cellar, 
sausage,  ham,  and  corned  beef  available  in  the  meat- 
house,  we  faced  the  winter  season  of  unemployment 
with  something  considerably  less  than  dread — in  fact, 
if  I  caught  the  spirit  correctly,  as  a  boy,  we  really 
enjoyed  it. 

These  were  my  personal  experiences  as  a  boy,  and 
they  may  not  be  typical  of  this  whole  country,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities.  Yet  I  have  found  them  duplicated 
by  so  many  other  people  who  were  reared  as  I  was, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  boyhood  life  repre- 
sents a  common   picture  of   the  independence  of   the 
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individual  of  earlier  generations.  It  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  this  point  of  view  should  change — but 
it  will  be  too  bad  to  lose  it  entirely. 

After  the  Civil  War  in  this  country  we  commenced 
to  be  less  and  less  an  agricultural  people  and  more 
and  more  an  industrial  nation.  With  the  coming  of 
mass  production,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  other 
changes  incident  to  it,  population  became  congested 
in  great  cities. 

Today  the  average  home-owner  has  no  place  in 
which  to  store  fuel  or  food  beyond  a  supply  for  a  short 
period.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the  unit  of  purchase 
was  a  barrel  of  flour,  a  barrel  of  sugar.  The  unit  of 
purchase  is  the  smallest  available  package.  Chain 
stores  are  conveniently  located  at  almost  every  city 
corner  and  country  crossroad.  The  railroads,  trucks, 
and  passenger  cars  have  made  the  distribution  of  goods 
both  easy  and  quick,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
even  in  a  large  city  like  New  York  there  is  available 
less  than  a  week's  supply  of  food. 

The  average  family  today  exists  from  hand  to  mouth 
and  would  not  know  how  to  live  otherwise  even  if  it 
so  desired.  When  the  periods  of  unemployment  come, 
whether  they  be  seasonal  as  in  the  older  days,  or  due 
to  economic  depression,  the  average  man  has  no  fuel 
or  food  stored  away  to  keep  him  and  his  family 
alive  and  comfortable  while  he  searches  for  work  to  do. 

If  he  was  thrifty  when  business  was  booming,  he 
has  a  savings  account  which  he  can  use  in  bad  times 
to  buy  the  necessary  food  and  clothing  and  keep  a 
roof  over  his  family.  Thousands  of  persons  have 
savings  accounts  as  the  statistics  bear  witness,  yet 
unfortunately  it  just  does  not  seem  natural  for  human 
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beings  to  be  thrifty  and  save  money  while  they  are 
earning  it.  Certainly  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
save  money  now  as  they  used  to  save  food  and  fuel 
against  the  wintertime  of  need.  As  a  result,  many 
thousands  of  people  today  have  no  resources  beyond 
their  immediate  needs. — A.  W.  Robertson,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company. 

We  may  state  the  main  topic  of  each  of  these 
paragraphs  roughly  as  follows: 

1 .  The  economic  independence  of  the  earlier  American 
family. 

2.  My  own  experience  of  this  independence  in  my 
father's  home. 

3.  My  boyhood   experience   fairly   representative  of 
the  earlier  American  independence. 

4.  The    recent    shift   from    agriculture    to    industry, 
from  the  country  to  the  city. 

5.  The  average  family  today  has  only  a  small  supply 
of  fuel  and  food  on  hand. 

6.  The  average  family  has  insufficient  supply  of  neces- 
saries to  tide  it  over  seasons  of  unemployment. 

7.  Much  less  economic  independence  today  than  in 
earlier  days. 

Seen  thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  paragraphs  mark 
successive  stages  of  the  thought;  that  as  we  pass 
from  one  paragraph  to  the  next,  we  likewise  pass 
from  one  particular  aspect  of  the  thought  to  an- 
other. One  thing  at  a  time,  and  not  too  much  of 
it,  is  a  good  working  rule  for  paragraphing. 
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Exercises 
1 .  Divide  this  passage  into  three  unified  paragraphs : 

The  continued  decline  in  passenger  traffic  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  study  and, 
effort,  first,  to  retain  and  recover  the  traffic  where 
possible  through  improved  service,  and,  second,  to  offset 
the  loss  where  practicable,  through  the  elimination  of 
train  and  car  mileage.  With  the  extension  of  improved 
highways,  in  many  instances  paralleling  the  steam  road, 
it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  branch  line  mileage, 
and  also  to  curtail  main  line  mileage.  Even  so,  it 
has  not  been  possible,  with  due  regard  to  public  con- 
venience, to  eliminate  all  of  the  unremunerative  train 
mileage.  For  the  year,  the  passenger  train  miles 
operated  were  15,742,157,  compared  with  17,910,381 
in  the  preceding  year,  or  a  decrease  of  12.11%.  To  sus- 
tain and  invite  long-distance  passenger  traffic,  experi- 
ments were  begun  a  few  years  ago  to  develop  an  even 
greater  degree  of  comfort  for  patrons,  and  it  was  the 
privilege  of  your  Company  to  install  and  operate, 
beginning  May  24,  1931,  the  first  completely  air-condi- 
tioned train  in  the  history  of  railroading.  This  train, 
known  as  the  "Columbian,"  operates  daily  between 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  The 
innovation  was  well  received  by  the  traveling  public, 
and  plans  were  perfected  whereby  a  second  train  was 
equipped  and  placed  in  operation  between  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Jersey  City,  later  in  the  season.  The  patron- 
age on  these  trains,  particularly  during  the  summer 
months,  has  been  gratifying,  and  with  the  experience 
gained  and  further  study  it  is  contemplated  to  improve 
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and  expand  this  service.  The  railroads  of  the  country, 
realizing  the  serious  situation  confronting  them,  sub- 
mitted an  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  June  1931,  for  a  general  increase  of  15% 
in  freight  rates,  which,  after  extended  hearings  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  was  denied.  The 
Commission,  however,  granted  the  roads  authority,  as 
an  emergency  measure,  to  make  increase  in  certain 
rates,  effective  January  4,  1932,  which  it  is  estimated 
may  cause  an  increase  of  roundly  3^2%  in  the  freight 
revenues  of  your  Company.  In  accordance  with  a  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  order  of  the  Commission  approv- 
ing the  rate  increase,  the  Carriers  of  the  country  entered 
into  what  is  known  as  the  "Marshalling  and  Distribut- 
ing Plan,"  under  which  the  amounts  realized  from  the 
rates  so  increased  will  be  paid  to  the  Railroad  Credit 
Corporation  and  used  as  a  fund  for  loans  to  carriers 
failing  to  earn  their  fixed  charges,  and  to  prevent  default. 

2.  Point  out  any  lack  of  unity  in  this  paragraph: 

Although  the  Nazis,  like  the  Reichsbanner,  are  for- 
bidden to  wear  uniforms  in  Germany,  they  go  openly 
about  the  streets  of  Brunswick  in  their  brown  uniforms. 
Each  one  of  them  cultivates  just  one  irregularity — he 
goes  without  a  cap,  for  example,  or  he  wears  an  ordinary 
overcoat — and  for  this  reason  the  Nazi  in  Brunswick 
is  not  considered  as  wearing  a  uniform  by  the  police 
or  by  the  courts.  The  result  is  that  swarms  of  uniformed 
young  men,  who  would  be  promptly  arrested  in  Berlin 
or  Munich,  walk  freely  about  the  streets  of  Brunswick. 
I  have  today  called  on  a  dozen — only  a  few  amongst 
very  many — of  those  who  have  been  seriously  injured 
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by  Nazis  in  the  course  of  this  month.  If  the  Communists 
were  to  do  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  Nazis  are  doing, 
punishment  would  be  instantaneous  and  drastic. 

2.  Arrangement 

A  good  paragraph  is  not  only  unified,  but  orderly. 
Coherence  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  paragraph 
as  to  the  sentence.  In  the  paragraph,  coherence 
has  two  main  aspects:  orderly  arrangement  of 
sentences,  and  cohesion  of  one  sentence  to  another. 
In  this  section  we  shall  consider  the  general  problem 
of  arrangement;  in  Section  3  we  shall  deal  mainly 
with  certain  specific,  frequently  recurring  problems 
in  orderly  paragraph  development;  and  in  Section 
4  we  shall  discuss  the  means  of  cementing  together 
the  items  that  compose  a  paragraph. 

The  first  rule  of  orderly  arrangement  is  to  bring 
together  those  details  of  a  paragraph  which  are 
most  closely  related.  Let  us  compare  two  versions 
of  an  order  for  goods  sent  by  a  retail  hardware  dealer 
to  his  jobber  in  a  neighboring  city: 

(A) 

Please  send  me  1  doz.  Acme  domestic  humidifiers, 
7''x24".  I  hope  you  will  forward  them  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  I  also  need  3^  gross  Stanley  awls,  assorted 
sizes.  I  wish  you  would  ship  these  goods  via  Bowker's 
express.  In  addition,  please  send  6  rolls  ^  in,  weather- 
stripping.  These  items  are  to  be  charged  to  my  account. 
And  please  don't  fail  to  include  2  Miller  adjustable 
mitre-boxes.  No.  2  (6  in.  size),  in  the  shipment. 
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(B) 
Please  send   me   the   following   items  via   Bowker's 
express  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  charge  them 
to  my  account: 

1.  1  doz.  Acme  domestic  humidifiers,  7"x24" 

2.  Y2  gross  Stanley  awls,  assorted  sizes 

3.  6  rolls  5^  in.  rubber  weather-stripping 

4.  2  Miller  adjustable  mitre-boxes,  No.  2  (6  in.  size) 

In  (A)  closely-related  details  are  not  brought  to- 
gether. The  paragraph  seesaws  back  and  forth  from 
goods  wanted  to  directions.  In  (B)  all  the  directions 
are  grouped  together  and  all  the  items  comprising 
the  order.  The  advantage  plainly  lies  with  the 
second  version.  It  is  much  more  workmanlike  and 
useful,  because  it  concentrates  attention  on  one  set 
of  related  details  at  a  time. 

The  second  rule  of  orderly  arrangement  is  to 
place  the  sentences  of  a  paragraph  in  a  natural  or 
logical  sequence.  The  first  sentence  should  lead  to 
the  second  or  prepare  the  way  for  it,  the  second 
sentence  should  do  the  same  for  the  third,  and  so 
on.  Unless  there  is  some  reasonable  sequence  of 
thought  between  sentences,  a  paragraph  is  likely 
to  be  confusing  instead  of  clear;  and  its  individual 
sentences,  no  matter  how  well  formed,  are  as  un- 
satisfying to  the  mind  as  the  scattered  parts  of  a  pic- 
ture-puzzle. The  difference  in  clarity  between 
a  paragraph  in  which  the  sentences  do  not  form 
some  appreciable  sequence  and  a  paragraph  in  which 
they  do,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 
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(C) 
A  few  tall  trees  out  in  the  open  lift  their  heads  above 
the  surface  of  the  mist.  A  tiger  has  passed  camp  dur- 
ing the  night.  A  dreary  breakfast  and  we  are  glad 
to  get  under  way.  Elephants  are  very  numerous  in 
Indo-China,  but,  owing  to  the  thick  jungle  they  inhabit, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them,  unless  you  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  catch  them  in  the  open  early  or  late. 
So  I  must  ask  my  reader  to  step  with  me  for  a  moment 
into  the  jungle  and  to  picture  himself  regretfully  crawl- 
ing out  of  bed  into  the  pitch  darkness  of  a  cold,  misty 
morning.  Dawn  has  just  broken,  and  the  mist  lies 
black  and  heavy  over  the  forest.  Elephants  come 
out  to  the  watering  holes  during  the  night,  but  usually 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  cool  of  the  forest  at  the 
first  sign  of  day.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  dry 
season.  It  is  wet,  and  the  cold,  clammy  dew  soaks 
us  to  the  skin.  The  trees  are  the  trees  of  a  dream, 
weird  and  unsupported,  and  their  great  black  trunks 
disappear  into  the  blacker  mist  below.  We  see  fresh 
tiger  tracks.  Our  trail  leads  a  way  through  the  accursed 
elephant  grass. 

(D) 
Elephants  are  very  numerous  in  Indo-China,  but, 
owing  to  the  thick  jungle  they  inhabit,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  them,  unless  you  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  catch  them  in  the  open  early  or  late.  They  come 
out  to  the  watering  holes  during  the  night,  but  usually 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  cool  of  the  forest  at  the 
first  sign  of  day.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  dry 
season.  So  I  must  ask  my  reader  to  step  with  me  for  a 
moment  into  the  jungle  and  to  picture  hims^f  crawl- 
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ing  out  of  bed  into  the  pitch  darkness  of  a  cold,  misty 
morning.  A  dreary  breakfast  and  we  are  glad  to  get 
under  way.  Dawn  has  just  broken  and  the  mist  lies 
black  and  heavy  over  the  forest.  A  few  tall  trees  out 
in  the  open  lift  their  heads  above  its  surface.  They 
are  the  trees  of  a  dream,  weird  and  unsupported,  and 
their  great  black  trunks  disappear  into  the  blacker 
mist  below.  The  trail  leads  a  way  through  the  accursed 
elephant  grass.  It  is  wet,  and  the  cold,  clammy  dew 
soaks  us  to  the  skin.  We  see  fresh  tiger  tracks.  The 
fellow   has   passed    camp  during  the  night. ^ 

In  comparing  these  paragraphs  we  observe  that 
in  (D)  the  application  of  the  first  rule  brings  related 
statements  together:  the  three  sentences  about 
elephants  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  instead  of 
being  separated  as  in  (C) ;  so,  for  another  instance, 
do  the  two  sentences  about  the  tiger,  or  the  two 
sentences  that  describe  the  trees.  Furthermore,  we 
see  that  in  (D)  each  statement  helps  to  prepare  the 
way  for  what  follows,  makes  it  more  immediately 
intelligible.  The  sentences  in  (D)  are  parts  of  an 
ordered  sequence;  they  carry  the  mind  along  with- 
out aimless  floundering  and  guesswork  in  a  direc- 
tion chosen  by  the  writer.  They  are  like  rails  laid 
end  to  end  to  form  a  smooth  track  for  the  thought 
they  carry. 

The  two  rules  that  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing work  together  for  clearness  by  giving  order 
and  consecutiveness  to  the  thought  of  a  paragraph. 

1  From  Douglas  Burden's  "The  Ibex  and  the  Elephant."  Used  by  permission 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Co. 
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For  convenience,  and  as  a  reminder  of  their  close 
partnership,  we  may  put  them  in  a  sentence:  Ar- 
range the  sentences  of  a  paragraph  in  a  natural  or 
logical  sequence,  keeping  related  statements  together. 
The  five  most  generally  useful  schemes  of  arrange- 
ment for  clearness  are  as  follows: 

1.  Time  order.  Time  order  is  available  in  writ- 
ing of  events,  experiences,  steps  in  a  process,  and 
so  forth.  "You  first  remove  the  hub-cap.  .  .  .  Then 
you  take  out  the  cotter  pin  .  .  .  Next  ..."  Illus- 
trations of  time  order  will  be  found  in  quoted  para- 
graphs on  pages  85  (D),  89  (F),  and  100. 

2.  Space  order.  Space  order  is  helpful  in  dealing 
with  the  layout  of  machines  in  a  mill,  the  arrange- 
ment of  furniture  in  an  office,  the  parts  of  an  engine, 
the  location  of  a  dam,  the  plan  of  a  house,  the  fea- 
tures of  a  face,  and  similar  subjects  in  which  one 
thing  is  above  or  below  another,  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  to  the  front  or  rear,  nearer  or  farther,  and  so 
on.  Space  order  is  illustrated  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  on  pages  94-95. 

3.  General  and  particular.  We  may  begin  with 
a  general  statement  and  follow  it  with  the  particu- 
lars on  which  it  is  based,  or  we  may  reverse  the 
process.  "I  recommend  him  most  heartily  .  .  . 
He  is  intelligent  .  .  .  loyal  .  .  .  industrious  ..." 
"Miss  Black  has  worked  in  our  office  .  .  .  competent 
stenographer  .  .  .  experienced  in  filing  .  .  .  faithful 
worker  .  .  .  We  do  not  hesitate,  to  recommend  her 
highly."    Illustrations  of  this  order  of  arrangement 
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will  be  found  in  quoted  paragraphs  on  pages  76, 
97,  98,  and  99. 

4.  Cause  and  result.  We  may  begin  with  a  cause 
and  work  forward  to  its  result,  or  begin  with  a  result 
and  work  back  to  its  cause.  'Toe  had  intermittent 
spells  of  drinking  too  much  .  .  .  As  a  result  he  lost 
place  after  place."  "Forty  football  players  killed 
in  one  season  .  .  .  game  now  more  dangerous  .  .  . 
due  to  recent  changes  in  the  rules  ..."  An  illus- 
tration may  be  found  in  the  quoted  paragraph  on 
page  106. 

5.  Order  of  convenience.  The  order  of  convenience 
is  useful  when  no  natural  or  logical  order  is  readily 
available,  as  in  orders  for  goods  to  be  shipped  and 
other  lists.  We  adopt  any  order  that  seems  to  us 
convenient  and  sensible.  "A  golfer  needs  .  .  . 
clubs  .  .  .  golf-bag  .  .  .  balls  .  .  .  shoes  .  .  ." 
"I  have  three  reasons  for  wanting  to  be  a  doctor 
.  .  .  First  .  .  .  Second  .  .  .  Third  ..."  Illustra- 
tions will  be  found  in  paragraphs  quoted  on  pages 
84  and  101-102. 

But  clearness,  though  it  is  the  most  important, 
is  not  the  only  consideration  governing  the  arrange- 
ment of  sentences  within  the  paragraph.  A  para- 
graph may  be  clear  and  yet  be  ineffective  because 
it  lacks  movement  or  emphasis,  or  both.  It  ought 
to  move  onward.  And  sometimes  it  ought  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  its  main  idea.  When  it  does 
both  of  these  things,  it  is  more  effective  than  when 
it  does  only  one  of  them  or  neither.    The  following 
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examples  will  show  the  difference  between  an  inef- 
fective paragraph  and  one  in  which  there  is  both 
progressive  movement  and  climax: 

(E) 

History  contains  no  more  touching  instance  of 
military  fidelity,  or  of  the  influence  of  a  commanding 
mind.  Under  the  circumstances  of  a  siege,  any  troops 
so  scantily  provided  with  officers  might  have  been 
expected  to  show  signs  of  insubordination;  and  the 
danger  was  peculiarly  great  in  a  force  composed  of  men 
differing  widely  from  each  other  in  extraction,  color, 
language,  manners,  and  religion.  The  devotion  of  the 
little  band  to  its  chief  surpassed  anything  that  is 
related  of  the  Tenth  Legion  of  Caesar,  or  of  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon.  During  fifty  days  the  siege  went 
on.  The  sepoys  came  to  Clive,  not  to  complain  of 
their  scanty  fare,  but  to  propose  that  all  the  grain 
should  be  given  to  the  Europeans,  who  required  more 
nourishment  than  the  natives  of  Asia.  The  breach 
increased  day  by  day.  During  fifty  days  the  young 
captain  maintained  the  defense  with  a  firmness,  vigi- 
lance, and  ability  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  oldest  marshal  in  Europe.  The  thin  gruel,  the 
sepoys  said,  which  was  strained  from  the  rice,  would 
suffice  for  themselves.  The  garrison  began  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  hunger. 

(F) 

During  fifty  days  the  siege  went  on.  During  fifty 
days  the  young  captain  maintained  the  defense,  with 
a  firmness,   vigilance,   and   ability  which  would   have 
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done  honor  to  the  oldest  marshal  in  Europe.  The 
breach,  however,  increased  day  by  day.  The  garrison 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  hunger.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, any  troops  so  scantily  provided  with 
officers  might  have  been  expected  to  show  signs  of 
insubordination;  and  the  danger  was  peculiarly  great 
in  a  force  composed  of  men  differing  widely  from  each 
other  in  extraction,  color,  language,  manners,  and 
religion.  But  the  devotion  of  the  little  band  to  its 
chief  surpassed  anything  that  is  related  of  the  Tenth 
Legion  of  Caesar,  or  of  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon. 
The  sepoys  came  to  Clive,  not  to  complain  of  their 
scanty  fare,  but  to  propose  that  all  the  grain  should 
be  given  to  the  Europeans,  who  required  more  nourish- 
ment than  the  natives  of  Asia.  The  thin  gruel,  they 
said,  which  was  strained  from  the  rice,  would  suffice 
for  themselves.  History  contains  no  more  touching 
instance  of  military  fidelity,  or  of  the  influence  of  a 
commanding  mind. — Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

Example  (E)  is  intelligible,  but  that  is  about  all 
that  can  be  said  for  it.  Example  (F)  shows  a  great 
gain  in  forward  movement;  its  thought  does  not 
seesaw  back  and  forth  or  turn  in  a  circle,  but  pro- 
ceeds surely  and  swiftly  to  the  goal  set  for  it  in  the 
last  sentence.  And  as  the  thought  moves  on,  the 
reader's  interest  becomes  livelier;  for  the  order  is 
climactic — that  is,  the  details  are  presented  in  an 
order  of  increasing  interest  or  significance,  the 
most  striking  being  reserved  for  the  end.  In  (E) 
the  most  important  details  are  buried  in  the  para- 
graph,  which   runs  downhill   to   an   anticlimax,    a 
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relatively  minor  detail  at  the  end.  Example  (F) 
puts  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs,  on  the  sepoys' 
extraordinary  devotion  and  its  silent  testimony  to 
Clive's  ''commanding  mind."  The  arrangement 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  most  memorable. 

One  further  comparison — a  brief  one — will  help 
us  to  see  how  considerations  of  clearness  and  em- 
phasis may  combine  to  bring  about  a  good  result. 
A  department  store  is  to  send  a  letter  to  occasional 
cash  customers  offering  them  charge  accounts  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  patronize  the  store  more 
regularly.  Three  versions  of  one  of  the  paragraphs 
are  as  follows: 

(G) 

Many  of  our  friends  feel  so  much  at  home  that  they 
frequently  give  us  helpful  criticism  about  the  goods 
we  offer  and  the  service  we  render.  If  you  would  take 
such  an  interest  in  us,  we  believe  it  would  make  the 
task  of  shopping  a  real  pleasure.  Often  our  friends 
suggest  new  lines  of  merchandise  and  new  methods 
of  presenting  them. 

(H) 

If  you  would  take  the  kind  of  interest  in  us  that 
many  of  our  friends  do,  we  believe  it  would  make  the 
task  of  shopping  a  real  pleasure.  They  feel  so  much 
at  home  with  us  that  they  frequently  give  us  helpful 
criticism  about  the  goods  we  offer  and  the  service  we 
render.  Often  they  suggest  new  lines  of  merchandise 
and  new  methods  of  presenting  them. 
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(I) 

Many  of  our  friends  feel  so  much  at  home  that  they 
frequently  give  us  helpful  criticism  about  the  goods 
we  offer  and  the  service  we  render.  Often  they  suggest 
new  lines  of  merchandise  and  new  methods  of  presenting 
them.  If  you  would  take  such  an  interest  in  us,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  make  the  task  of  shopping  a  real  pleasure. 

Assuming,  as  we  properly  may,  that  the  important 
sentence  is  the  one  about  making  shopping  at  a 
particular  store  a  pleasure,  we  should  rule  out 
version  (G)  at  once  on  two  counts:  it  is  disorderly, 
separating  the  related  ideas  of  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion; and  it  buries  the  important  idea  in  the 
middle  of  the  paragraph.  Both  versions  (H)  and 
(I)  are  orderly  and  present  a  reasonable  sequence 
of  thought.  But  (I)  is  more  immediately  clear  than 
is  (H):  as  we  read,  in  (H),  ''the  kind  of  interest  in 
us,"  we  cannot  be  sure  of  its  meaning,  but  must 
wait  until  we  have  completed  the  paragraph; 
whereas,  in  (I),  "such  an  interest"  is  clear  at  once 
because  the  preceding  sentences  have  prepared  us 
for  it.  Immediate  clearness  is  a  positive  advantage, 
especially  in  letters  that  are  likely  to  be  hastily  read. 
And  (I)  has  the  further  advantage  of  giving  greater 
emphasis  to  the  important  idea  by  means  of  climatic 
arrangement.  The  final  impression  made  on  the 
reader's  mind  is  the  notion  of  "shopping  a  pleasure." 
From  this  analysis  it  should  be  plain  to  us  that  the 
clearest  arrangement  may  also  be  the  most  forceful. 
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Exercises 

Improve  the  order  of  sentences  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

1.  Recently  a  citizen  of  Plainville  bought  a  house, 
and,  as  he  was  inspecting  it,  he  came  upon  a  rather 
unusual  painting  that  had  been  stored  away  in  the 
attic.  The  next  time  you  purchase  a  house,  be  sure 
to  see  to  it  that  you  stipulate  in  the  deed  that  whatever 
the  attic  may  contain,  it  belongs  to  the  property  and 
therefore  passes  into  your  hands.  He  called  in  experts 
and  found  that  the  curious  picture  was  ''Abraham's 
Sacrifice,"  painted  by  Piero  Delia  Francesca  in  Italy 
about  the  year  1472.  Its  value  is  about  $30,000.  It 
was  a  great  find,  but  the  court  ruled  that  the  painting 
did  not  go  with  the  house,  and  the  new  owner  was 
forced  to  give  it  up. 

2.  Take  an  extreme  case.  Suppose  that  an  adult 
man,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  could  be  suddenly 
placed  in  the  world,  as  Adam  is  said  to  have  been,  and 
then  left  to  do  as  he  best  might.  Pain  and  pleasure  would 
be  at  his  elbow  telling  him  to  do  this  and  avoid  that; 
and  by  slow  degrees  the  man  would  receive  an  educa- 
tion which,  if  narrow,  would  be  thorough,  real,  and 
adequate  to  his  circumstances,  though  there  would  be 
no  extras  and  very  few  accomplishments.  It  is  import- 
ant to  remember  that,  in  strictness,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  uneducated  man.  How  long  would  he  be 
left  uneducated?  Not  five  minutes.  Nature  would 
begin  to  teach  him,  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch, 
the  properties  of  objects. 
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3.  Through  the  whole  four-year  course  runs  con- 
sistently the  ideal  of  personal  discipline.  The  assigned 
lesson  will  cover  each  day  certain  pages  of  a  textbook. 
The  West  Point  cadet,  once  entered  upon  his  work, 
finds  his  studies  absolutely  determined  for  him.  He 
becomes  a  member  of  a  section  of  perhaps  ten.  At  the 
call  of  the  instructor,  he  must  rise,  put  his  heels  together, 
begin  with  the  formula,  *T  am  required  to  recite,  etc."; 
and  is  most  successful  when  he  repeats  the  exact  language 
of  the  textbook.  Whether  he  will  or  not,  he  must  take 
as  assigned  measure  of  mathematics,  science,  modern 
languages,  drawing,  history,  and  dancing.  He  must  be 
ready  every  day,  and  his  standing  in  comparison  with 
every  other  man  in  his  class  is  posted  at  the  end  of 
each  week,  made  out  to  the  fractional  part  of  a  per 
cent.  The  hours  for  work  and  play  are  fixed,  and  he 
may  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  West  Point 
reservation. 


3.  Methods  of  Development 

Most  paragraphs  have  main  ideas  or  topics  that 
require  development.  When,  for  instance,  a  person 
who  has  been  traveling  in  the  West  Indies  writes, 
"It  was  into  the  harbor  of  Castries  that  there  crept 
on  May  8,  1902,  an  unexpected  and  woeful-looking 
steamer,"  he  obligates  himself  to  continue.  This 
bare  statement,  provoking  curiosity  but  not  satis- 
fying it,  must  be  developed;  details  must  follow: 

It  was  into  the  harbor  of  Castries  that  there  crept 
on   May  8,    1902,   an   unexpected   and  woeful-looking 
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steamer.  She  came  slowly,  as  if  in  pain,  her  screw 
laboring  through  the  water  with  much  moaning  and 
creaking.  She  was  gray  and  ghost-like.  Every  scrap 
of  paint  had  been  burnt  from  her  sides,  or  was  hanging 
from  the  bare  iron  like  flaps  of  skin;  her  ropes  were 
charred;  the  planks  of  her  charthouse  were  blackened. 
A  fainting  man  at  the  wheel  clung  to  the  spokes  to 
prevent  himself  from  falling.  His  face  was  so  blistered 
that  his  eyes  were  nearly  shut;  his  hair  was  singed 
close  to  his  skull;  his  hands  were  raw  and  bleeding;  his 
clothes  scorched  into  something  that  was  black  and 
brittle.  The  decks  of  the  ship  were  like  a  gray  sand- 
dune,  for  upon  them  were  many  tons  of  still  hot  ashes. 
There  were  horrible  shapes  lying  muffled  in  this  dust — 
the  bodies  of  dead  men  who  were  covered  with  cinders 
as  with  a  shroud.  This  was  the  steamship  Roddam, 
the  only  vessel  that  escaped  from  the  fearful  disaster 
which  had  overwhelmed  the  town  and  harbor  of  St. 
Pierre. — Sir  Frederick  Treves,  The  Cradle  of  the  Deep. 

Now  we  know  the  How  and  the  Why  of  "woeful- 
looking  steamer." 

The  example  just  given  illustrates  not  only  the 
need  for  development,  but  also  a  useful  and  common 
method  of  development  through  details.  The  topic 
of  the  paragraph  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  a  sen- 
tence, but  is  strongly  suggested  in  the  phrase 
"woeful-looking  steamer,"  a  suggestion  which  is 
reinforced  in  the  last  sentence  by  "the  only  vessel 
that  escaped,"  and  so  on.  Indeed,  the  opening  and 
closing  sentences  may  easily  be  combined  to  give 
the  gist  of  the  paragraph. 
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In  the  paragraph  that  follows,  the  main  topic 
emerges  more  gradually: 

They  appeared  to  be  all  persons  living  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  for  they  addressed  each  other 
familiarly  and  were  conversing  about  love  matters.  One 
of  them,  however,  soon  dropped  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion and,  edging  away  from  the  others,  stood  a  little 
space  apart,  leaning  against  the  wall  on  the  side  of  the 
porch  furthest  from  me.  I  began  to  notice  this  man 
very  particularly,  for  it  was  plain  to  see  that  I  had 
excited  his  interest  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and 
I  did  not  like  his  scrutiny.  He  was,  without  exception, 
the  most  murderous-looking  villain  I  have  ever  had 
the  misfortune  to  meet:  that  was  the  deliberate  opinion 
I  came  to  before  I  formed  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
him.  He  was  a  broad-chested,  powerful-looking  man 
of  medium  height;  his  hands  he  kept  concealed  under 
the  large  cloth  poncho  he  wore;  and  he  had  on  a  slouch 
hat  that  just  allowed  his  eyes  to  be  seen  under  the 
rim.  They  were  truculent,  yellowish-green  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  grow  fiery  and  dim  and  fiery  again  by  turns, 
yet  never  for  a  single  instant  were  they  averted  from 
my  face.  His  black  hair  hung  to  his  shoulders,  and 
he  also  had  a  bristly  mustache,  which  did  not  conceal 
his  brutal  mouth,  nor  was  there  any  beard  to  hide 
his  broad,  swarthy  jowl.  His  jaws  were  the  only  part 
of  him  that  had  any  motion  while  he  stood  there,  still 
as  a  bronze  statue,  watching  me.  At  intervals  he 
ground  his  teeth,  after  which  he  would  slap  his  lips 
together  two  or  three  times,  while  a  slimy  froth,  most, 
sickening  to  see,  gathered  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. — 
W.   H.   Hudson,   The  Purple  Land. 
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The  first  sentence  serves  principally  to  tie  this 
paragraph  to  the  one  before  it.  The  second  and 
third  sentences  lead  up  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
paragraph.  The  fourth  sentence  announces  the 
subject  explicitly.  The  remaining  sentences  develop 
by  details  the  idea  of  "murderous-looking  villain." 
The  two  examples  so  far  considered  are  of  simple, 
straightforward  development  through  details.  A 
second  method  employs  two  or  more  sets  of  details 
contrasted  with  one  another: 

This  Madrid  climate  is  a  gallant  one,  and  kindlier 
to  the  women  than  the  men.  The  ladies  are  built  on 
the  old-fashioned  generous  plan.  Like  a  Southern  table 
in  the  old  times,  the  only  fault  is  too  abundant  plenty. 
They  move  along  with  a  superb  dignity  of  carriage  that 
Banting  would  like  to  banish  from  the  world,  their 
round  white  shoulders  shining  in  the  starlight,  their 
fine  heads  elegantly  draped  in  the  coquettish  and 
always  graceful  mantilla.  But  you  would  look  in  vain 
among  the  men  of  Madrid  for  such  fullness  and  liberal- 
ity of  structure.  They  are  thin,  eager,  sinewy  in  appear- 
ance— though  it  is  the  spareness  of  the  Turk,  not  of 
the  American.  It  comes  from  tobacco  and  the  Guada- 
rrama  winds.  This  still,  fine,  subtle  air  that  blows  from 
the  craggy  peaks  over  the  treeless  plateau  seems  to 
take  all  superfluous  moisture  out  of  the  men  of  Madrid. 
But  it  is,  like  Benedick's  wit,  "a  most  manly  air;  it 
will  not  hurt  a  woman. "^ — John  Hay,   Castilian  Days. 

The  central  idea  of  the  paragraph  is  stated  in  the 
first   sentence.    This  idea,  which  involves  a  com- 

1  Used  by  permission  of,  and  by  arrangement  with,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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parison,  is  then  developed  by  means  of  the  two 
contrasted  sets  of  details.  The  last  sentence  rounds 
out  the  paragraph  and  reinforces  its  unity  by  stat- 
ing the  topic  in  another  form. 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  method  of  com- 
parison or  contrast  is  applied  to  more  than  two 
things : 

With  regard  to  the  Indian,  Parkman  is  under  no 
illusion.  He  does  not,  like  Cooper,  create  an  essentially 
imaginary  red  man  equipped  with  attractive  and 
heroic  qualities;  nor  does  he,  like  some  later  writers 
who  have  seen  the  Indian  only  at  his  worst,  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  picture  him  as  only  a  degraded 
and  brutal  savage,  better  dead  than  alive.  Parkman 
describes  Indian  life  as  he  finds  it,  whether  in  the 
squalor  and  privation  of  the  wigwam  and  camp,  or  the 
excitement  of  the  hunt,  or  the  ardor  of  war.  He  knew 
from  personal  experience  that  the  Indian  could  be 
brave  as  well  as  cruel,  talkative  as  well  as  taciturn, 
angry  and  uncontrollable  as  well  as  self-contained,  a 
firm  friend  as  well  as  a  bitter  and  relentless  enemy; 
and  he  had  no  interest  in  emphasizing  one  quality 
more  than  the  other.  No  other  writer  of  American  his- 
tory has  gauged  so  accurately,  sympathetically,  and 
impartially  the  essential  traits  of  the  Indian  character, 
or  set  forth  so  comprehensively  the  everyday  Indian 
life.  The  picture  is  not  always  pleasing,  but  we  never- 
theless feel  that  the  Indian  whom  we  meet  in  his  pages 
is  a  real  person,  not  a  creature  of  the  imagination. 
— William  Macdonald,  Introduction  to  The  Oregon  Trail 
(The  Lake  English  Classics). 
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The  paragraph  begins  with  the  topic  sentence. 
Then  follows  development  of  the  idea  of  Parkman's 
truthfulness  by  comparing  his  picture  of  the  Indian 
with  more  idealized  and  more  brutalized  portraits. 
In  the  fifth  sentence  the  comparison  is  widened  to 
include  all  writers  of  American  history.  The  last 
sentence  rounds  out  the  paragraph  by  restating  the 
main  idea  in  a  fresh  way. 

A  third  method  of  development  that  is  widely 
useful  is  exemplification — the  giving  of  examples. 
The  author  of  the  next  paragraph  is  discussing  Span- 
ish life  and  character  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago : 

An  infraction  of  parental  discipline  is  never  forgiven. 
I  knew  a  general  whose  daughter  fell  in  love  with  his 
adjutant,  a  clever  and  amiable  young  officer.  He  had 
positively  no  objection  to  the  suitor,  but  was  sur- 
prised that  there  should  be  any  love-making  in  his 
house  without  his  previous  suggestion.  He  refused  his 
consent,  and  the  young  people  were  married  without 
it.  The  father  and  son-in-law  went  off  on  a  campaign, 
fought,  and  were  wounded  in  the  same  battle.  The 
general  was  asked  to  recommend  his  son-in-law  for 
promotion.  "I  have  no  son-in-law!"  "I  mean  your 
daughter's  husband."  "I  have  no  daughter."  "I  refer 
to  Lieutenant  Don  Fulano  de  Tal.  He  is  a  good  officer. 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  recent  affair." 
'Ah!  otra  cosa!"  said  the  grim  father-in-law.  His 
hate  could  not  overcome  his  sense  of  justice.  The 
youth  got  his  promotion,  but  his  general  will  not  recog- 
nize him  at  the  club. — John  Hay,  Castilian  Days. 

1  Used  by  permission  of,  and  by  arrangement  with,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
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The  example  gives  concreteness  to  the  abstract 
statement  in  the  topic  sentence.  What  by  itself 
would  have  been  too  vague  and  general  to  make 
much  of  an  impression  on  our  minds  has  been  made 
definite  and  vivid  by  an  example. 

Sometimes  a  number  of  brief  examples  are  neces- 
sary, as  in  the  following  paragraph: 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  manu- 
facture was  domestic,  on  a  small  scale,  designed  for  a 
local  market.  Men  traveled  and  goods  were  shipped 
only  by  horse  or  by  boat.  Ships  were  small,  dependent 
on  wind  and  tide,  and  very  slow.  In  a  century  all  this 
was  transformed.  The  agent  of  the  transformation 
was  Power,  at  first  steam,  then  hydraulic,  and  in  the 
twentieth  century,  electric.  Fulton's  steamship  made 
its  historic  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  1807. 
In  1814  England  possessed  two  steamships;  not  until 
1838  did  a  steamship  cross  the  Atlantic;  the  great 
Cunard  line  was  founded  in  1840.  Parallel  with  this 
development  was  that  of  the  railway.  George  Stephen- 
son's Rocket  attained  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour 
in  1830;  in  the  same  year  the  first  American-built 
locomotive  was  put  into  service  in  South  Carolina; 
in  1869  the  American  continent  was  spanned  by  the 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Since  1900 
the  enormous  development  of  electricity  as  a  source 
of  power,  the  development  of  the  automobile,  of  hard- 
surfaced  highways,  of  the  airplane,  all  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  modern  transportation  has  been  revo- 
lutionized during  the  lifetime  of  men  still  living.  Phe- 
nomenal, also,  is  the  growth  in  the  application  of  power- 
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machinery  to  manufacture.  Communication  by  tele- 
graph, cable,  telephone,  and  radio  has  facilitated  the 
enormous  expansion  of  commerce  and  industry.  With 
improved  transportation,  manufacture,  and  communi- 
cation, distant  places  are  drawn  together.  A  great 
business  organization  of  today  may  control  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth 
and  may  find  markets  in  the  most  remote  regions. 
The  earth  has  grown  small.  The  sea  is  no  longer  peopled 
by  mythical  monsters.  We  may  read  tonight  what 
happened  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  a  few  hours  ago. 
— Greenlaw  and  Miles,  Literature  and  Life,  Book  Four. 

The  paragraph  is  based  on  a  contrast  between  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  now,  and  this  contrast  is 
developed  chiefly  by  specific  examples — Fulton's 
steamship,  the  Cunard  line,  Stephenson's  Rocket, 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  so  on. 

A  fourth  method  of  development,  and  the  last 
one  we  shall  deal  with  here,  is  enumeration — giving 
a  list  of  particulars: 

Three  great  reasons  make  the  study  of  Lincoln's 
writings  worth  while.  In  the  first  place,  uneven  as 
they  are,  they  contain  masterpieces  of  English  litera- 
ture which  in  themselves,  as  examples  of  effective 
reasoning  and  presentation,  fully  repay  study.  A  second 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  revelation  they  furnish 
of  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  great  figures  of  world  his- 
tory. Knowledge  of  his  writings  develops  an  intellectual 
intimacy  with  a  man  who  was,  in  his  later  years  at 
least,  one  of  the  loftiest  souls  of  history,  but  one  which 
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nevertheless  never  lost  its  contact  and  kinship  with 
the  minds,  hearts,  and  souls  of  the  mass  of  men;  which 
never  found  difficulty  in  its  instinctive  understanding 
of  the  thoughts,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  the  average 
man.  Finally,  these  papers  throw  the  strongest  possi- 
ble light  on  the  political  events  of  their  period  of  Amer- 
ican history,  and  in  that  light  the  study  of  history  is 
simplified  and  humanized. — J.  G.  R.  Hamilton,  Intro- 
duction to  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Abraham 
Lincoln   (The  Lake  English   Classics). 

The  writer  announces  a  list  or  series  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  it.  This  method  is  common  in  busi- 
ness correspondence:  "Please  send  me  the  follow- 
ing goods  .  .  ." ;  "I  am  returning  your  last  shipment 
for  these  reasons  .  .  .";  "Three  marked  advantages 
will  result  if  we  can  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Smithers  and  Wilkins,  Inc.,  in  our  syndicate  ..." 

The  four  methods  illustrated  may  be  freely  and 
variously  combined.  A  paragraph  built  up  on  a  com- 
parison may  have  one  or  both  of  its  contrasting 
parts  developed  by  details  or  by  examples  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  means.  A  paragraph  based 
on  enumeration  may  have  one  or  more  of  its  items 
developed  by  details,  by  comparison,  or  by  examples. 

Unless  there  are  special  reasons  for  not  doing  so, 
it  is  advisable  to  give  a  statement  of  the  topic  or 
a  sufficient  hint  of  it  near  the  beginning  of  a  para- 
graph. Topic  sentences  are  by  no  means  always 
necessary,  but  they  are  very  helpful  to  inexperienced 
writers.    With  our  subject  set  down  before  us  in 
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black  and  white  we  are  less  likely  to  wander  far 
away  from  it  than  we  should  be  if  it  were  half-for- 
gotten in  our  minds.  Hence  the  advantage  to  the 
writer  of  getting  the  topic  on  paper  before  the 
paragraph  has  run  away  from  him. 

Exercises 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects  and  suggest  the  subject  in  each  sentence: 

1.  A  hot  afternoon 

2.  A  rainy  day 

3.  An  absent-minded  person 

4.  A  bashful  person 

5.  A  very  conventional  person 

6.  A  very  unconventional  person 

7.  A  dull  lecture 

8.  An  interested  or  enthusiastic  audience 

9.  A  monotonous  journey 

10.  A  rich  (or  poor)  farming  region 

2.  Write    a    paragraph    developing    one    of    the 
following  topics  by  means  of  details  set  in  contrast: 

1.  Some  students  let  the  social  side  of  college  life 
overshadow  the  intellectual  side 

2.  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush" 

3.  Old  clothes  versus  new  clothes 

4.  "The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swiftest" 

5.  Modern   dancing   contrasted   with   old-fashioned 
dancing 

6.  A  wealthy  poor  person  (or  a  poor  wealthy  person) 
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7.  The   appearance   of   the   latest   Ford   contrasted 
with  that  of  the  earUest 

8.  The  West   is   pohtically   more   progressive   than 
the  East 

9.  The  scenery  of  the  Middle  West  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  East  or  the  Far  West 

10.  A  stay-at-home  traveler 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  developing  one  of  the 
following  topics  by  exemplification: 

1.  Farming  is  a  speculative  business 

2.  Daylight-saving  is  desirable  (or  a  nuisance) 

3.  A  college  boarding  house  is  no  school  of  good  table 
manners 

4.  A  professor  is  sometimes  a  human  being 

5.  Silence  is  not  always  golden 

6.  Don't  monkey  with  a  buzz  saw 

7.  Learning  to  drive  a  car  (or  ride  a  horse,  or  do  a 
high  dive,  etc.)  is  exciting 

8.  Good  positions  for  summer  work  are  hard  to  find 

9.  Playing  football  is  hard  work 

10.  Studying  in  a  chapter  house  has  its  drawbacks 

4.  Articulation 

Articulation  is  used  here  to  signify  the  joining 
or  linking  together  of  sentences.  A  writer's  con- 
cern with  coherence  does  not  necessarily  end  when 
he  has  settled  on  the  order  of  sentences  in  a  para- 
graph. He  must  also  make  sure  that  there  are  no 
unbridged   gaps   between   them.     Sentences   some- 
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times  have  a  way  of  standing  apart  from  their 
neighbors.  The  purpose  of  articulation  is  to  bring 
them  together  into  co-operation  so  that  a  reader 
may  pass  easily  from  one  sentence  to  the  next. 
Its  sole  business  is  to  make  writing  more  intelligible. 
It  adds  nothing  to  substance  and  does  not  alter 
arrangement.  The  usefulness  of  articulation  is  like 
the  usefulness  of  a  signpost  at  the  crossroads;  the 
work  of  each  is  guidance. 

Now  signposts  are  most  useful  when  they  prevent 
the  traveler  from  taking  the  wrong  direction  and 
enable  him  to  reach  his  destination  with  the  least 
trouble;  on  a  road  out  of  which  no  other  roads  lead 
they  are  of  small  value.  So,  too,  with  writing.  If 
each  statement  grows  directly  and  unmistakably  out 
of  the  preceding,  articulation  will  take  care  of  itself. 
But  many  of  the  things  we  write  about  cannot  be 
handled  in  such  straightforward  fashion ;  they  glance 
now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another.  In  such  cases 
the  reader  needs  help  in  keeping  a  straight  course. 

Verbal  links — words  or  phrases  that  knit  sentences 
together — provide  articulation  within  the  para- 
graph. In  the  following  paragraphs  link- words  are 
printed  in  italics: 

(A) 
I  served  with  General  Washington  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  before  the  Revolution,  and,  during 
it,  with  Dr.  Franklin  in  Congress.  I  never  heard  either 
of  them  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  nor  to  any  but 
the   main    point   which   was    to   decide    the   question. 
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They  laid  their  shoulders  to  the  great  points,  knowing 
that  the  little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves.  If 
the  present  Congress  errs  in  too  much  talking,  how  can 
it  be  otherwise  in  a  body  to  which  the  people  send 
150  lawyers,  whose  trade  it  is  to  question  everything, 
yielding  nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour?  That  150 
lawyers  should  do  business  together  ought  not  to  be 
expected. — Thomas  Jefferson,  Autobiography. 

(B) 
Pointing  to  an  old  levee  with  a  higher  embankment 
newly  made  behind  it,  the  captain  told  me  that  a 
breach  had  been  made  there  in  1844,  through  which 
the  Mississippi  burst,  inundating  the  low  cultivated 
lands  between  the  highest  part  of  the  bank  and  the 
swamp.  In  this  manner  thousands  of  valuable  acres 
were  injured.  He  had  seen  the  water  rush  through 
the  opening  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  sucking 
in  several  flat  boats  and  carrying  them  over  a  watery 
waste  into  a  dense  swamp  forest.  Here  the  voyagers 
might  remain  entangled  among  the  trees  unheard  of 
and  unheeded  till  they  were  starved,  if  canoes  were 
not  sent  to  traverse  the  swamps  in  every  direction,  in 
the  hope  of  rescuing  such  wanderers  from  destruction. 
When  we  consider  how  many  hair-breadth  escapes 
these  flat-boats  have  experienced — how  often  they  have 
been  nearly  run  down  in  the  night,  or  even  in  the  day, 
during  dense  fogs,  and  sent  to  the  bottom  by  collision 
with  a  huge  steamer,  it  is  strange  to  reflect  that  at 
length,  when  their  owners  have  caught  sight  of  the 
towers  of  New  Orleans  in  the  distance,  they  should  be 
hurried  into  a  wilderness  and  perish  there. — Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States. 
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(C) 
As  we  lived  near  the  road,  we  often  had  the  traveler 
or  stranger  visit  us  to  taste  our  gooseberry-wine,  for 
which  we  had  great  reputation;  and  I  profess,  with  the 
veracity  of  an  historian,  that  I  never  knew  one  of 
them  find  fault  with  it.  Our  cousins,  too,  even  to  the 
fortieth  remove,  all  remembered  their  affinity,  without 
any  help  from  the  herald's  office,  and  came  very  fre- 
quently to  see  us.  Some  of  them  did  us  no  great  honor 
by  these  claims  of  kindred,  as  we  had  the  blind,  the 
maimed,  and  the  halt  amongst  the  number.  However, 
my  wife  always  insisted  that,  as  they  were  the  same 
flesh  and  blood,  they  should  sit  with  us  at  the  same 
table.  So  that,  if  we  had  not  very  rich,  we  generally 
had  very  happy,  friends  about  us;  for  this  remark  will 
hold  good  through  life,  that  the  poorer  the  guest, 
the  better  pleased  he  ever  is  with  being  treated;  and 
as  some  men  gaze  with  admiration  at  the  colors  of  a 
tulip  or  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  so  I  was  by  nature  an 
admirer  of  happy  human  faces.  However,  when  any 
one  of  our  relations  was  found  to  be  a  person  of  very 
bad  character,  a  troublesome  guest,  or  one  we  desired 
to  get  rid  of,  upon  his  leaving  my  house  I  ever  took 
care  to  lend  him  a  riding-coat  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or 
sometimes  a  horse  of  small  value,  and  I  always  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  he  never  came  back  to  return 
them.  By  this  the  house  was  cleared  of  such  as  we 
did  not  like;  but  never  was  the  family  of  Wakefield 
known  to  turn  the  traveler  or  the  poor  dependent  out 
of  doors. — Goldsmith,   The   Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

The    foregoing    paragraphs,    dissimilar    in    many 
points  of  style,  are  alike  in  having  their  sentences 
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riveted  together  by  words  and  phrases  that  refer 
unmistakably  from  one  sentence  to  another.  There 
are  (1)  connectives  such  as  too  and  however;  (2) 
demonstratives  Hke  this  and  these;  (3)  personal  pro- 
nouns like  he  and  they;  (4)  reference  expressions 
such  as  either  of  them  and  some  of  them;  (5)  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs  that  point  to  things  spoken  of — 
like  such  and  here;  (6)  repetitions  of  important 
words  and  phrases  such  as  150  lawyers  and  flat- 
boats;  and  finally,  (7)  what  we  may  call  ''echo  words," 
which  carry  the  mind  back  to  important  words 
previously  used,  as  (in  B)  opening  harks  back  to 
breach,  hurried  to  rush  and  sucking  in,  and  wilder- 
ness to  dense  swamp  forest. 

These  are  the  common  devices  for  linking  sen- 
tences together  and  making  firm  the  texture  of  a 
paragraph.  Appropriately  used,  they  give  evidence 
of  the  unity  of  a  paragraph  and  make  reading  easier 
and  comprehension  more  certain. 

Exercises 

Point  out  the  means  of  articulation  used  in  the 
following  passages: 

1.  Nature  has  stamped  the  Indian  with  a  hard  and 
stern  physiognomy.  Ambition,  revenge,  envy,  jealousy 
are  his  ruling  passions;  and  his  cold  temperament  is 
little  exposed  to  those  effeminate  vices  which  are  the 
bane  of  milder  races.  With  him  revenge  is  an  over- 
powering instinct;  nay,  more,  it  is  a  point  of  honor  and 
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a  duty.  His  pride  sets  all  language  at  defiance.  He 
loathes  the  thought  of  coercion;  and  few  of  his  race 
have  ever  stooped  to  discharge  a  menial  office.  A  wild 
love  of  liberty,  an  utter  intolerance  of  control,  lie  at  the 
basis  of  his  character,  and  fire  his  whole  existence. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  haughty  independence,  he  is  a 
devout  hero-worshipper;  and  high  achievement  in  war 
or  policy  touches  a  chord  to  which  his  nature  never 
fails  to  respond.  He  looks  up  with  admiring  reverence 
to  the  sages  and  heroes  of  his  tribe;  and  it  is  this  prin- 
ciple, joined  to  the  respect  for  age  springing  from  the 
patriarchal  element  in  his  social  system,  which,  beyond 
all  others,  contributes  union  and  harmony  to  the 
erratic  members  of  an  Indian  community.  With  him 
the  love  of  glory  kindles  into  a  burning  passion;  and 
to  allay  its  cravings,  he  will  dare  cold  and  famine,  fire, 
tempest,  torture,  and  death  itself. 

2.  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  leaving  us,  went  preaching  all 
the  way  through  the  colonies  to  Georgia.  The  settlement 
of  that  province  had  lately  been  begun,  but,  instead  of 
being  made  with  hardy,  industrious  husbandmen, 
accustomed  to  labor,  the  only  people  fit  for  such  an 
enterprise,  it  was  with  families  of  broken  shop-keepers 
and  other  insolvent  debtors,  many  of  indolent  and 
idle  habits,  taken  out  of  the  jails,  who,  being  set  down 
in  the  woods,  unqualified  for  clearing  land,  and  unable 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  new  settlement,  perished 
in  numbers,  leaving  many  helpless  children  unprovided 
for.  The  sight  of  their  miserable  situation  inspired  the 
benevolent  heart  of  Mr.  Whitefield  with  the  idea  of 
building  an  Orphan  House  there,  in  which  they  might 
be  supported  and  educated.  Returning  northward,  he 
preached  up  this  charity,  and  made  large  collections, 
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for  his  eloquence  had  a  wonderful  power  over  the 
hearts  and  purses  of  his  hearers,  of  which  I  myself  was 
an  instance. 

3.  But  the  special  curse,  as  one  may  call  it,  of  the 
Encantadas,  that  which  exalts  them  in  desolation  above 
Idumea  and  the  Pole,  is  that  to  them  change  never 
comes;  neither  the  change  of  seasons  nor  of  sorrows. 
Cut  by  the  Equator,  they  know  not  autumn  and  they 
know  not  spring;  while  already  reduced  to  the  lees  of 
fire,  ruin  itself  can  -work  little  more  upon  them.  The 
showers  refresh  the  deserts,  but  in  these  isles  rain  never 
falls.  Like  split  Syrian  gourds,  left  withering  in  the 
sun,  they  are  cracked  by  an  everlasting  drought  beneath 
a  torrid  sky.  ''Have  mercy  upon  me,"  the  wailing  spirit 
of  the  Encantadas  seems  to  cry,  "and  send  Lazarus  that 
he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my 
tongue,  for  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame." 

Another  feature  in  these  isles  is  their  emphatic  unin- 
habitableness.  It  is  deemed  a  fit  type  of  all-forsaken 
overthrow,  that  the  jackal  should  den  in  the  wastes  of 
weedy  Babylon;  but  the  Encantadas  refuse  to  harbor 
even  the  outcasts  of  the  beasts.  Man  and  wolf  alike 
disown  them.  Little  but  reptile  life  is  here  found — tor- 
toises, lizards,  immense  spiders,  snakes,  and  the  strang- 
est anomaly  of  outlandish  Nature,  the  aguano.  No 
voice,  no  low,  no  howl  is  heard;  the  chief  sound  of  life 
here  is  a  hiss. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  WHOLE  COMPOSITION:  ORGANIZATION 

1.  Preliminaries 

A  composition  is  an  organized  piece  of  writing 
sufficiently  complete  in  itself  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
whole.  It  may  be  a  letter,  a  theme  in  an  English 
course,  a  term  paper,  a  report  of  an  experiment 
or  investigation,  a  newspaper  or  magazine  article, 
a  report  from  a  corporation  to  its  stockholders,  an 
account  of  some  personal  experience  or  adventure, 
a  short  story,  a  novel,  a  play,  a  poem,  a  biography, 
or  any  other  form  of  writing  that  has  recognizable 
completeness  and  organization. 

In  structure  a  good  composition  is  unified,  coher- 
ent, and  well  proportioned.  It  is  unified  if  all  its 
parts  bear  on  the  subject  so  directly  that  the  main 
idea  stands  out  clearly  and  the  reader's  attention 
is  not  drawn  away  by  irrelevant  matters.  It  is 
coherent  if  its  parts  follow  one  another  in  an  orderly 
way,  related  statements  being  kept  together  and 
each  statement  preparing  for  the  next.  It  is  well 
proportioned  if  the  most  important  parts  are  given 
most  space. 

To  help  us  attain  these  desirable  qualities  in  our 
writing  five  working  principles  are  set  forth  in  this 
chapter:  Selection,  Adaptation,  Arrangement,  Artic- 
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ulation,  and  Proportion.  The  first  two  are  con- 
cerned with  important  aspects  of  unity;  the  third 
and  fourth,  with  coherence;  all  of  them  combine 
to  produce  an  efficient  whole  that  has  behind  it  the 
drive  of  purpose,  of  means  controlled  to  a  definite 
end.  These  principles  are  valuable  in  almost  every 
kind  of  discourse.  But  as  we  are  primarily  interested 
in  everyday  writing,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  apply 
them  to  works  of  literature,  such  as  plays  and 
novels;  that  application  we  shall  leave  to  other 
textbooks  and  to  other  courses. 

Structure  implies,  naturally,  material  to  work 
with — something  to  say.  In  a  good  composition 
the  subject-matter  is  of  some  real  interest  or  im- 
portance to  the  writer.  Neglect  of  subject-matter 
leads  to  triviality — an  obvious  truth  sometimes 
overlooked  by  students  in  theme  courses.  A  theme, 
they  argue,  is  just  an  exercise;  so  what  one  writes 
matters  little,  provided  one  writes  it  well.  Students 
who  take  such  an  attitude  rob  themselves  of  per- 
haps half  the  value  of  the  course.  They  are  culti- 
vating mere  glibness  at  the  expense  of  genuine 
self-expression.  The  sooner  we  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  significant  and  the  insignificant,  to 
take  pains  to  get  our  facts  straight,  and  to  express 
our  real  judgments,  the  better  equipped  we  shall 
be  for  the  later  years  of  college  and  for  our  work 
after  graduation. 

The  problem  of  finding  good  material  for  themes 
must  usually  be  solved  by  the  student.    It  is  almost 
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as  unfair  to  expect  a  theme  course  to  furnish  sub- 
stance as  it  would  be  to  expect  the  course  in  arith- 
metic, which  teaches  us  how  to  reckon  interest,  to 
furnish  the  dollars.  The  most  suitable  material,  in 
the  long  run,  is  derived  from  the  student's  own  life — 
the  events,  experience,  knowledge,  thought,  and 
feeling  which  constitute  his  world.  Here  he  is  on 
familiar  ground.  On  subjects  that  grow  out  of  his 
own  experience  and  knowledge,  relatively  slight 
though  that  experience  and  knowledge  may  be,  he 
will  have  something  real  to  say. 

About  any  particular  subject  that  attracts  our 
attention  we  shall  do  well  to  ask  and  answer  these 
questions : 

1.  Does  it  interest  me? 

2.  Do  I  know  enough  about  it,  or  can  I  learn  enough 
about  it  in  the  time  at  my  disposal?^ 

3.  Can  I  treat  it  adequately  in  the  space  at  my  com- 
mand ? 

If  the  answers  are  affirmative,  we  can  at  least  feel 
sure  that  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction;  for 
one  of  the  secrets  of  good  writing  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  interested  in  his  subject  and  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

In  connection  with  the  third  question  suggested 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  a  word  of  warning  is 
in  order.    Inexperienced  writers  often  choose  sub- 

1  Suggestions  for  finding  material  in  books  and  articles  are  given  in  Chapter 
V,  pages  186-191. 
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jects  that  are  too  large  for  satisfactory  treatment 
in  brief  papers.  The  results  are  disappointing,  as 
the  following  short  example  will  show: 

Ocean  "Waves 

If  one  has  never  seen  the  waves  along  the  shore 
after  a  big  storm,  he  has  missed  a  fine  spectacle.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  sights  I  have  ever  viewed  were  big 
ocean  waves  pounding  on  the  beach  near  my  home. 
The  sandy  shores  of  the  ocean  are  generally  not  as 
slanting  as  the  inland  bodies  of  water.  This  is  accounted 
for  in  the  fact  that  the  larger  waves  break  farther  from 
the  shore,  and  the  rush  of  the  water  which  follows 
gains  a  momentum  whose  force  is  nearly  horizontal. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  wind  should  cease  to  blow  in  every 
part  of  the  ocean  for  three  days,  there  would  be  no 
waves.    I  have  never  heard  that  this  has  ever  occurred. 

In  the  cramped  space  of  a  "short  theme"  the  writer 
can  do  nothing  with  such  a  big  subject  beyond 
making  a  few  general  statements.  Not  a  single 
aspect  of  his  subject  is  sufficiently  developed  to 
be  of  any  value.  Even  two  or  three  thousand  words 
devoted  to  Ocean  Waves  would  probably  leave  many 
important  things  unsaid. 

The  right  course  to  follow  when  a  promising 
subject  is  obviously  unwieldy  is  to  break  it  up  into 
smaller  topics ;  a  single  storm  wave  rolling  in  toward 
the  beach,  a  simple  incident  that  illustrates  the 
power  of  large  waves,   what  undertow  is,   where 
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undertow  is  most  likely  to  be  found,  diving  under 
a  wave,  riding  in  on  a  crest,  and  so  on.  Even  one  of 
these  minor  topics  probably  needs  more  space  than 
the  writer  gave  to  the  broad  subject  that  includes 
them  all.  Experience  teaches  us  that  a  small  sub- 
ject, strictly  limited  in  scope,  is  practically  certain 
to  give  better  results  for  the  same  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy  than  too  broad  a  subject. 

Exercise 

Break  up  one  of  the  following  general  topics 
into  a  number  of  subjects  suitable  for  treat- 
ment in  short  papers  (approximately  five  hundred 
words) : 

The  last  presidential  campaign 

Football 

Earthquakes 

Automobiles 

Our  national  parks 

Solar  eclipses 

The  thoroughbred  race  horse 

The  American  Indian 

The  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 

The  American  Revolution 

The  League  of  Nations 

Aviation 

Mountain  climbing 

Swimming 

Keeping  healthy 
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2.  Selection 

Include  everything  that  is  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject;  reject  whatever  is  irrelevant. 

The  essence  of  unity  in  composition  is  that  all 
the  details  shall  bear  on  a  central  idea,  that  each 
statement  shall  contribute  to  the  reader's  under- 
standing of  this  idea  and  further  the  writer's  pur- 
pose. The  principle  of  selection  assumes  that  the 
writer  has  a  central  idea  in  mind  as  he  builds  up 
his  composition  and  a  fairly  definite  purpose  in 
his  writing. 

The  word  idea  in  this  connection  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  very  broad  sense.  In  the  great  majority 
of  practical  communications  the  central  idea  will 
be  a  thought  which  can  be  (and  usually  is)  definitely 
stated  in  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph: 

One  fundamental  thought  pervades  all  these  state- 
ments: there  is  one  tap  root  from  which  they  all  spring. 
That  is  the  ancient  maxim  that  out  of  nothing  nothing 
comes;  that  neither  in  the  organic  nor  in  the  inorganic 
world  is  power  produced  without  the  expenditure  of 
power;  that  neither  in  the  plant  nor  in  the  animal  is 
there  a  creation  of  force  or  motion. — John  Tyndall, 
Matter  and  Force. 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  writings  which  can 
be  boiled  down  to  such  definite  statements  as 
"Equipment  certificates  of  strong  railroads  are  high- 
grade    investments,"     "Under    present    conditions 
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Mine  Number  Three  cannot  be  worked  profitably," 
"Insulin  has  proved  of  great  value  in  the  treatment 
of  diabetes,"  "The  procedure  in  our  criminal  courts 
should  be  speeded  up,"  and  "The  vitamin  theory 
has  revolutionized  dietetics."  But  sometimes  the 
underlying  idea  is  not  stated  at  all.  A  letter  from 
the  manager  of  a  summer  camp  to  his  grocer  might, 
for  example,  take  up  a  matter  of  breakage  in  the 
last  shipment,  go  on  to  give  an  order  for  more  goods, 
and  end  with  an  inquiry  as  to  prices  of  other  articles. 
These  three  topics  are  held  together  by  the  fact 
that  they  bear  on  the  business  relation  between 
buyer  and  seller;  nothing  irrelevant  to  that  relation 
is  introduced,  and  the  letter  is  sufficiently  unified 
for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

A  piece  of  writing  is  not  a  unit  if  essential  parts 
are  missing.  No  matter  how  brief  a  composition 
is,  it  should  contain  enough  material  to  make  its 
subject  intelligible.  When  details  really  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  subject  are  left  out, 
the  work  is  not  a  whole,  but  a  fragment.  The  follow- 
ing article  contains  many  details,  but  lacks  in 
essentials : 

How  to  Choose  a  Camera 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  cameras  on  the 
market  that  amateurs  are  confused  when  they  go  to 
buy  one.  They  generally  end  by  buying  what  the 
local  dealer  recommends  from  his  stock.  The  results 
of  such  a  purchase  may  be  good  enough  for  hit-or-miss 
snapshotters,  but  are  often  unsatisfactory  to  the  am- 
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bitious  amateur,  who,  after  he  has  gained  experience, 
may  feel  that  he  has  been  "stung."  What  we  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  is  meant  to  enable  such  a  person  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  best  camera  for  his 
particular  use. 

Everyone  knows  the  hand  camera  that  uses  roll 
films.  Focusing  is  done  by  scale,  the  distance  of  the 
subject  being  judged  by  the  eye,  though  some  cameras 
have  range-finders.  The  roll  film  camera  has  a  view- 
finder  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed  as  a  diminished 
image.  The  camera  is  held  at  the  level  of  the  waist, 
close  to  the  body.  Some  hand  cameras  have  a  direct 
vision  finder.  In  using  this  the  camera  is  held  at  the 
level  of  the  operator's  eye. 

Another  type  of  hand  camera  uses  both  film  packs 
and  glass  plates.  In  addition  to  the  usual  finder,  such 
a  camera  is  provided  with  a  panel  of  ground  glass. 
When  preparations  for  taking  the  picture  have  been 
made,  the  panel  is  removed  and  the  film  pack  adapter 
inserted  in  its  place.    Then  the  exposure  is  made. 

View  cameras  cannot  be  used  conveniently  in  the 
hand,  but  are  set  up  on  tripods.  They  have  a  long 
bellows  extension,  which  permits  the  use  of  long  focus 
lenses.  Practically  all  makes  of  view  cameras  have 
rising  and  falling  fronts,  removable  lens  boards,  reversi- 
ble backs,  and  a  swing-back  actuated  by  rack  and 
pinion  to  preserve  parallelism  of  vertical  lines. 

Probably  the  most  important  single  element  of  a 
camera  is  the  lens,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  its  selection.  No  one  lens,  no  matter  how  fine,  will 
do  all  kinds  of  work  equally  well.  Consequently  we 
find  that  for  some  purposes  the  meniscus  lens  commonly 
fitted  to  box  cameras  is  superior  to  the  higher-priced 
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anastigmat.  In  single  achromatic,  meniscus,  and 
aplanatic  rectilinear  lenses  spherical  aberration  is  only 
partly  corrected,  so  that  these  lenses  must  be  used  with 
a  relatively  small  "stop,"  or  diaphragm  opening.  These 
lenses  are  slower  than  an  anastigmat  with  a  working 
aperture  of  f/4.5.  In  making  his  choice  the  purchaser 
should  bear  in  mind  the  law  of  optics,  that  gain  in 
speed  is  accompanied  by  loss  in  depth  of  focus,  and 
vice  versa. 

An  accurate  shutter  is  necessary  for  the  best  results. 
There  are  on  the  market  several  good  makes  of  between- 
the-lens  shutters.  For  very  fast  work,  or  when  the 
light  is  weak  in  actinic  power,  a  focal-plane  shutter  is 
efficient.  For  the  former  reason  it  is  almost  invariably 
fitted  to  cameras  of  the  reflex  type. 

If  the  person  who  wants  the  most  generally  useful 
type  of  camera  to  own,  considering  his  individual 
needs  or  desires,  will  bear  the  above  facts  in  mind,  he 
will  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer  who  is 
anxious  to  push  one  particular  line  of  cameras  because 
he  makes  more  money  on  them  than  on  others. 

The  "ambitious  amateur"  who  began  reading  this 
article  in  the  hope  of  getting  advice  on  how  to 
choose  a  camera  would  end  by  feeling  baffled. 
What  is  said  about  lenses,  for  instance,  is  confusing 
rather  than  helpful  to  an  intending  purchaser. 
The  essential  information  promised  in  the  opening 
paragraph,  and  finally  assumed  to  have  been  given, 
is  left  out.  The  author  has  merely  assembled  some 
miscellaneous  facts  about  cameras  with  little  or 
no  regard  for  their  bearing  on  the  main  idea  of  his 
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article.  Such  neglect  of  proper  selection  defeats 
the  prime  object  of  common-sense  writing — the 
communication  of  ideas. 

It  is  true  that  not  much  information  on  a  rather 
complicated  subject  can  be  given  in  so  brief  a  paper. 
But  brevity  does  not  relieve  a  writer  from  the 
obligation  of  giving  what  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  his  subject;  nor  do  completeness  and 
adequacy  depend  wholly  on  length.  The  briefer 
the  article,  the  more  need  for  rigorous  selection. 
Every  statement  must  count.  In  the  case  before 
us  detailed  explanation  is  impossible — and  unneces- 
sary.    The  author  might  have  gone  to  work  thus: 

...  Is  it  your  chief  desire  to  take  pictures  of  sub- 
jects in  rapid  motion?  If  so,  you  will  want  an  f/4.5 
anastigmat  lens  (you  can  learn  the  full  meaning  of 
that  term  later  on,  if  you  care  to;  meanwhile,  take  my 
word  for  it  that  it  means  "speed")  and  a  focal-plane 
shutter.  With  that  combination,  and  bright  sunlight, 
you  can  snap  a  bucking  broncho  or  a  circus  lady  jump- 
ing through  a  hoop  in  one  one-thousandth  of  a  second. 
There  are  even  faster  anastigmats — if  your  pocket- 
book  can  stand  the  strain. 

Or  will  your  main  interest  be  in  landscapes  and 
buildings?  .   .   . 

To  insure  completeness  within  the  limits  chosen, 
a  writer  should  go  over  his  work  with  this  question 
in  mind:  "Have  I  said  all  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  my  idea?"  He  should 
try  to  see  his  composition  from  another's  viewpoint. 
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At  the  same  time  he  should  guard  against  the 
intrusion  of  irrelevant  matters.  These  are  very 
likely  to  creep  in  at  the  beginning  of  a  composition 
while  the  writer  is  warming  up  to  his  work.  If  they 
really  help  him  to  get  started,  well  and  good;  but 
he  should  run  his  pen  through  them  on  revision. 
The  following  paragraph  is  a  typical  example  of  a 
too-hesitant  or  roundabout  approach  to  the  subject: 

A  Few  Fundamental  Canoeing  Strokes 

A  hobby  is  a  very  useful  and  necessary  thing,  besides 
always  being  of  great  interest  to  the  person  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one.  It  serves  as  the  proverbial  sooth- 
ing syrup  to  the  "tired  business  man,"  or  to  any  speci- 
men of  humanity  who  is  overcome  by  the  rigors  of  his 
everyday  job.  Whether  it  be  photography,  fishing, 
painting,  or  music,  it  always  serves  the  same  purpose — 
to  soothe  the  nerves  and  to  put  the  system  back  into 
tip-top  working  order  again.  One  of  my  principal 
hobbies  is  canoeing.  I  love  to  paddle  along  a  lake 
at  sunset  and  feel  the  canoe  glide  easily  and  quietly 
through  the  dark,  calm  water.  I  like  to  go  out  on  the  lake 
at  its  roughest  and  feel  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
wind  and  water,  the  bow  rising  and  spanking  the  waves, 
and  yet  remain  confident  in  my  craft.  Or  again,  I 
enjoy  paddling  on  the  clear,  green  waters  of  the  ocean, 
riding  the  rollers,  sometimes  so  large  that  I  cannot 
see  the  preceding  canoe  and  its  occupants.  And  so, 
having  been  a  canoeing  instructor  in  a  camp  for  the 
past  two  summers,  I  am  going  to  discuss  a  few  funda- 
mental strokes  I  teach  my  pupils. 
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The  theme  from  which  this  quotation  was  taken  was 
twelve  hundred  words  long.  When  the  fact  was 
pointed  out  to  the  writer  that  he  had  used  up  one- 
sixth  of  his  alloted  number  of  words  merely  to  get 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  subject,  he  omitted 
his  remarks  on  hobbies  and  the  pleasures  of  canoe- 
ing and  began  his  theme  more  directly: 

At  the  camp  where  I  have  given  instruction  in  canoe- 
ing during  the  past  two  summers,  the  canoeists  are 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  their  knowledge 
and  ability   .  .  . 

''Begin  at  the  beginning"  is  sound  advice.  The 
very  first  sentence  of  a  composition  should  have 
some  relation  to  the  main  idea.  The  opening  para- 
graph should  come  as  close  to  the  main  idea  as 
possible.  An  introduction  ought  to  get  the  reader 
started  and  not  merely  keep  him  marking  time. 

When  a  composition  is  under  way,  irrelevant 
matters  may  intrude  themselves  in  the  form  of 
digressions.  Our  minds  often  wander  when  we 
sit  down  to  write;  one  thought  suggests  another, 
which  suggests  a  third,  and  so  on;  each  may  be 
related  to  its  neighbors,  but  not  necessarily  relevant 
to  the  subject.  Unchecked,  this  tendency  to  wander 
may  carry  us  far  off  our  course.  "An  author  should 
consider,"  said  Lowell,  ''how  largely  the  art  of 
writing  consists  in  knowing  what  to  leave  in  the 
inkstand."  Digressions  break  the  continuity  of 
thought.     Brief    digressions    scattered    through    a 
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composition  slow  it  down  and  are  apt  to  make  it 
tedious  reading.  Longer  digressions  may  easily 
become  seriously  distracting. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  account  of  a 
murder  committed  in  London  in  1812  will  show  how 
easily  a  writer  may  slip  away  from  his  subject. 
He  is  describing  the  Marr  household,  all  but  one 
of  whom  were  killed : 

The  household  of  Marr,  consisting  of  five  persons,  is 
as  follows:  First,  there  is  himself,  who,  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  ruined  in  a  limited  commercial  sense,  has 
energy  enough  to  jump  up  again,  like  a  pyramid  of 
fire,  and  soar  high  above  ruin  many  times  repeated. 
Yes,  poor  Marr,  so  it  might  be  if  thou  wert  left  to  thy 
native  energies  unmolested;  but  even  now  there  stands 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  one  born  of  hell  who 
puts  his  peremptory  negative  on  all  these  flattering 
prospects.  Second  in  the  list  of  this  household  stands 
his  pretty  and  amiable  wife;  who  is  happy  after  the 
fashion  of  youthful  wives,  for  she  is  only  twenty-two, 
and  anxious  (if  at  all)  only  on  account  of  her  darling 
infant.  For,  thirdly,  there  is  in  a  cradle,  not  quite  nine 
feet  below  the  street,  viz.,  in  a  warm,  cozy  kitchen, 
and  rocked  at  intervals  by  the  young  mother,  a  baby 
eight  months  old.  Nineteen  months  have  Marr  and 
herself  been  married;  and  this  is  their  first-born  child. 
Grieve  not  for  this  child,  that  it  must  keep  the  deep 
rest  of  Sunday  in  some  other  world;  for  wherefore 
should  an  orphan,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty  when 
once  bereaved  of  father  and  mother,  linger  upon  an 
alien   and   a   murderous  earth?     Fourthly,   there  is   a 
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stoutish  boy,  an  apprentice,  say  thirteen  years  old — 
a  Devonshire  boy,  with  handsome  features,  such  as 
most  Devonshire  youths  have;  satisfied  with  his  place; 
not  overworked;  treated  kindly,  and  aware  that  he 
was  treated  kindly,  by  his  master  and  mistress.  Fifthly, 
and  lastly,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  quiet  house- 
hold, is  a  servant  girl,  a  grown-up  young  woman;  and 
she,  being  particularly  kind-hearted,  occupied  (as 
often  happens  in  families  of  humble  pretensions  as 
to  rank)  a  sort  of  sisterly  place  in  her  relation  to  her 
mistress.  A  great  democratic  change  is  at  this  very 
time  (1854),  and  has  been  for  twenty  years,  passing 
over  British  society.  Multitudes  of  persons  are  becom- 
ing ashamed  of  saying  "my  master"  or  "my  mistress"; 
the  term  now  in  the  slow  process  of  superseding  it  is 
"my  employer."  Now,  in  the  United  States,  such  an 
expression  of  democratic  hauteur,  though  disagreeable 
as  a  needless  proclamation  of  independence  which 
nobody  is  disputing,  leaves,  however,  no  lasting  bad 
effect.  For  the  domestic  "helps"  are  pretty  generally 
in  a  state  of  transition  so  sure  and  rapid  to  the  headship 
of  domestic  establishments  belonging  to  themselves 
that  in  effect  they  are  but  ignoring,  for  the  present 
moment,  a  relation  which  would  at  any  rate  dissolve 
itself  in  a  year  or  two.  But  in  England,  where  no  such 
resources  exist  of  everlasting  surplus  lands,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  change  is  painful.  It  carries  with  it  a  sullen 
and  a  coarse  expression  of  immunity  from  a  yoke  which 
was  in  any  case  a  light  one,  and  often  a  benign  one. 
In  some  other  place  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 

The  author  keeps  to  his  subject  until  he  has  ended 
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the  sentence  describing  the  servant  girl.  Then  the 
word  "mistress"  calls  to  mind  the  good  old  days 
of  his  youth  when  a  servant  was  a  servant  and 
not  ashamed  of  the  fact,  and  he  forgets  his  subject 
for  the  time  being.  The  last  seven  sentences  are 
digressive;  they  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
murder  of  the  Marr  household,  and  seriously  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  the  account. 

As  for  the  conclusion  of  a  composition,  it  should 
bear  as  directly  on  the  subject  as  does  any  other 
part.  The  principle  of  selection  is  violated  when 
statements  are  made  at  the  end  of  a  composition 
which  carry  the  reader's  thought  away  from  the 
main  idea  instead  of  clinching  that  idea  firmly. 
Young  writers  sometimes  indulge  in  a  final  flourish 
which  aims  to  magnify  the  importance  of  what  they 
have  been  saying.  Now  ''End  with  something 
important"  is  a  good  maxim,  for  the  final  sentences 
are  in  a  prominent  position;  but  the  ''something 
important"  ought  to  be  very  closely  related  to  the 
central  thought  of  the  composition.  The  following 
paragraph,  which  ends  a  theme  on  the  dependence 
of  the  college  upon  the  preparatory  school,  carries 
our  minds  away  from  the  immediate  subject. 

Therefore  we  see  very  clearly  how  dependent  the 
college  is  upon  the  preparatory  school  for  its  very 
existence,  financial,  intellectual,  athletic.  Were  we 
deprived  of  the  preparatory  school,  nearly  everyone 
would   of  necessity  become  illiterate  and   uncultured, 
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and  of  course  the  college,  in  four  years  at  the  most, 
would  succumb  to  its  fate.  Perhaps  if  people  saw  that 
there  were  no  more  preparatory  schools,  and  there- 
fore no  more  colleges,  and  consequently  no  more  chance 
to  educate  their  children,  they  would  cease  having 
children.  The  human  race  would  die  out,  and  thus 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  imaginable — the  nonhabita- 
tion  of  the  earth — would  be  wrought. 

The  writer  should  have  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  which  sums  up  concisely  his  main 
idea.  But  his  subject  is  dwarfed  by  the  direful  and 
fantastic  possibility  he  suggests  in  the  final  sen- 
tences. Instead  of  rounding  out  the  composition 
and  enforcing  the  central  idea,  such  a  conclusion 
distracts  attention  from  what  has  previously  been 
said.  ,  • 

Exercises 

1.  Point  out  any  sentences  in  the  following  quo- 
tation that  seem  digressive: 

.  .  .  Nor  am  I  aware  of  even  one  of  our  grammars 
which  so  much  as  properly  defines  the  word  "versifica- 
tion" itself.  "Versification,"  says  a  work  now  before 
me,  of  which  the  accuracy  is  far  more  than  usual — the 
"English  Grammar"  of  Goold  Brown — "Versification  is 
the  art  of  arranging  words  into  lines  of  correspondent 
length,  so  as  to  produce  harmony  by  the  regular  alterna- 
tion of  syllables  differing  in  quantity."  The  commence- 
ment of  this  definition  might  apply,  indeed,  to  the  art 
of  versification,  but  not  to  versification  itself.    Versi- 
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fication  is  not  the  art  of  arranging,  etc.,  but  the  actual 
arranging — a  distinction  too  obvious  to  need  comment. 
The  error  here  is  identical  with  one  which  has  been  too 
long  permitted  to  disgrace  the  initial  page  of  every  one 
of  our  school  grammars.  I  allude  to  the  definitions  of 
English  grammar  itself.  "English  grammar,"  it  is  said, 
*'is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
correctly."  This  phraseology,  or  something  essentially 
similar,  is  employed,  I  believe,  by  Bacon,  Miller,  Fisk, 
Greenleaf,  Ingersoll,  Kirkland,  Cooper,  Flint,  Pue, 
Comly,  and  many  others.  These  gentlemen,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, adopted  it  without  examination  from  Murray, 
who  derived  it  from  Lily  (whose  work  was  quamsolam 
Regia  Majestas  in  omnibus  scholis  docendam  praecipit), 
and  who  appropriated  it  without  acknowledgment,  but 
with  some  unimportant  modification,  from  the  Latin 
Grammar  of  Leonicenus.  It  may  be  shown,  however, 
that  this  definition,  so  complacently  received,  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  a  proper  definition  of  English  grammar. 
A  definition  is  that  which  so  describes  its  objects  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  others;  it  is  no  definition  of  any 
one  thing  if  its  terms  are  applicable  to  any  one  other. 
But  if  it  be  asked:  "What  is  the  design^the  end — the 
aim  of  English  grammar?"  our  obvious  answer  is:  "The 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly"— that  is  to  say,  we  must  use  the  precise  words 
employed  as  the  definition  of  English  grammar  itself. 
But  the  object  to  be  attained  by  any  means  is,  assuredly, 
not  the  means.  English  grammar  and  the  end  con- 
templated by  English  grammar  are  two  matters  suf- 
ficiently distinct;  nor  can  the  one  be  more  reasonably 
regarded  as  the  other  than  a  fishing-hook  as  a  fish. 
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The  definition,  therefore,  which  is  applicable  in  the 
latter  instance,  cannot,  in  the  former,  be  true.  Grammar, 
in  general,  is  the  analysis  of  language;  English  Grammar 
of  the  English. 

But  to  return  to  Versification  as  defined  in  our  extract 
above  .  .  . 

2.  The  following  passage  is  approximately  the 
first  third  of  an  account  of  an  adventure  with  a 
bear.  Discuss  the  passage  from  the  point  of  view 
of  selection: 

Frank  Harris,  a  student  at  Thiel  College,  North 
Liberty,  Pennsylvania,  was  sitting  with  three  of  his 
companions  in  his  room  overlooking  the  front  of  the 
beautiful  campus  that  surrounded  the  college  buildings. 
The  hour  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  young 
men  had  just  come  from  the  landing  in  front  of  the 
boys'  dormitory  where  they  had  bid  farewell  to  their 
fellow-students  who  had  left  on  the  evening  stage  for 
the  station  four  miles  away  to  board  the  train  that 
would  take  them  to  their  homes  for  the  Christmas 
vacation. 

Accordingly  South  Hall  was  almost  deserted.  An 
entertainment  in  the  town,  however,  had  detained  a  few 
others  besides  Harris  and  his  three  friends. 

The  naturally  buoyant  spirits  of  the  young  men  soon 
began  to  increase  in  the  joyous  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  entertainment.  •  Jack  Brittain,  who  was 
sitting  near  the  window,  his  long  legs  resting  comfort- 
ably across  the  back  of  a  chair,  related  a  somewhat 
extensive  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  expected 
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to  spend  his  vacation.  His  two  friends,  John  Vogel 
and  Roy  Black,  in  turn,  spoke  of  how  anxious  they 
were  to  see  their  friends  at  home,  and  of  the  round  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  that  they  were  sure  would 
soon  be  theirs. 

''How  do  you  expect  to  spend  your  vacation,  Harris?" 
asked  young  Brittain,  for  he  knew  that  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  his  chum  lived  in  Montana. 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  shall  be  obliged  to  find  enjoyment  in 
solitude,"  replied  Harris,  somewhat  moodily. 

At  this  juncture  a  step  was  heard  in  the  hallway. 
There  was  a  light  tap  at  the  door,  and  in  answer  to  the 
summons  to  enter,  the  door  opened,  and  the  postman 
with  a  number  of  letters  stood  without. 

When  the  door  had  been  closed,  Harris  hastily  broke 
the  seal  of  one  of  the  letters.  It  was  from  his  friend, 
Warren  Cook,  of  Tionesta.  As  he  read,  his  face  beamed 
with  pleasure,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  said 
joyously: 

"My  friend.  Cook,  is  going  on  a  bear-hunting  expedi- 
tion and  has  invited  me  to  spend  my  vacation  with 
him.    He  is  expecting  me  tomorrow  evening." 

Accordingly,  the  following  day  Harris  accompanied 
his  friends  to  the  station,  but  he  left  on  the  northbound 
train,  while  his  chums  went  southward. 

After  an  unusually  delightful  journey  of  about  fifty 
miles,  amid  mountain  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
grandeur,  he  arrived  at  the  smug  little  station  just  on 
the  edge  of  a  dense  forest.  Cook  was  there  to  greet  him, 
having  driven  to  the  station,  because  he  lived  about 
three  miles  from  the  little  village.  On  the  way  home 
Cook  related  his  plans  for  the  hunt. 
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3.  Rewrite  the  following  letter  to  a  newspaper, 
retaining  but  one  main  idea  and  omitting  all  irrele- 
vant statements: 

An  Appeal 

The  exhibition  of  Mr.  Brown's  fine  paintings  of  the 
Acropolis  has  awakened  a  general  desire  to  secure  these 
art  treasures  for  X  University. 

If  everyone  who  would  be  benefited  by  this  acquisi- 
tion would  contribute  a  dollar,  the  sum  required  would 
soon  be  raised.  It  would  be  too  miserable  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  pauper  spirit  if  we  wait  until  some  millionaire 
will  give  us  the  money.  And  I  would  especially  direct 
my  appeal  on  this  matter  to  the  Democrats,  who  have, 
to  say  the  very  least,  during  the  past  thirty  years  derived 
quite  as  much  benefit  from  X  University  as  the  party 
whose  members  have  made  the  most  generous  con- 
tributions to  its  funds.  I  read  in  the  morning  paper  a 
complaint  that  our  school  committee  is  managed  too 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party.  That  has 
certainly  not  been  the  case  with  X.  For  many  years  it 
had  a  Democratic  President. 

President  Jones  was  an  admirable  administrator;  but, 
as  a  Free  Trader  and  Free  Silver  advocate,  he  failed  to 
gain  the  pecuniary  sympathy  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
contributed  to  the  funds  of  this  institution.  During  the 
whole  of  President  Jones's  administration  I  anxiously 
looked  for  some  evidence  that  the  Democrats  whose 
relatives  profited  by  the  influence  of  X  University  were 
also  willing  to  contribute  to  its  funds,  but  came  reluct- 
antly to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  as  little  inclined 
to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  so  good  an  object  as  the 
great  heroes  of  their  New  York  party,  from  Boss  Tweed 
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all  the  way  to  Boss  Croker,  were  willing  to  do  in  New 
York  State. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival  in  the  States,  in  1872, 
I  was  the  guest,  at  Washington,  of  an  independent  Re- 
publican, who  thought  (as  now  all  who  understand  Amer- 
ican history  must  think)  that  Charles  Francis  Adams 
would  make  a  better  President  than  General  Grant. 

He  hoped  for  the  support  of  the  better  element  in  the 
Democratic  party,  but  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention 
the  blackmailers  outvoted  him,  and  nominated  a  can- 
didate, who,  though  he  was  a  genuine  philanthropist  and 
an  excellent  newspaper  manager,  would  have  made  a 
worse  President  than  General  Grant,  and,  like  the 
wounded  fox  in  Aesop's  Fables,  who,  when  the  hedgehog 
offered  to  relieve  him  of  the  flies  which  were  feeding 
on  his  open  sores,  replied:  "It  is  useless;  they  will  only 
be  replaced  by  a  hungrier  set,"  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  preferred  to  endure  the  ills  they  had, 
rather  than  to  fly  to  the  unknown  horrors  of  a  Greeley- 
cum-Tammany  administration. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election,  and 
have  to  vote,  not  for  the  special  interests  of  one  state, 
but  for  those  of  the  whole  republic.  We  do  not  know  at 
present  any  better  candidate  than  President  Blank, 
and  we  are  sure  that  he,  without  the  blackmailers  that 
attach  themselves  to  every  prosperous  cause,  will  be 
a  much  better  President  than  he  would  be  if  he  were 
obliged  to  purchase  his  re-election  by  concessions  to 
those  blackmailers 

Will  not  the  Democrats  help  us  in  this? — to  elect 
one  able  and  trustworthy  man,  unhampered  by  the 
horde  of  place-hunters  who  look  upon  every  general  elec- 
tion as  an  occasion  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  spoils. 
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3.  Adaptation 


Adapt  your  work  to  your  readers. 

The  principle  of  adaptation  supplements  the 
principle  of  selection  and  helps  us  to  define  and 
sharpen  our  purpose  in  writing.  A  fact  may  be 
relevant  to  the  subject  and  yet,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  be  inappropriate  for  the  readers  whom  we 
are  addressing.  This  will  be  made  clearer  if  we  turn 
for  a  moment  to  the  article  quoted  on  page  117. 
The  second  and  third  paragraphs,  which  deal  with 
roll  film  and  film  pack  cameras  in  a  very  elementary 
way,  seem  intended  for  readers  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  photography.  The  fourth  para- 
graph, on  the  contrary,  assumes  that  readers  have 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  will  understand 
the  meaning  of  "long  focus  lenses,"  "rising  and 
falling  fronts,"  "reversible  backs."  If  the  article  is 
intended  for  the  first  class  of  readers,  the  fourth 
paragraph  is  out  of  place;  if  for  the  second  class, 
the  second  and  third  paragraphs  are  a  mere  waste 
of  time. 

Many  a  composition,  otherwise  satisfactory,  falls 
short  because  its  author  does  not  keep  his  readers 
clearly  in  mind.  Two  quotations  from  a  theme  on 
"Rifle-Shooting"  will  help  us  to  see  why.  The 
theme  begins  with  a  discussion  of  gravitation : 

When  a  bullet  comes  out  at  the  end  of  a  rifle  barrel, 
it   is   acted   upon   by   three  different   forces — the   pro- 
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pelling  force  of  the  expanding  powder  gases,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  through  which  it  is  driven,  and  the 
force  of  gravity. 

Terrestrial  gravitation  compels  all  unsupported  bodies 
to  fall  immediately  toward  the  center  of  the  earth  in  a 
straight  line.  Among  all  the  laws  of  nature  it  is  unique, 
because  it  is  absolutely  unmodified  by  any  cause  or  any 
change  in  conditions.  Changes  of  temperature  have 
no  effect  upon  gravitation,  nor  has  rapid  motion;  not 
even  the  most  rapidly  moving  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
show  any  change  either  in  the  direction  or  amount 
of  their  gravitation  toward  one  another  as  a  result 
of  their  great  rate  of  speed.  It  has  been  found  from 
experiment  that  a  body  falls  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet 
during  the  first  second,  and  that  during  the  second 
second  it  falls  four  times  that  space,  or  sixty-four  feet, 
and  so  on.  No  matter  how  short  the  time,  there  must 
be  some  drop.  Therefore  the  bullet  begins  to  fall  the 
moment  it  is  no  longer  supported  by  the  rifle  barrel. 
This  fact  will  rid  our  minds  of  the  mistaken  idea  that 
a  bullet  travels  in  a  straight  line.  It  would  travel  so 
were  it  not  for  gravitation,  which  begins  to  pull  it 
downward  the  instant  it  is  free.  The  forward  move- 
ment of  the  bullet  does  not  interfere  with  the  drop; 
it  simply  carries  the  bullet  ahead  over  a  certain  space 
while  the  bullet  is  falling  earthward  .  .  . 

This  is  clear  explanation.  It  is  evidently  intended 
for  a  reader  who  needs  instruction  in  elementary 
matters.  If  he  does  not  know  that  unsupported 
bodies  "fall  immediately  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth  in  a  straight  line,"  and  needs  to  be  told  that 
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the  path  of  a  bullet  is  not  a  straight  line,  he  knows 
little  of  physics  and  rifle-shooting.  It  is  therefore 
surprising  to  find  this  passage  a  little  farther  on  in 
the  theme: 

An  elongated  bullet  requires  the  rotary  motion 
which  is  given  to  it  by. the  grooves  of  the  barrel  to 
steady  its  flight.  Long  bullets  need  more  rotary  motion, 
or  a  quicker  twist  to  the  rifling,  than  short  ones,  for 
the  air  has  more  surface  upon  which  to  act.  If  the 
twist  is  not  sufficient,  the  bullet  may  wabble  or  even 
keyhole.  As  long  as  the  bullet  can  take  the  rifling 
and  is  not  forced  out  across  the  lands,  a  quick  twist 
is  the  more  desirable.  If  two  bullets  are  of  the  same 
length  but  of  different  calibers,  the  larger  will  require 
less  rotation  to  keep  it  steady,  because  its  radius  of 
gyration  is  larger  .  .  . 

There  has  been  nothing  to  explain  keyhole,  lands, 
and  radius  of  gyration.  Can  this  passage,  then,  be 
intended  for  the  same  person  for  whom  the  former 
was  written?  A  reader  who  knows  enough  about 
rifles  to  understand  keyhole  does  not  need  to  be 
told  at  some  length  that  a  bullet  falls  earthward 
during  its  flight.  Nor  does  a  reader  who  knows 
enough  physics  to  understand  radius  of  gyration 
require  a  detailed  statement  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. Writing  with  no  clear  idea  of  a  definite  audi- 
ence, the  author  of  the  theme  takes  too  little  for 
granted  at  one  point  and  too  much  at  another. 
Readers   should    be   given    serious   consideration 
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during  the  first  stages  of  planning  a  composition. 
Oftentimes  the  entire  scope  and  character  of  a 
paper  will  hinge  on  the  kind  of  readers  expected 
or  aimed  at.  An  expert,  for  example,  has  been 
sent  by  a  mining  company  to  make  a  mineralogical 
survey  of  a  little-known  region.  In  reporting  to 
the  board  of  directors  he  will  naturally  stress  the 
kinds,  qualities,  and  quantities  of  ores  found,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  possible  mining  opera- 
tions. If  he  addresses  a  group  of  his  colleagues,  he 
will  probably  emphasize  whatever  facts  he  has 
found  that  throw  light  on  the  geological  character 
and  history  of  the  region.  For  a  popular  audience 
he  would  describe  the  region  more  generally  and 
would  make  the  most  of  his  "human  interest" 
material — hardships,  adventures,  amusing  incidents, 
and  so  on.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  writer's 
choice  of  material  would  be  very  largely  determined 
by  the  character  of  his  audience.  Consideration  of 
the  needs  or  interests  of  his  readers  would  help 
him  to  define  his  purpose  in  writing  and  give  him 
a  definite  point  of  view  from  which  to  look  at  his 
subject. 

The  practical  importance  of  adaptation  may  be 
realized  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  descriptions 
that  follow.  The  subject  of  each  is  a  small  island, 
Sark  in  one  case,  Monhegan  in  the  other,  noted  for 
its  rocky  scenery,  visited  each  season  by  many 
tourists,  and  beloved  of  artists.  The  first  description 
is  for  sightseers;  the  second,  for  masters  of  vessels: 
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(A) 

SARK  or  Serk  (33^  m.  long,  1^  m.  wide;  500  inhab.), 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  Channel  Islands,  is  reached 
from  St.  Peter  Port  (p.  113)  daily  in  summer  by  small 
steamer  (7  m.  in  1  hr. ;  fare  3/6,5/  return).  .  .  .  The 
steamer  rounds  the  S.  end  of  the  island  in  going,  and 
the  N.  end  in  returning.  Sark  consists  of  two  parts. 
Great  and  Little  Sark,  connected  by  an  extraordinary 
natural  causeway,  known  as  the  ''Coupee,"  which  rises 
almost  sheer  for  300  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  roadway  100  yds.  long  and  only  about  6  ft.  wide. 

Few  islands  contain  so  much  of  beauty  and  romantic 
scenery  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  Sark  cannot  ade- 
quately be  explored  in  a  single  day.  The  wild  scenery 
of  the  vertical  wall  of  rock  surrounding  the  islet  is 
enhanced  in  effect  by  the  caverns  with  which  it  is 
everywhere  penetrated,  and  nowhere  can  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  sea  be  better  studied  than  on  this  torn 
and  rugged  coast.  The  geologist  and  marine  naturalist 
will  find  subjects  for  studies  of  absorbing  inter-est. 
The  local  guide-book  (by  Malan  and  Hume)  is  an  excel- 
lent practical  guide,  particularly  for  the  cliffs  and 
caves,  some  of  which  are  dangerous  of  access  unless 
the  correct  pathways  be  followed  .  .  . 

There  is  no  village  on  Sark,  but  there  are  three 
hotels:  Hotel  Bel- Air,  with  fine  sea- view;  Dixcart, 
Stock's  (pension  12/6 — 14/),  both  in  the  beautiful 
Dixcart  valley. — Wagonettes  and  Victorias  meet  the 
steamers  (drive  round  the  island,  about  10/). — To  the 
visitor  for  the  day  (6  hrs.  between  steamers)  the  follow- 
ing route  (about  3  hrs.'  walk,  involving  no  climbing)  is 
recommended. — Adapted  from  Muirhead's  England. 
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(B) 

Monhegan  Island  lies  20  miles  WNW.J/g  W.  from 
Matinicus  Rock,  143^  miles  SW.%  W.  from  White- 
head, and  1934  miles  E.3^  S.  from  Seguin.  Monhegan 
Island  is  the  westernmost  of  the  islands  lying  off  the 
entrance  to  Penobscot  Bay,  and  is  one  of  the  important 
landmarks  for  vessels  bound  along  the  coast ;  it  is  about 
1%  miles  long  in  a  NE.  and  SW.  direction,  is  about 
160  feet  high  at  its  highest  point,  and  presents  a  rocky 
shore,  with  high  bluffs  in  several  places.  Near  its 
middle  is  Monhegan  Island  Lighthouse  (see  table, 
p.  18),  and  westward  is  Manana  Island,  small  and  100 
feet  high,  on  which  is  a  fog  signal  station  (see  table,  p.  18). 

Monhegan  Harbor  is  a  small  anchorage,  exposed 
southward,  lying  between  Monhegan  and  Manana 
islands;  it  is  used  principally  by  fishermen  and  small 
vessels,  and  has  3  to  53^  fathoms  of  water,  with  good 
holding  ground,  but  there  is  not  room  at  the  anchorage 
for  a  moderate-sized  vessel  to  swing.  The  harbor  is 
entered  from  southward;  a  bar  and  two  small,  rocky 
islets  obstruct  the  northern  entrance.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  harbor  is  a  small  village.  The  nearest  post- 
office  is  Port  Clyde;  the  nearest  telegraphs  are  at 
Tennant  Harbor  and  Boothbay. 

Pilots. — Vessels  bound  to  Penobscot  Bay  or  to 
Thomaston  sometimes  take  a  pilot  from  Monhegan, 
lying  off  and  on  outside  the  harbor  with  signal  flying 
until  boarded. —  United  States   Coast  Pilot. 

The  radical  differences  in  these  descriptions  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  one  is  well  adapted  to  the 
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needs  of  a  particular  group  of  readers.  Monhegan 
has  hotels,  attractive  walks,  and  special  points  of 
interest;  but  such  facts  are  properly  omitted  from 
an  account  meant  for  readers  chiefly  interested  in 
the  island  as  a  landmark  which  will  enable  them 
to  take  their  bearings  and  lay  their  courses  properly. 
Similarly,  compass  bearings,  depth  of  water  at 
the  anchorage,  and  so  on,  would  be  of  no  use  to  the 
tourist  contemplating  a  visit  to  Sark.  It  is  evident 
that  these  descriptions  are  purposeful  and  effective 
partly  because  their  authors  applied  the  principle 
of  adaptation. 

Exercises 

1.  Show  how  the  principle  of  adaptation  might 
modify  the  treatment  of  one  or  more  of  these  gen- 
eral subjects: 

College  fraternities  The  game  of  baseball 
Prohibition  The  Panama  Canal 
Labor  unions  Free  verse 
Modern  movements  in  art  Growing  rice  in  Texas 
Chicago  The  relations  of  China  and 
The  war  debts  Japan 
The  condition  of  American  The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
agriculture  change 

2.  Which  of  the  two  following  paragraphs  is 
better  adapted  for  use  in  a  textbook  intended  for 
high  schools?    State  the  reasons  for  your  opinion. 
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(A) 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  his  influence,  and 
experience  his  peculiar  savor,  must  bear  with  patience 
the  presence  of  an  alien  element  in  Wordsworth's  work, 
which  never  coalesced  with  what  is  really  delightful 
in  it,  nor  underwent  his  special  power.  Who  that 
values  his  writings  most  has  not  felt  the  intrusion  there, 
from  time  to  time,  of  something  tedious  and  prosaic? 
Of  all  poets  equally  great,  he  would  gain  most  by  a 
skillfully-made  anthology.  Such  a  selection  would  show, 
in  truth,  not  so  much  what  he  was,  or  to  himself  or  others 
seemed  to  be,  as  what,  by  the  more  energetic  and  fertile 
quality  in  his  writings,  he  was  ever  tending  to  become. 
And  the  mixture  in  his  work,  as  it  actually  stands,  is 
so  perplexed  that  one  fears  to  miss  the  least  promising 
composition  even,  lest  some  precious  morsel  should  be 
lying  hidden  within — the  few  perfect  lines,  the  phrase, 
the  single  word  perhaps,  to  which  he  often  works  up 
mechanically  through  a  poem,  almost  the  whole  of 
which  may  be  tame  enough.  He  who  thought  that  in 
all  creative  work  the  larger  part  was  given  passively,  to 
the  recipient  mind,  who  waited  so  dutifully  upon  the 
gift,  to  whom  so  large  a  measure  was  sometimes  given, 
had  his  times  also  of  desertion  and  relapse;  and  he  has 
permitted  the  impress  of  these,  too,  to  remain  in  his 
work.  And  this  duality  there — the  fitfulness  with  which 
the  higher  qualities  manifest  themselves  in  it — gives 
the  effect  in  his  poetry  of  a  power  not  altogether  his  own, 
or  under  his  control,  which  comes  and  goes  when  it  will, 
lifting  or  lowering  a  matter  poor  in  itself;  so  that  that 
fancy  which  made  the  poet's  art  an  enthusiasm,  a  form 
of  divine  possession,  seems  almost  literally  true  of  him. 
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(B) 

We  cannot  open  a  volume  of  Wordsworth  with  the 
assurance  that  our  ears  will  be  delighted  by  his  melodious 
and  graceful  verses  or  our  spirits  be  uplifted  by  a  poet's 
inspiration.  He  is  not  always  a  melodious  poet,  and 
but  seldom  a  graceful  one;  his  inspiration  is  only  occa- 
sional. When  he  is  at  his  best,  not  many  English  poets 
can  bear  comparison  with  him ;  but  when  his  inspiration 
deserts  him,  his  verse  becomes  wooden  and  prosy — 
sometimes  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Furthermore, 
because  he  lacks  a  sense  of  humor  he  sometimes  does 
not  see  the  line  that  divides  the  sublime  from  the 
ridiculous  and  produces  such  an  absurdity  as  the 
grieving  jackass  in  "Peter  Bell." 

Because  of  the  great  unevenness  in  his  work  it  is 
best  to  begin  reading  Wordsworth  in  a  book  of  selections. 
Our  first  approach  to  him  should  be  through  the  exquisite 
shorter  poems,  with  their  lines  of  haunting  beauty  that 
will  remain  always  fresh  and  gracious  in  our  memory. 
Thus  we  come  to  understand  that  Wordsworth  is  the 
greatest  poet  of  nature  English  literature  has  produced. 

4.  Arrangement 

Arrange  the  parts  of  a  composition  in  a  natural  or 
logical  order,  keeping  related  parts  together. 

A  piece  of  writing  which  does  not  move  toward 
some  set  goal  is  inferior  to  one  which  progresses  in 
a  definite  direction  fixed  upon  from  the  beginning. 
Confusion  in  the  writer's  mind  as  to  destination  or 
route  will  produce  confusion  or  exasperation  in 
the  reader's  mind.    The  essence  of  the  principle  of 
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arrangement  is  order  as  opposed  to  confusion; 
method  as  opposed  to  chance.  The  capable  writer 
has  an  end  in  view.  He  surveys  the  terrain  and  lays 
out  a  route.  If  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  he 
discovers  how  to  overcome  them.  Then,  having  a 
passable  trail,  he  invites  others  to  use  it  and  helps 
them  to  reach  the  proposed  destination. 

The  usual  methods  of  arrangement  for  clearness 
are  the  same  as  those  described  and  illustrated  in 
Chapter  III  (page  87):  Time  Order — one  thing 
happening  or  being  done  before  another;  Space 
Order — one  object  being  nearer  or  farther  than 
another,  above  it  or  below  it,  and  so  forth ;  General 
and  Particular — a  general  statement  followed  by 
particulars,  or  the  particulars  coming  first  and 
being  followed  by  the  general  statement ;  Cause  and 
Effect — this  cause  producing  this  result,  or  this 
effect  being  brought  about  by  this  cause;  Order  of 
Convenience — the  material  not  calling  for  one  of 
the  preceding  methods,  the  writer  arranging  it  in 
whatever  order  seems  most  convenient  or  advan- 
tageous. As  in  the  paragraph,  so  in  the  whole  com- 
position these  methods  may  be  freely  combined. 

The  first  step  toward  orderly  arrangement  is  to 
decide  what  the  main  parts,  or  divisions,  are  to  be. 
These  divisions  appear  when  we  begin  to  analyze  a 
subject,  picking  it  apart  as  a  botanist  does  a  flower 
to  see  what  it  is  made  up  of.  Sometimes  our  analysis 
will  yield  results  quickly.  Suppose  the  subject  is 
an  automobile:  engine,   transmission,   chassis,   and 
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body  are  likely  to  suggest  themselves  at  once  as 
nuclei  about  which  related  details  may  be  gathered. 
Suppose  it  is  making  a  photograph:  such  main 
divisions  as  exposing  the  film  or  plate,  developing 
the  negative,  and  making  the  print  will  readily 
come  to  mind.  But  sometimes  our  analysis  is  slow 
to  disclose  suitable  main  topics.  Perhaps  our  pur- 
pose in  writing  is  not  yet  clearly  enough  defined; 
perhaps  we  are  confused  by  paying  too  much  atten- 
tion to  details  at  the  start.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
our  difficulty,  w^e  may  be  spared  some  discourage- 
ment if  we  remember  two  facts :  first,  that  any  sub- 
ject, no  matter  what,  will  lend  itself  to  a  simple 
division  of  its  parts;  and  second,  that  time  spent 
in  laying  out  the  plan  before  a  word  of  the  composi- 
tion is  written  is,  to  say  the  least,  time  saved  in 
the  long  run,  and,  to  say  the  most,  is  time  spent 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  composition. 

Proof  of  the  fact  that  division  is  always  possible 
we  gather  for  ourselves  bit  by  bit  as  we  read  well- 
written  books  and  articles.  Proof  of  the  fact  that 
planning  first  and  writing  afterwards  is  a  great 
advantage  can  be  drawn  from  our  own  experience 
if  we  give  that  order  of  working  a  fair  trial.  Mean- 
while there  is  ample  testimony  from  writers  of 
wide  and  successful  experience.  In  writing  of  the 
art  of  the  short  story,  Poe  uses  such  phrases  as 
"preconceived  effect"  and  "pre-established  design." 
His  aim  was  to  know  exactly  how  his  composition 
was  to  end  before  he  put  the  opening  sentence  on 
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paper.  A  sentence  of  Bertrand  Russell's  is  enlighten- 
ing: "I  think  over  a  book  before  beginning  to  write, 
and  when  I  begin,  the  real  work  is  finished."  These 
words  bear  out  A.  G.  Newcomer's  statement:  "In 
all  great  and  successful  literary  work  it  [organiza- 
tion] is  nine-tenths  of  the  labor."  **Do  not  be 
deceived,"  writes  Henry  S.  Canby,  editor  of  The 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  "Composition  takes 
place  before  writing."  And  for  some  of  this  vital 
work  of  thinking  things  through,  the  writer  who  is 
really  interested  will  make  use  of  many  odd  moments. 
As  Meredith  Nicholson  says,  "A  writer  can  do  a  lot 
of  work  as  he  walks  or  shaves  or  brushes  his  hair."^ 
If  we  have  difficulty  in  analyzing  a  subject  into 
its  simple  main  divisions,  we  may  adopt  the  follow- 
ing method  of  attack — somewhat  laborious,  but 
almost  certain  to  bring  victory.  First,  we  jot  down 
all  the  ideas  on  the  subject  that  we  can  think  of, 
not  bothering  about  their  relation  or  sequence. 
To  illustrate,  let  us  take  the  subject  of  "How  to 
grow  roses  in  a  garden";  to  keep  our  illustration 
within  bounds  we  omit  such  matters  as  selection  of 
varieties,  pruning,  and  protection  in  winter.  These 
are  the  items  we  have  jotted  down: 

1.  Roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  before  planting 

2.  Roses  like  clay  soil 

3.  Ground  should  be  well  drained 


1  The  quotations  from  Russell,  Canby,  and  Nicholson  are  from  Modern  Writers 
at  Work,  edited  by  Josephine  K.  Piercy  and  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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4.  Advantages  and  dangers  of  fall  planting 

5.  A  bedding  rose  needs  about  two  square  feet  of  space 

6.  Top  soil  should  be  kept  loose 

7.  Mulches  as  substitutes  for  midsummer  cultivation 

8.  Shelter  roses  from  strong  winds 

9.  A  good  method  of  digging  rose  beds 

10.  Clay  on  top  of  hardpan  a  bad  combination 

11.  Proper  depth  of  planting 

12.  Fresh  manure  must  be  kept  away  from  roots 

13.  Improving  loose,  sandy  soils 

14.  Value  of  humus 

15.  Roses  need  from  four  to  six  hours  of  direct  sunshine 

16.  Roses  are  heavy  feeders 

17.  Cool,  cloudy,  windless  day  ideal  for  planting 

18.  Roots  should  be  spread  out 

19.  Bone-meal  and  leaf-mold  safe  to  put  around  roots 

20.  Extra  feeding  during  budding  and  blooming  periods 

21.  Proper  watering 

22.  Protection  against  pests  must  begin  early  in  season 

23.  Black  spot  and  mildew 

24.  Leaf-eating  insects 

25.  Aphis,  red  spider,  etc. 

26.  Disbudding 

27.  How  and  when  to  cut  blooms 

28.  Best  kinds  of  mulches 

29.  The  best  fertilizers 

30.  Provide  drainage  if  necessary 

31.  How  to  lighten  a  heavy  clay  soil 

32.  Bruised  or  decayed  roots  should  be  cut  off 

33.  Cutting  back  after  planting 

34.  Dusting  and  spraying 

35.  Spring  is  the  usual  time  for  planting 
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Our  next  task  is  to  sort  these  items  into  groups.^ 
We  begin  with  the  first  item,  going  through  the  Hst 
to  find  other  statements  about  roots  or  planting. 
Items  4,  11,  12,  17,  18,  19,  32,  33,  and  35  seem 
related  to  Item  1.  Do  they  all  relate  to  some  one 
topic  or  operation?  A  little  consideration  should 
show  us  that  each  one  is  connected  with  the  setting 
out  of  rose  bushes.  "Setting  out  roses"  may  there- 
fore stand  as  the  heading  of  one  of  the  main  divisions. 
Going  on  to  the  next  ungrouped  item,  we  repeat 
the  process.  Items  3,  9,  10,  13,  14,  16,  29,  30,  and  31 
appear  more  or  less  closely  related  to  Item  2.  All 
except  Item  9  are  concerned  with  the  soils  in  which 
the  roses  will  grow  best.  But  unless  Item  9  is  to  stand 
alone,  it  would  seem  to  belong  with  this  group.  Can 
we  phrase  a  heading  broad  enough  to  include  it? 
"Preparing  the  rose  bed"  will  include  all  the  items. 
And  so  we  continue,  until  all  the  items  are  in  appro- 
priate groups:  "Caring  for  roses  in  summer"  — 
items  6,  7,  20,  21,  26,  27,  and  28;  "Locating  the  rose 
bed" — items  8  and  15;  "Guarding  against  pests" — 
items  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  34. 

Changes  generally  occur  after  the  first  grouping 
is  finished.  In  this  case  we  shift  Item  5  back  and 
forth  between  "Setting  out  roses"  and  "Preparing 
the  rose  bed" ;  it  may  belong  to  either  group.  Further 
thought  leads  us  to  put  Items  3  and  10  under  the 
heading  "Locating  the  rose  bed." 

1  If  we  have  put  each  item  on  a  separate  card  or  slip  of  paper,  we  can  sort 
and  re-arrange  our  material  without  re- writing. 
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Having  the  main  divisions  of  our  composition, 
we  next  seek  to  put  them  in  a  sensible  order.  That 
is  very  easy  to  do,  for  it  is  obvious  that  one  would  de- 
cide on  the  location  before  digging  the  bed,  would 
prepare  the  soil  before  planting  the  roses,  and  so  on. 

1.  Locating  the  rose  bed 

2.  Preparing  the  rose  bed 

3.  Setting  out  the  bushes 

4.  Caring  for  roses  in  summer 

5.  Guarding  against  pests 

The  sequence  we  have  adopted  for  these  main  head- 
ings is  Time  Order.  But  headings  4  and  5  might  be 
shifted,  as  it  would  be  mere  hair-splitting  to  say 
that  one  should  necessarily  come  before  the  other; 
the  two  sets  of  operations  are  carried  on  side  by  side. 
The  material  in  each  main  division  now  offers 
a  separate  problem  in  arrangement.  And  while  we 
are  working  it  out,  we  may  find  that  some  of  our 
original  jottings  are  really  subordinate  to  others, 
that  new  material  must  be  added,  and  that  changes 
in  phrasing  are  required.  Division  I  we  arrange  in 
an  Order  of  Convenience: 

I.  Locating  the  rose  bed 

A.  Roses  need  four  to  six  hours  of  direct  sunshine 

B.  Roses  need  shelter  from  strong  winds 

C.  The  ground  should  be  well  drained 

1.    Clay  over  hardpan  is  a  bad  combination 

Item  1  is  made  subordinate  to  Item  C,  because  it 
concerns  drainage. 
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Division  II  naturally  falls  into  Time  Order: 

II.  Preparing  the  rose  bed 

A.  Laying  out  the  bed 

B.  The  best  method  of  digging  the  bed 

C.  How  to  provide  artificial  drainage  if  necessary 

D.  Enriching  the  soil 

1.  Roses  are  heavy  feeders 

2.  Kinds  and  quantities  of  fertilizers  to  use 

3.  The  value  of  humus 

4.  Special  treatment  for  heavy  clay  or  loose, 
sandy  soils 

Item  A  was  not  on  our  original  list,  but  the  need 
for  it  appeared  as  soon  as  we  began  to  consider  the 
various  steps  involved.     Items  1,  2,  3,  and  4  ob- 
viously belong  together  under  one  heading. 
Division  III  likewise  calls  for  Time  Order: 

III.  Setting  out  the  bushes 

A.  Spring  planting  vs.   fall  planting 

B.  Allow  about  2  sq.  ft.  to  each  bush 

C.  Care  of  roots 

1.  Must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out 

2.  Bruised  or  diseased  roots  should  be  cut  off 

3.  Spread  roots  in  a  natural  position 

4.  Keep  roots  from  contact  with  fresh  manure 

5.  Bone-meal  and  leaf-mold  safe  to  mix  with 
earth  about  roots 

D.  Proper  depth  at  which  bushes  should  stand 

E.  Cutting  back  after  bushes  are  planted 

And  thus  we  continue  until  we  have  the  material 
of  each  main  division  in  reasonably  good  order. 
We  have  given  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  sequence 
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of  our  facts  and  ideas,  without  being  distracted 
by  sentence  construction,  choice  of  words,  and  so 
on.  When  we  come  to  write  out  the  composition 
we  can  center  attention  on  the  writing  itself;  our 
minds  are  not  confused  by  trying  to  work  out  an 
orderly  progression  of  ideas  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  forming  sentences.  Our  work  proceeds  more 
smoothly  than  it  otherwise  could. 

Exercises 

1.  Discuss  advantageous  methods  of  arrangement  for 
one  or  more  of  the  subjects  that  you  dealt  with  in 
Exercise  1  on  page  138. 

2.  Make  as  complete  and  orderly  an  outline  as  you 
can  of  a  subject  with  which  you  are  fairly  familiar.  In 
developing  your  outline  you  may  begin  with  the  main 
points  and  then  fill  in  the  details,  or  you  may  follow 
the  method  illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

5.  Articulation 

Make  the  relationship  of  the  parts  of  a  composition 
clear  and  unmistakable. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  (page  104)  we  considered 
articulation  within  the  paragraph;  here  we  are 
concerned  with  articulation  between  paragraphs, 
with  binding  paragraphs  together  in  a  coherent 
texture  of  thought. 

The  paragraph  itself  is  an  important  means  of 
articulation  in  the  whole  composition,  for  it  helps 
to  reveal  the  underlying  structure.    Let  us  see  how 
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it  does  this.  The  subject  of  a  composition  may  be 
divided,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, into  two  or  more  parts,  and  these  in  turn  may 
be  subdivided.  Now,  unless  the  composition  is  to 
be  very  short — one  or  two  hundred  words — each 
division  would  be  treated  in  a  paragraph  or  in  a 
group  of  paragraphs.  Each  paragraph  or  group  of 
paragraphs  would  represent  to  the  reader  a  main 
division  of  the  subject.  To  illustrate,  let  us  work 
out  paragraphing  for  a  paper  on  elementary  training 
in  horsemanship.    The  main  divisions  might  be: 

I.  Establishing  confidence 
II.  Suppling  the  body 

III.  Maintaining  a  firm  and  correct  seat  independent 
of  the  reins 

IV.  Using  the  aids 

V.  The  common  gaits 

If  the  length  of  the  paper  permitted  only  a  brief 
and  general  discussion  of  each  of  these  topics,  a 
single  paragraph  would  be  devoted  to  each.  Accord- 
ingly, each  paragraph  would  represent  a  main  divi- 
sion of  the  subject.  Now  suppose  the  length  of  the 
paper  to  be  considerably  increased.  In  that  case 
the  outline  would  be  fuller  and  might  read  as  follows : 

I.  Establishing  confidence 

A.  General  considerations 

B.  Exercises  favorable  to  imparting  confidence 
II.  Suppling  the  body 

A.  Why  suppling  is  essential 

B.  Suppling  exercises 
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C.  Mounted  gymnastics 

D.  Exercises  with  horse  in  place 

E.  Exercises  with  horse  in  motion 

III.  Maintaining  a  firm  and  correct  seat  independent 
of  the  reins 

A.  What  a  correct  seat  is 

B.  Riding  without  reins  and  stirrups 

C.  Jumping 

IV.  Using  the  aids 

A.  The  legs 

B.  The  reins 

C.  The  weight 

V.  The  common  gaits 

A.  The  trot 

B.  The  gallop 

Each  main  division  would  now  be  treated  in  two 
or  more  paragraphs — a  paragraph  for  each  sub- 
division. That  is,  ''Establishing  confidence"  would 
be  handled  in  two  paragraphs,  "Suppling  the  body" 
in  five,  and  so  on. 

But  if  these  groups  of  paragraphs  are  to  point 
the  reader  to  the  main  divisions  and  enable  him 
to  keep  his  bearings,  they  must  be  kept  distinct 
from  one  another.  Transitions  serve  the  purpose. 
A  transition  indicates  a  shift  from  one  aspect  of  a 
subject  to  another.  It  says,  in  effect,  "We  have 
now  done  with  A  and  turn  to  B."  Transitions 
that  would  separate  the  groups  of  paragraphs 
called  for  by  our  outline  might  read  as  follows: 

Once  the  beginner's  confidence  is  firmly  established, 
he  should  proceed  to  the  important  business  of  suppling 
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his  body.  (Placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  group, 
this  transition  would  keep  groups  I  and  II  separate.) 

When  the  beginner  can  go  through  his  exercises  ex- 
pertly while  his  horse  is  in  motion,  he  is  ready  to  learn 
how  to  maintain  a  firm  and  correct  seat  independent 
of  the  reins.     (Placed  at  beginning  of  third  group.) 

As  soon  as  the  rider  can  maintain  a  firm  and  correct 
seat  under  ordinary  conditions,  he  may  begin  to  learn  the 
use  of  the  aids.    (Placed  at  beginning  of  fourth  group.) 

Having  mastered  the  aids,  the  rider  goes  on  to  master 
the  common  gaits.    (Placed  at  beginning  of  fifth  group.) 

Important  turning-points,  especially  in  longer 
compositions,  are  sometimes  marked  by  transi- 
tional paragraphs,  which  usually  include  a  brief 
summary  of  what  has  gone  before  and  an  indica- 
tion of  what  is  to  come.  The  following  example 
occurs  at  the  end  of  fifty-two  pages  of  discussion  of 
clearness  and  emphasis  in  play-writing,  and  imme- 
diately before  a  discussion  of  movement: 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  by  clearness  and  right 
emphasis  to  maintain  interest;  as  the  play  develops,  the 
interest  should  if  possible  be  increased.  Either  to  main- 
tain or  to  increase  interest  means  that  a  hearer  must 
be  led  on  from  scene  to  scene,  act  to  act,  absorbed 
while  the  curtain  is  up  and,  between  the  acts,  eager 
for  it  to  rise  again.  Such  attention  given  a  play  means 
that  it  has  a  third  essential  quality,  movement.^ 

Such  a  transition  not  only  tells  the  reader  how  far 
he  has  progressed,  but  also  smooths  the  passage 
from  one  aspect  of  the  subject  to  another. 

1  George  P.  Baker,  Dramatic  Technique,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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But  while  groups  of  paragraphs  need  to  be  kept 
distinct,  the  paragraphs  within  a  group  need  to 
be  bound  closely  together.  Verbal  links,  which 
bind  the  sentences  within  a  paragraph,  serve  also 
to  bind  paragraphs.  In  the  following  composition 
the  paragraphs  are  knit  closely  together,  partly 
by  words  that  refer  to  the  preceding  paragraph 
(such  words  are  here  printed  in  italics)  and  partly 
by  the  repetition  of  steel  and  railroad: 

Mutual  Progress:  Railroads  and  Steel 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  first  passenger  train  was 
hauled  on  a  regular  schedule  by  an  American-built 
locomotive  at  the  phenomenal  speed  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour.  The  departures  and  arrivals  of  other  pioneer 
trains,  in  those  first  days  of  American  railroading, 
made  stirring  news.  The  opportunity  for  extending 
civilization  and  creating  a  new  nation  had  arrived. 
One  essential  was  lacking — steel  in  quantity  and  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

Steel  manufacture  then  was  crude,  slow,  and  costly. 
Twenty-five  years  later  it  was  revolutionized  by  the 
Bessemer  process,  and  later  by  the  Open  Hearth.  The 
railroads  were  now  placed  in  position  to  proceed  with 
developing  the  nation  through  cheaper  and  quicker 
transportation;  their  basic  necessity — low  cost  steel — 
was  available. 

Rapid  progress  followed.  Steel  bridges  could  carry 
long,  loaded  trains  on  steel  wheels  and  axles  over  hitherto 
impassable  chasms.  Tunnels  drilled  with  steel  pierced 
mountains,  saving  miles  of  tortuous  detours.  The  era 
of  railroad  expansion  was  at  hand  with  its  rapid  develop- 
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ment  of  millions  of  square  miles  of  new  settled  terri- 
tory, tied  together  with  a  network  of  steel  rails.  Rail- 
road trackage  increased  from  18,000  miles  in  1855  to 
425,000  miles  in  1930.  With  each  year  came  the  build- 
ing of  larger  cars,  heavier  and  more  durable  rails, 
faster  and  stronger  engines,  more  comfortable  sleeping 
and  dining  cars.  All-steel  trains  came  into  regular 
use.  Better  road-beds,  faster  schedules,  express  freight 
trains,  great  new  terminal  structures,  electrified  lines, 
automatic  train-control,  improvements  of  every  kind 
came  in  rapid  succession.  In  all  this,  steel  was  an  essen- 
tial element.  Steel  had  enabled  the  railroads  to  create 
arteries  of  commerce  suitable  to  the  needs  of  a  great 
population  engaged  in  the  expansion  of  civilization  and 
the  promotion  of  unexampled  natural  resources. 

When  giant  trains  of  modern  integrated  railway  systems 
pull  out  swiftly  from  their  terminals,  each  one  is  hauled 
by  a  steel  engine  riding  safely  on  steel  wheels,  rolling 
smoothly  over  steel  rails.  Each  car  is  built  of  steel 
from  base  to  roof — steel  bearings,  steel  springs,  steel 
furnishings.  Steel  switches  and  signals,  electrically 
controlled  from  steel  towers,  divert  these  trains  through 
intricately  interlacing  tracks  guarded  by  steel  fencing. 
Steel  bridges  and  steel-lined  tunnels  shorten  distance 
and  eliminate  grades. 

This  briefly  outlines  the  relationship  of  the  concurrent 
progress  of  steel  and  the  railroads.  As  railroads  use 
steel  increasingly,  so  does  the  steel  industry  use  the 
railroads  to  distribute  millions  of  tons  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  for  domestic  and  foreign  use. 
Six  tons  of  raw  materials  are  transported  to  make 
each  ton  of  finished  steel.  Fundamental  industries  are 
inter-dependent.    The  railroads  and  the  steel  industry 
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are  jointly  concerned  with  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  the  industries  of  the  nation. — United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

These  binding-words  help  to  keep  the  reader  aware 
of  the  continuity  of  thought  as  he  goes  from  one 
paragraph  to  another. 

Exercises 

1.  Point  out  the  means  of  articulation  used  in  the 
criticism  of  Poe's  poetry  quoted  on  pages  179-183. 

2.  Point  out  the  means  of  articulation  used  in  a 
passage  selected  by  your  instructor  from  this  textbook 
or  some  other  that  all  the  members  of  the  class  are 
studying. 

6.  Proportion  , 

Give  most  space  to  those  parts  of  a  composition 
which  best  deserve  it. 

In  such  arts  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture proportion  is  a  visible  thing,  recognizable  by 
most  beholders.  The  average  man,  for  example,  is 
eight  heads  high;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  the 
length  of  his  head  to  his  height  is  one  to  eight. 
Artists  keep  this  in  mind — and  many  other  facts 
of  the  same  sort — when  drawing  or  modeling  the 
human  figure,  for  too  great  a  departure  from  the 
normal  produces  a  caricature  or  a  grotesque.  So 
an  architect,  in  designing  doors  and  windows,  bears 
in  mind  the  size  of  his  building;  he  does  not  put 
a  twelve  or  fifteen  foot  doorway  in  the  front  of  an 
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ordinary  dwelling  house.  Passers-by  would  imme- 
diately recognize  any  such  lack  of  fit  proportion. 

Proportion  in  a  composition  is  usually  not  so 
easy  to  recognize  and  is  much  less  fixed  or  pre- 
determined. There  are  in  writing  no  natural  or 
customary  averages  which  we  must  keep  in  mind 
while  planning  or  revising  a  composition;  it  is 
neither  a  fact  in  nature  nor  in  art  that  the  opening 
paragraph  should  be  twice  as  long  as  the  closing 
paragraph,  or  vice  versa.  But  compositions  may, 
nevertheless,  be  well  or  ill  proportioned  as  paintings 
or  buildings  may  be. 

Some  parts  of  a  composition  are  of  major  import- 
ance, some  of  minor.  In  a  well  proportioned  piece 
of  writing  the  major  parts  are  given  most  space, 
incidental  matters  are  brought  in  incidentally,  and 
the  lesser  things  do  not  overbalance  the  greater. 
To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  each  part  of  a 
well  designed  composition  conforms  to  the  scale 
set  for  the  composition  as  a  whole.  Consider  the 
article  on  page  152,  '' Mutual  Progress:  Railroads 
and  Steel."  This  is  a  brief  treatment  of  a  large 
subject.  The  scale  of  treatment  is  small — too  small 
to  permit  of  a  description  of  the  Bessemer  process, 
of  the  various  types  of  steel  bridges  used  by  the 
railroads,  or  of  the  huge  new  locomotives  on  the 
Northern  Pacific.  A  paragraph  developing  one  of 
these  topics  would  be  on  a  larger  scale.  If  it  were 
added  to  the  composition,  we  should  at  once  per- 
ceive a  glaring  error  in  proportion. 
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If  we  give  too  much  space  to  minor  points  or  ex- 
plain at  some  length  what  our  readers  already  under- 
stand, we  may  later  on  have  to  skimp  points  that 
are  more  important  or  that  really  need  explanation. 
Turning  to  the  quotations  from  the  theme  on  "The 
Theory  of  Rifle-Shooting"  (page  132),  we  find  this 
fault  standing  out  clearly.  Gravitation  is  relevant 
to  the  subject,  but  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  a 
bullet  begins  to  drop  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  barrel, 
and  that  the  longer  it  is  in  flight,  the  faster  it  falls. 
The  space  saved  would  be  used  advantageously  in  ex- 
plaining ''keyholing,"  "lands,"  "radius  of  gyration." 

The  error  in  proportion  just  spoken  of  is  especially 
frequent  in  the  written  work  of  college  students. 
A  student  begins  his  theme  or  term  paper  with 
considerable  detail;  but  he  is  easily  drawn  away 
from  his  writing,  and  time  slips  by  before  he  realizes 
it ;  the  hour  when  the  paper  is  due  stares  him  in  the 
face,  and  he  hurries  to  a  conclusion.  The  result 
often  is  that  the  total  effect  of  his  composition  is 
ruined  by  bad  proportion.  The  following  illustra- 
tion of  such  a  failure  is  long,  but  it  will  probably 
help  us  to  realize  the  value  of  sensible  proportion 
more  keenly  than  would  a  series  of  short  examples: 

The  Genius  of  Susan 

It  was  the  first  day  of  Susan's  summer  vacation. 
She  was  hanging  her  new  pumps  over  the  edge  of  the 
bridge  and  using  the  reflecting  water  beneath  as  her  mir- 
ror— which  was  clear  enough  to  show  her  frowning  face. 
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Close  by  was  her  home,  with  her  mother  standing 
on  the  porch  and  caUing  ''Sammy,  Sammy!"  Her 
mother,  receiving  no  response,  requested  Susan  to  look 
for  him;  but  Susan  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  do 
her  mother  a  favor  just  then.  She  had  come  out  to 
enjoy  her  first  morning  of  vacation,  after  having  pre- 
pared breakfast,  washed  the  dishes,  and  made  the  beds. 
Sammy's  absence  did  not  trouble  her  at  all. 

As  she  was  sitting  there  she  mused  over  the  other 
girls:  Lucy  was  going  to  spend  her  summer's  vacation 
with  her  aunt;  Mellie  was  going  to  her  grandmother's 
in  Brushwick;  Mary  was  going  to  her  Uncle  Ben's  farm; 
and  Europena  was  going  to  New  York  City.  New  York 
seemed  to  be  the  gateway  of  the  world  to  Susan,  who 
in  all  her  life  had  never  been  more  than  a  few  miles 
from  home. 

In  school  Susan  had  learned  something  of  the  world. 
She  was  interested  in  pictures  and  always  esteemed  the 
Chinaman,  or  had  a  kind  of  reverence  for  him,  when 
she  drank  her  tea,  after  she  had  seen  his  peculiar, 
plaited  hair.  She  longed  to  see  China,  England,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Italy  on  account  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  these  countries  that  she  had  read.  Their  summer 
boarders  gave  her  additional  information  and  created 
within  her  a  greater  incentive  to  travel.  She  knew  that 
many  people  started  from  New  York  to  visit  these 
places,  and  so  she  centered  her  mind  on  the  good  fortune 
of  Europena  and  was  much  downcast  at  her  own  lot. 

Presently  she  took  up  the  box  beside  her,  got  out 
some  blue  silk  remnants,  and  began  sewing,  being 
careful  not  to  disclose  a  doll  which  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  through  fear  that  someone  might  ridicule 
her — since  she  was  about  seventeen  years  old.    How- 
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ever,  she  was  fashioning  a  doll's  dress  which  had  at- 
tracted great  attention  among  her  friends.  As  soon 
as  she  could  thread  a  needle  in  her  childhood  days, 
she  made  little  aprons,  and  now  she  was  able  to  make 
evening  gowns,  and  all  sorts  of  fancy  work. 

Susan's  object  was  to  re-dress  her  doll.  She  was 
going  to  clothe  her  old  doll  in  a  nurse's  uniform  made 
from  the  remnants  which  she  had  gathered  from  her 
mother's  waste-basket.  Her  mother  was  a  dressmaker, 
and  thus  some  of  the  qualities  were  born  in  her  daughter. 
Recently  she  had  seen  a  nurse  in  her  uniform,  and 
she  now  decided  to  make  a  similar  one  for  her  doll. 

As  she  was  sitting  there,  busily  engaged  and  so 
absorbed  in  her  work  that  approaching  footsteps  were 
unheard,  she  was  suddenly  frightened  as  she  looked 
up  and  saw  a  young  man  standing  beside  her. 

"Good-morning.  Hot  this  morning,  isn't  it?"  were 
his  first  words.  This  surprise  and  shock  caused  her 
to  be  quiet,  and  at  once  she  began  to  collect  her  things 
as  if  to  leave.  'Ts  this  water  good  to  drink?"  he  in- 
quired, after  a  short  pause.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
water's  edge  and  took  up  a  handful  of  water. 

The  girl  watched  him  eagerly  and  also  looked  at  his 
suitcase  standing  near  her.  On  it  was  the  tag,  with 
the  name  of  Robert  A.  Keen,  New  York  City.  He 
joined  her  again,  and  noticing  her  embarrassment  asked 
whether  she  lived  near  by.     "Yes,  sir,"  was  her  reply. 

"Do  these  people  like  to  look  at  pictures?"  he  asked 
her,  for  he  was  a  college  student  selling  stereoscopic 
views.  A  few  minutes  later  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
doll,  dressed  in  its  blue  uniform,  and  asked  if  that  were 
her  doll.  "No,  I  don't  play  with  dolls  any  more,'* 
was  her  emphatic  answer. 
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"But  anyone  might  feel  proud  to  play  with  this 
one,"  he  continued,  as  he  took  the  doll  and  examined 
the  dress.  "My  sister  tried  to  get  a  dress  like  this  for 
my  little  niece  last  Christmas,  but  had  to  give  it  up. 
Who  dressed  this  one?" 

"I  did,"  she  answered  with  a  smile.  "And  if  I  had 
known  it,  I  could  have  made  one  for  your  sister." 

He  was  greatly  surprised  and  told  her  she  should 
send  her  work  to  the  New  York  Exchange,  where  she 
would  be  greatly  rewarded  for  her  services.  The  young 
man  thought  a  moment  and  then  made  this  suggestion: 
"I  will  take  the  doll  along  to  New  York  in  exchange 
for  some  views  and  will  return  the  money  that  exceeds 
the  cost  of  the  views."  Susan  accepted  the  offer,  and 
the  young  man  went  on,  while  she  went  home  and 
told  her  mother  what  had  happened. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  Susan  received  a  letter 
from  Helen  Keen,  saying  that  her  brother  had  sold 
the  dress  for  ten  dollars,  and  she  had  expressed  three 
more  dolls  to  Susan  to  be  dressed.  The  dolls  were  soon 
dressed  and  on  their  way  back  to  the  metropolis. 
These  were  the  first  of  the  procession  of  dolls  that 
Susan  sent  to  the  Woman's  Exchange.  They  attracted 
Mrs.  Harper's  attention,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this 
exchange  and  was  a  very  wealthy  lady. 

The  following  summer,  Mrs.  Harper  arranged  to 
spend  her  vacation  near  Susan's  home  and  thus  gain 
her  acquaintance.  This  was  accomplished,  and  she 
invited  her  to  accompany  her  to  New  York,  stay  with 
her,  and  attend  a  dress-designing  school. 

A  few  weeks  later  she  was  enjoying  life  in  that  great 
city,  learning  the  most  difficult  designing,  and  making 
great  progress.    At  the  same  time  she  did  all  the  sewing 
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and  embroidering  for  Mrs.  Harper,  who  paid  her  well. 
She  was  not  satisfied  to  stay  in  New  York,  but  now 
wished  to  see  Paris,  the  home  of  original  fashions. 

The  following  summer  this  opportunity  came,  when 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Keen  invited  Susan  to  accompany  him 
to  France  as  Mrs.   Keen. 

The  last  four  paragraphs  are  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  rest  of  the  story.  From  the  leisurely 
manner  in  which  the  story  begins  the  reader  has 
every  right  to  expect  a  full  and  rounded  account; 
but  he  has  scarcely  finished  reading  the  introductory 
portions  of  the  tale,  when  he  suddenly  finds  himself 
rushed  pell-mell  to  the  conclusion.  The  final  para- 
graphs are  nothing  more  than  a  synopsis  of  what 
should  be  the  main  part  of  the  narrative. 

Exercises 

1.  Write  two  summaries  of  the  passage  quoted  on 
pages  78-80,  one  of  one  hundred  words  and  the  other 
of  fifty.  In  each  summary  try  to  retain  the  most 
important  ideas.  Observe  in  each  case  the  material 
you  leave  out,  so  that  you  may  be  less  likely  to  omit 
anything  of  major  importance. 

2.  Make  a  topical  list  of  the  important  events  in  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (an  encyclopedia  will  furnish 
sufficient  material  for  the  purpose  of  this  exercise). 
Assign  to  each  topic  the  number  of  words  that  you 
think  it  should  have  in  a  twelve-hundred  word  survey 
of  his  life.  Compare  your  results  with  those  obtained 
by  other  members  of  the  class. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    WHOLE    COMPOSITION:  SPECIAL    FORMS 

1.  Introductory 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  principles 
of  organization  that  apply  broadly  to  all  sorts  of 
everyday  writing.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  take 
up  certain  points  of  more  restricted  application. 
Some  of  these  concern  outward  form  chiefly,  as  in 
the  case  of  letters.  Others  are  concerned  with 
special  problems  of  organization  growing  out  of 
differences  in  subject-matter.  To  deal  with  these 
latter  points  without  confusion  it  is  convenient 
to  distinguish  four  types  of  writing:  1.  Exposition, 
which  gives  information  or  explains;  2.  Argument, 
which  seeks  to  convince;  3.  Description,  which  tells 
how  things  look;  4.  Narration,  which  tells  what 
happened. 

Of  these  four  types,  exposition  is  easily  the  most 
important  to  the  everyday  writer.  Our  civilization 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  transfer  of 
knowledge  from  one  person  to  another;  and  all 
who  engage  in  active  business  or  professional  life 
have  a  share  in  this  activity.  As  for  the  other  types, 
salesmen  and  lawyers  are  vitally  concerned  with 
argument,  as  novelists  and  story  writers  are  with 
narration  and  description.  But  educated  persons 
have  at  least  an  incidental  or  occasional  use  for  all 
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these  types  of  writing.  There  are  times  when  we 
wish  to  convince  others  that  our  opinion  is  the 
right  one,  just  as  there  are  times  when  we  wish  to 
give  a  clear  account  of  what  we  did  or  an  interest- 
ing description  of  what  we  saw. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  shall  give  most  of  our 
attention  to  exposition,  dealing  with  descriptive 
exposition,  process  exposition,  the  exposition  of 
ideas,  and  reports.  Following  the  treatment  of 
exposition  is  a  section  which  deals  briefly  with  the 
other  three  types  of  writing.  The  chapter  ends 
with  a  section  devoted  to  the  forms  and  character- 
istics of  business  letters  and  social  correspondence. 

2.  Exposition 

a.  descriptive  exposition 

The  aim  of  descriptive  exposition.  In  descriptive 
exposition  the  aim  is  to  give  the  specifications  of 
an  object,  or  to  enumerate  its  parts,  or  to  state  its 
characteristics  and  qualities  for  utilitarian  or  scien- 
tific purposes,  as  in  the  following  example: 

The  Crown  is  a  four-section  folding  tripod,  abso- 
lutely rigid,  quickly  set  up,  and  readily  adjusted  for 
height.  It  is  made  of  selected  straight-grained  cherry, 
soaked  in  an  oil  bath  for  ten  days  before  being  finished. 
The  wood  is  then  rubbed  down  and  shellacked.  This 
treatment  renders  it  extremely  tough  and  practically 
waterproof. 
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For  carrying,  the  lower  sections  telescope  into  the 
third,  and  the  upper  section  folds  back  upon  it,  making 
it  very  compact. 

All  binding  screws  on  the  lower  sections  of  this  tri- 
pod are  "upset"  and  cannot  be  lost.  Taper  pins  in  the 
ear  pieces  of  the  head  fit  snugly  into  metal-tipped  sockets 
of  the  legs,  preventing  loose  joints  and  side  play. 

Expansion  brackets  in  the  upper  section  make  it 
impossible  for  the  legs  to  be  detached  from  the  head 
until  the  brackets  are  folded. 

Selection  as  affected  by  purpose.  The  enumera- 
tion will  be  more  or  less  exhaustive  according  as 
the  identification  or  information  needs  to  be  com- 
plete or  only  partial.  A  biologist,  in  describing  a 
bit  of  nerve  tissue,  would  probably  omit  no  fact 
revealed  by  his  microscope.  But  the  compiler  of 
a  guidebook,  in  describing  a  hotel,  would  probably 
limit  himself  to  stating  its  location,  the  number  of 
guests  it  can  accommodate,  its  rates,  and  the 
character  of  the  service.  The  countless  other  facts 
about  the  hotel,  such  as  the  color  of  the  decorations 
in  the  dining-room,  the  height  of  the  ceilings,  the 
width  of  the  piazza,  and  so  forth,  would  not  be 
helpful  to  the  traveler.  A  definite  purpose  and  a 
little  common  sense  will  keep  the  writer  of  descrip- 
tive exposition  from  including  irrelevant  details. 
Purpose  cannot  be  divorced  from  consideration  of 
one's  audience;  here,  as  in  other  kinds  of  writing, 
the  audience  helps  to  define  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  work. 
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Arrangement.  In  describing  an  object  it  is 
generally  best  to  give  first  the  larger  outlines,  the 
facts  which  at  first  glance  would  be  most  con- 
spicuous. This  is  the  natural  order.  When  we 
first  see  a  table,  for  example,  our  eyes  take  in  such 
broad  features  as  its  size;  its  shape,  whether  round, 
square,  oblong,  or  oval;  its  color;  and  the  form  of 
its  legs,  whether  turned  or  squared.  Later  examina- 
tion may  show  us  that  the  hair-line  of  inlay  out- 
lining the  drawer  is  composed  of  minute  pieces  of 
holly  alternating  with  satin-wood,  that  the  top 
is  built  up  of  cross-layers  of  mahogany  veneer,  and 
that  the  upper  portions  of  the  legs  are  decorated 
with  a  Hepplewhite  wreath  in  marquetry;  but  we 
do  not  see  such  details  the  instant  we  set  eyes  on 
the  table. 

Some  classification  of  details  is  essential  to  a  clear 
and  usable  descriptive  exposition;  facts  of  a  similar 
kind  should  be  grouped  together.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  United  States  Coast  Pilot,  descriptive 
of  Rockland  Harbor,  is  so  organized: 

This  harbor,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Penobscot 
Bay,  is  on  the  west  shore  about  eight  miles  northeast- 
ward of  Whitehead,  between  Owls  Head  on  the  south 
and  Jamesons  Point  on  the  north.  It  affords  anchorage 
for  the  largest  vessels,  but  is  somewhat  exposed  to 
easterly  winds;  northeasterly  winds  raise  a  heavy 
sea  in  the  southwestern  part,  but  shelter  may  be  found 
behind  the  breakwater,  which  extends  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  in  a  southerly  direction  from  Jamesons  Point, 
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and  is  about  four  feet  above  high  water.  Rockland 
Breakwater  Lighthouse  marks  the  end  of  the  break- 
water. The  city  of  Rockland,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  harbor,  has  a  large  trade  in  lime.  Several  lines 
of  steamers  touch  here,  and  a  number  of  small  steamers 
ply  to  the  islands  in  the  bay.  The  usual  draft  of  vessels 
entering  Rockland  for  cargoes  is  about  twelve  feet. 
Some  of  the  wharves  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  at  low 
water,  but  there  are  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  alongside 
the  principal  ones,  according  to  location.  The  bottom 
is  soft  mud,  and  some  vessels  lie  aground  at  low  water 
while  loading  and  unloading. 

Rockland  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  which  connects  with  the  main  line 
at  Bath. 

[There  follows  a  paragraph  listing  objects  and  marks 
by  means  of  which  the  helmsman  can  lay  his  course.] 

Anchorages. — Vessels  anchor  anywhere  in  the  harbor 
where  the  depth  and  bottom  are  suitable,  taking  care 
to  keep  300  yards  from  the  end  of  Tillson's  wharf, 
and  leaving  a  clear  channel  for  the  steamboats  landing 
at  this  wharf. 

Pilots  are  not  necessary  to  enter  or  leave  this  harbor, 
but  if  desired  they  can  be  found  off  Monhegan  or  Matin- 
icus,  or  on  any  of  the  fishing  vessels  off  the  mouth  of 
the  bay.  There  are  no  regularly  licensed  pilots  for  this 
port. 

Supplies. — Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  can  be 
obtained  alongside  the  wharves.  Fresh  water  can 
be  obtained  alongside  Tillson's  wharf  or  from  a  water 
boat.  Provisions  and  some  ship  chandler's  stores  can 
be  had  in  the  city. 
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Repairs. — There  are  two  marine  railways,  one  cap- 
able of  hauling  out  vessels  of  600  tons,  the  other  400 
tons;  there  are  excellent  facilities  for  repairs  to  wooden 
sailing  vessels  and  hulls  of  steamers.  Ordinary  repairs 
to  machinery  can  be  made  here,  but  Bath  is  the  nearest 
place  affording  facilities  for  extensive  repairs.  .  .  . 

The  grouping  here  is  obvious  at  a  glance;  and  to 
anyone  consulting  such  a  description,  the  usefulness 
of  the  grouping  is  equally  obvious.  First  are  given 
those  broad  general  features  which  characterize  the 
harbor,  and  then  follow  the  various  details  all 
neatly  classified.  The  order  is  one  of  convenience. 
Similar  orderliness  will  be  found  in  any  good  descrip- 
tive exposition. 


Exercises 

1.  Show  how  the  selection  of  details  might  differ  in 
a  descriptive  exposition  of  a  house  for  (a)  a  young 
couple  who  might  consider  renting  it,  (b)  a  possible 
purchaser,  (c)  an  insurance  agent,  (d)  a  person  who 
wanted  to  recognize  the  house  when  he  saw  it,  and 
(e)  a  builder  who  had  undertaken  to  give  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  rebuilding  it. 

2.  Write  a  brief  descriptive  exposition  for  automo- 
bile tourists  of  some  town  that  you  know  well. 

3.  Write  a  description  of  the  same  town  as  an  ad- 
vantageous location  for  some  industry  or  business,  or, 
as  a  starting-place  for  a  young  professional  man  or 
woman. 
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B.    PROCESS   EXPOSITION 

I  The  aim  of  process  exposition.  In  process  exposi- 
tion the  aim  is  to  tell  how  something  is  made  or 
done,  as  in  the  following  directions: 

The  baking  of  puff  paste  requires  as  much  care  and 
judgment  as  the  making.  After  shaping,  chill  thor- 
oughly before  baking.  Puff  paste  requires  a  hot  oven, 
the  greatest  heat  coming  from  the  bottom,  that  the 
paste  may  rise  properly.  While  the  paste  is  rising, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  decrease  the  heat  by  lifting  the 
covers  or  opening  the  check  to  stove.  Turn  the  paste 
frequently,  that  it  may  rise  evenly.  When  it  has  risen 
its  full  height,  slip  a  pan  under  the  sheet  on  which 
the  paste  is  baking  to  prevent  burning  on  the  bottom. 
Puff  paste  should  be  baked  on  a  tin  sheet  covered  with 
a  double  thickness  of  brown  paper. — Boston  Cook  Book 
(slightly  altered). 

The  two  uses  of  process  exposition.  A  good 
process  exposition  will  either  (1)  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  process  or  (2)  give  him  such  in- 
formation as  may  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  process 
himself.  The  difference  in  result  is  chiefly  due  to 
difference  in  scale  of  treatment.  In  an  exposition 
which  aims  at  the  former  result,  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  subject  are  given;  in  one  which  aims  at  the 
latter  result,  every  step  is  recounted  in  detail. 
A  general  notion  of  a  part  of  the  process  of  making 
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an  etching  may  be  given  by  saying  that  a  smooth 
copper  or  zinc  plate  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  w8Lxy  substance  known  as  the  "ground" ;  that  the 
artist  then  makes  his  drawing  on  this  ground  with 
a  very  sharp  tool  called  an  "etching-needle";  that 
wherever  he  has  drawn  a  line  on  the  ground  the 
surface  of  the  metal  plate  is  exposed ;  and  that  when 
the  drawing  is  completed,  the  plate  is  submerged 
in  a  dilute  acid  bath — the  "mordant" — where  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  plate  are  corroded,  or  "bitten," 
by  the  acid,  and  the  parts  still  protected  by  the 
ground  remain  untouched.  A  comparison  of  this 
condensed  account  with  the  extract  which  follows 
will  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two  sorts 

of  process  exposition : 

• 

Clean  the  plate  thoroughly  with  a  rag  and  turpen- 
tine; and  afterwards  go  over  it  with  a  clean  cloth 
charged  with  whiting,  so  that  no  trace  of  grease  or 
foreign  matter  of  any  kind  may  be  left  upon  it.  Remove 
all  the  specks  of  whiting  without  touching  the  surface 
with  your  fingers.  When  the  plate  comes  from  the 
manufacturer,  it  usually  has  a  "mirror  finish."  It  is 
apparently  clean,  but  if  you  examine  the  turpentine 
rag  after  applying  it  to  the  plate,  you  will  find  it  some- 
what soiled.  In  order  to  insure  the  perfect  adherence 
of  the  ground  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  reduce  the 
"mirror  finish"   with   turpentine  and  willow  charcoal. 

In  applying  the  charcoal,  rub  it  in  the  direction  of 
its  grain.  You  will  soon  find  the  angle  at  which  it  will 
work.  Keep  the  slight  grain  made  by  the  charcoal  on 
the  copper  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  plate. 
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unless  you  have  a  reason  for  wanting  it  to  run  the  other 
way.  The  charcoaled  surface  is  a  little  rougher  than 
that  left  by  the  buffing  wheel  on  the  new  plate  and 
would  show  a  slight  gray  tint  in  printing.  It  can  be 
removed  at  any  time  with  a  felt  block  and  finely- 
powdered  pumice-stone.  The  "mirror  finish"  can  also 
be  destroyed  with  emery  flour  applied  with  a  rag  charged 
with  turpentine.  In  grounding  a  very  highly  finished 
surface  you  will  sometimes  discover  little  bare  spots 
where  the  ground  fails  to  adhere,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  it  is  applied.  You  can  often  avoid 
this  by  cleaning  off  the  ground  with  a  rag,  while  melted, 
without  the  use  of  turpentine,  and  re-grounding.  The 
best  plan,  however,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  "mirror  finish" 
in  the  first  place,  for  it  will  not  be  desirable  at  any 
time. — E.  H.  Reed,  Etching. 

The  first  sort  aims  to  satisfy  the  natural  inter- 
est most  of  us  have  in  the  way  things  are  done; 
the  other  aims  to  give  us  practical  help  in  the 
doing. 

The  student  should  make  up  his  mind  before- 
hand which  sort  he  intends  to  write,  as  otherwise 
his  work  may  not  be  satisfactory  from  either  point 
of  view.  If  part  of  the  time  he  gives  minute  par- 
ticulars and  part  of  the  time  gives  only  the  more 
prominent  facts,  his  exposition  will  not  hit  the 
mark  very  cleanly.  Readers  who  desire  general 
information  only  will  find  themselves  faced  with 
needlessly  minute  particulars,  and  readers  who  wish 
practical  guidance  will  get  small  help  from  the 
parts  which  give  only  the  broader  treatment. 
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Exercises 


1.  Make  a  list  of  five  subjects  for  process  expositions 
that  you  could  write  on  with  little  or  no  special  prepara- 
tion. Compare  your  list  with  other  lists  made  by  the 
class. 

2.  Make  as  complete  an  outline  as  you  can  of  some 
process  with  which  you  are  thoroughly  familiar.  Use 
time  order  if  possible. 

3.  Write  an  exposition  on  the  basis  of  your  outline. 
Make  up  your  mind  at  the  start  whether  you  are  giving 
general  information  or  directions  for  guidance.  Your 
primary  aims  should  be  clearness  and  accuracy;  your 
secondary  aims,  to  be  as  readable  and  interesting  as 
possible. 

C.    EXPOSITION    OF   IDEAS 

The  aim  of  the  exposition  of  ideas.  In  the  exposi- 
tion of  ideas  our  aim  is  to  make  the  reader  under- 
stand our  thought  about  a  particular  subject.  This 
type  of  exposition  often  makes  use  of  descriptive 
and  process  expositions,  but  goes  a  step  beyond 
them,  comparing  and  classifying  the  objects  de- 
scribed and  trying  to  explain  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  steps  in  the  process.  It  may  deal,  too,  with 
principles  and  laws,  with  all  sorts  of  general  ideas, 
and  with  causes  and  effects.  The  following  passage 
is  a  typical  example: 

We  use  the  word  evolution  in  many  ways — to  include 
many  different  kinds  of  changes.    There  is  hardly  any 
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other  scientific  term  used  so  carelessly — to  imply  so 
much,  to  mean  so  little. 

We  speak  of  the  evolution  of  the  stars,  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  horse,  of  the  evolution  of  the  steam  engine, 
as  though  they  were  all  parts  of  the  same  process.  What 
have  they  in  common?  Only  this,  that  each  concerns 
itself  with  the  history  of  something.  When  the  astron- 
omer thinks  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth,  the  moon, 
the  sun,  and  the  stars,  he  has  a  picture  of  diffuse  matter 
that  has  slowly  condensed.  With  condensation  came 
heat;  with  heat,  action  and  reaction  within  the  mass 
until  the  chemical  substances  that  we  know  today  were 
produced.  This  is  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  astron- 
omer. The  astronomer  explains,  or  tries  to  explain,  how 
this  evolution  took  place,  by  an  appeal  to  the  physical 
processes  that  have  been  worked  out  in  the  laboratory, 
processes  which  he  thinks  have  existed  through  all  the 
eons  during  which  this  evolution  was  going  on  and 
which  were  its  immediate  causes. 

When  the  biologist  thinks  of  the  evolution  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  a  different  picture  presents  itself. 
He  thinks  of  series  of  animals  that  have  lived  in  the 
past,  whose  bones  and  shells  have  been  preserved  in  the 
rocks.  He  thinks  of  these  animals  as  having  in  the 
past  given  birth,  through  an  unbroken  succession  of 
individuals,  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  earth  today. 
He  thinks  that  the  old,  simpler  types  of  the  past  have 
in  part  changed  over  into  the  more  complex  forms  of 
today. — T.   H.   Morgan,  A    Critique  .  .  .  of  Evolution. 

Planning  the  exposition.  Having  chosen  a  sub- 
ject, our  first  step  in  planning  should  be  to  state  our 
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proposition  or  thesis.  A  vague  general  notion 
drifting  about  in  our  minds,  or  even  a  phrase  written 
down,  will  not  do.  For  the  sake  of  definiteness  in 
planning  and  writing  and  for  clearness  in  the  final 
result,  we  should  frame  a  proposition  (a  simple 
declarative  sentence)  which  expresses  the  central 
thought  of  our  exposition.  Our  subject,  say,  is  the 
work  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  There  are  many  possible 
points  of  view  toward  such  a  subject  and  many 
different  things  to  be  said  about  it.  Now  of  all  the 
ideas  that  occur  to  us  as  we  think  about  Poe's  writ- 
ings, which  are  the  ones  that  we  should  most  like 
to  discuss,  or  feel  best  qualified  to  write  about? 
We  have,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  been  reading 
some  of  Poe's  journalistic  articles  and  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed;  we  have  not  felt  the  full 
power  of  the  author  of  tales  that  held  us  enthralled 
and  poems  that  haunted  our  memories.  Here,  then, 
is  our  thesis — not  brilliant  and  original,  but  at  least 
definite  and  workable:  "Poe's  real  greatness  lay 
in  his  imaginative  work — his  tales  and  his  poems." 
To  give  this  idea  body  and  detail  so  that  it  will  be 
fully  understood  by  our  readers  is,  then,  the  mark 
we  shall  aim  at  in  writing  our  exposition. 

We  are  now  ready  to  prepare  an  outline.  In  the 
light  of  our  thesis,  Poe's  work  will  divide  itself  into 
two  parts — the  imaginative  and  the  non-imagina- 
tive. We  may  take  these  as  the  main  divisions  of. 
our  essay.   Which  should  come  first?  As  far  as  clear- 
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ness  is  concerned,  either  one.  But  there  is  another 
consideration  that  will  help  us  to  determine  the 
arrangement.  What  is  the  final  impression  we  wish 
to  leave  with  our  readers? — an  impression  of  his 
weakness  as  a  writer  or  of  his  strength?  Again,  in 
the  light  of  our  thesis,  we  shall  probably  decide 
that  the  stronger  order  will  be  to  work  upward 
from  indifference  to  admiration.  Our  treatment  of 
the  non-imaginative  work  will  be  rather  negative 
in  tone;  if,  therefore,  we  handle  that  part  of  it  first 
and  clear  the  way  for  the  positive  portion,  we  shall 
better  enforce  our  main  idea. 

Before  we  write  down  the  main  divisions  we 
must  decide  whether  our  outline  shall  consist  of 
topics  or  statements.  If  we  are  practiced  writers, 
we  may  prefer  the  topical  form.  It  is  certainly  easier 
to  prepare.  But  until  we  are  pretty  sure  of  ourselves 
we  shall  find  it  safer  to  make  each  heading  and  sub- 
heading a  definite  statement.  Thus  we  guard  against 
forgetfulness  or  confusion  later  on,  and  against 
setting  down  topics  before  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  what  we  intend  to  say  about  them.  A  com- 
parison will  show  the  greater  definiteness  of  the 
statement  outline: 

I.  Journalistic  work  I.  The  journalistic  work  is  of 

little  permanent  value. 
II.  Tales  and  poems  II.  The  tales  and  poems  are 

a  distinct  addition  to  the 
world's  literature. 
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We  then  put  each  of  our  main  headings  at  the 
top  of  a  sheet  of  paper  in  order  to  leave  room  for 
expansion  as  the  outHne  grows,  or  we  may  put  each 
item  on  a  separate  card  or  sHp.  Each  heading  now 
presents  a  problem  of  division  not  greatly  different 
from  the  one  with  which  we  began.  The  journal- 
istic work,  we  find,  is  of  two  types:  (1)  criticism 
and  (2)  so-called  scientific  or  philosophical  arti- 
cles. These  will  form  the  two  main  subheads 
under  I.  We  phrase  them  according  to  our 
knowledge  and  opinions.  The  result  may  be  some- 
thing like  this: 

I.    The  journalistic  work  is  of  little  permanent  value. 

A.  The  criticisms,  in  spite  of  Poe's  acumen  and 
sensibility,  are  often  marred  by  unfairness  and 
prejudice. 

B.  The  so-called  scientific  or  philosophical  articles 
are  practically  worthless. 

Whether  or  not  we  subdivide  A  and  B  will  depend 
on  how  fully  we  mean  to  treat  Point  I.  According 
to  our  thesis  it  is  the  part  to  which  we  should  give 
least  space;  consequently,  if  our  essay  is  not  to  be 
much  over  a  thousand  words,  this  part  of  the  outline 
is  adequate.  The  division  of  Point  II  is  ready  made 
— tales  and  poems.  As  a  discussion  of  the  tales  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  poems,  we  begin  with  the, 
tales.  What  had  we  in  mind  when  we  used  the 
word  "addition"  in  phrasing  Point  II?    One  idea, 
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certainly,  was  that  the  tales  were  original;  another 
idea,  probably,  was  that  the  tales  were  not  merely 
novel,  but  powerful  and  effective  also.  The  com- 
bined ideas  of  originality  and  excellence  give  us  a 
suitable  heading  under  which  to  group  all  that  we 
have  to  say  about  the  tales: 

II.  The  tales  and  poems  are  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
world's  literature. 

A.  The  tales  are  original  in  kind  and  of  great 
literary  excellence. 

As  this  is  to  be  an  important  part  of  our  paper, 
we  must  subdivide  A.  The  result  of  our  reflections 
might  be  as  follows: 

A.   The  tales  are  original  in  kind  and  of  great  literary 
excellence. 

1.  In  writing  his  analytical  tales  Foe  invented 

(a)  The  detective  story; 

(b)  The    story   with    a    pseudo-scientific   back- 
ground. 

2.  In  his  allegorical  tales  he  achieved  effects  of 
extraordinary   imaginative   reality. 

3.  In  his  tales  of  the  supernatural,  which  are 
unique,  his  genius  found  its  highest  expression 
in  prose. 

Points  2  and  3  might  themselves  be  subdivided. 
But  this  illustration  has  been  carried  out  far  enough 
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to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  we  should  do  in  planning 
an  exposition  of  an  idea.  Before  leaving  it,  how- 
ever, let  us  put  together  what  we  have  done : 

Subject:   The  Work  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Central  Idea:    Poe's  real  genius  lay  in  his  imagina- 
tive work — his  tales  and  his  poems. 

I.  The  journalistic  work  is  of  little  permanent  value. 

A.  The  criticisms,  in  spite  of  Poe's  acumen  and 
sensibility,  are  often  marred  by  unfairness  and 
prejudice. 

B.  The  so-called  scientific  or  philosophical  articles 
are  practically  worthless. 

II.  The  tales  and  poems  are  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
world's  literature. 

A.  The  tales  are  original  in  kind  and  of  great 
literary  excellence. 

1.  In  writing  his  analytical  tales  Poe  invented 

(a)  The  detective  story; 

(b)  The  story  with  a  pseudo-scientific  Back- 
ground. 

2.  In  his  allegorical  tales  he  achieved  effects  of 
extraordinary   imaginative   reality. 

3.  In  his  tales  of  the  supernatural,  which  are 
unique,  his  genius  found  its  highest  expres- 
sion in  prose. 

B.  The  poems  (analysis  not  undertaken). 

With  an  outline  of  this  sort  before  us  we  should 
be  able  to  produce  an  exposition  which  attains  the 
goal  set  for  it. 
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Explaining  general  ideas.  General  ideas  are 
most  readily  grasped  when  they  are  applied  to  con- 
crete instances,  as  shown  in  the  quotation  below: 

There  is,  of  course,  such  a  thing  as  a  serial  respon- 
sibiUty,  as  I  would  style  it,  that  is,  where  a  number  of 
persons  in  turn  assume  the  responsibility  for  a  certain 
task,  each  contributing  his  share  to  its  accomplishment, 
and  then  pass  on  the  full  responsibility  to  some  other. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  sending  of  a  registered  pack- 
age. Each  one  in  the  series  does  his  part  in  the  process 
of  forwarding  it,  and  receives  a  signed  acknowledgment 
that  another  has  relieved  him  of  his  particular  duty  and 
of  all  responsibility  connected  with  it. — J.  G.  Hibben, 
On  Responsibility. 

The  statement  in  the  first  sentence  is  clear,  as 
general  statements  go,  but  it  gains  in  clearness 
because  of  the  concrete  application  given  it  in  the 
second  and  third  sentences.  As  a  rule,  an  abstrac- 
tion remains  comparatively  dim  until  it  is  illustrated. 
The  following  paragraph  illustrates  a  useful  way 
of  dealing  with  a  general  idea: 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instances  of  adaptation 
to  varying  conditions  determined  purely  by  congenital 
endowment,  independent  of  prior  experience,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  behavior  of  ants.  All  the  activities  char- 
acteristic of  ants,  as  well  as  of  bees  and  wasps,  are  in 
their  main  outlines  instinctive.  They  are  displayed  by 
ants  which  have  been  taken  from  their  nests  immediately 
after  being  hatched  and  set  apart  to  form  a  new  nest. 
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Independently  of  prior  experience,  the  processes  of 
nest-building,  the  rearing  of  the  young,  the  capture  of 
the  so-called  slaves,  the  maintenance  of  domestic 
animals,  and  the  like,  vary  in  adaptation  to  varying 
circumstances.  The  mode  of  building  the  nest  varies 
with  the  situation  and  accessible  material.  Change 
in  the  weather  causes  them  to  make  corresponding 
changes  in  their  nest.  When  the  nest  is  too  damp, 
they  pierce  holes  in  it,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  sponge. 
This  facilitates  evaporation  and  keeps  their  home 
drier.  In  the  tending  of  their  young  they  show  a  similar 
plasticity.  The  youngest  larvae  are  generally  kept  in 
the  deepest  chambers  of  the  nest;  the  half-grown  in 
those  above,  and  the  full-grown,  together  with  the 
pupae,  in  the  highest.  When  the  weather  is  cold  and 
rainy,  they  carry  the  more  mature  larvae  from  the  higher 
into  the  lower  chambers. — G.  F.  Stout,  A  Manual  of 
Psychology. 

The  first  sentence  states  a  proposition  in  general 
terms.  The  second  helps  to  make  clear  the  phrase 
"adaptation  .  .  .  determined  purely  by  congenital 
endowment"  by  substituting  for  it  the  common 
word  ''instinctive."  The  third  sentence,  which 
states  in  effect  that  the  ants  observed  could  not 
have  imitated  other  ants  or  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence, still  further  elucidates  the  phrase.  The  fourth 
sentence  restates  the  proposition  and  defines  "be- 
havior" by  specifying  "the  process  of  nest-building, 
the  rearing  of  the  young,"  and  so  on.  The  next  four 
sentences  do  for  the  phrase  "the  processes  of  nest- 
building"  just  what  that  phrase  and  its  neighbors 
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do  for  the  term  "behavior."  The  remaining  sen- 
tences apply  the  same  process  to  the  phrase  "the 
rearing  of  the  young." 

The  method  we  have  just  examined  consists  in 
putting  the  less  general  in  place  of  the  more  general. 
Thus  for  "behavior"  is  substituted  "the  processes 
of  nest-building,"  and  so  forth;  for  the  latter  is 
substituted  "the  mode  of  building  the  nest  varies 
with  the  situation  and  accessible  material,"  and 
so  on.    It  is  a  process  of  unfolding. 


Exercises 

1.  Complete  the  outline  of  an  essay  on  Poe  by 
following  the  thought  of  the  passage  here  given: 

.  .  .  Lastly,  there  is  the  magic  touch,  the  necromancer's 
wand,  which  removes  all  these  scenes  [in  Foe's  finest 
imaginative  tales]  into  the  uncharted  realm  of  the  super- 
natural and  invests  them  with  a  kind  of  sacred  awe,  so 
that  one  who  has  wandered  for  an  hour  in  the  country 
of  Poe  comes  back  to  this  everyday  world  like  a  dreamer 
and  an  alien. 

The  poetry  of  Poe's  mature  years  has  the  same 
attributes,  only  it  is,  as  poetry  should  be,  still  more 
ethereal.  If  we  had  not  come  to  demand  so  much  of 
poetry,  there  could  be  little  hesitation  in  ranking  Poe's 
with  the  very  greatest  in  any  language.  But  cultivated 
readers  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  searching  beneath 
emotions  for  moral  and  intellectual  stimulus.  They 
want,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  phrase,  a  "criticism  of  life," 
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and  failing  to  find  that,  they  are  dissatisfied.  Now 
that,  Poe  cannot  be  said  to  afford — Ufe  as  we  know  it 
he  scarcely  touches  at  all.  But  youth,  that  is  always  a 
poet,  and  that  knows  little  of  definitions,  reads  Poe  and 
says,  "This  is  pure  poetry."  And  the  test  should  satisfy 
us  about  Poe  and  make  us  doubt  our  definitions.  Be- 
yond all  question,  whatever  Poe  lacked — and  he  lacked 
many  things — he  possessed  the  two  fundamental  attri- 
butes of  a  poet,  melody  and  imagination,  in  a  supreme 
degree.  They  are  attributes,  too,  that  speak  for  them- 
selves, requiring  no  proof  or  argument.  When  ''The 
Raven"  was  published  in  N.  P.  Willis's  Evening  Mirror 
in  January,  1845,  America  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
English  literature  had  another  poet  to  reckon  with. 
''The  Raven"  immediately  became,  and  remains,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  of  English  poems;  it  can  be 
mentioned  anywhere  without  apology  or  explanatiiDn, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  lover  of  melodious  verse  who 
cannot  repeat  many  of  its  lines  and  stanzas.  Strange 
it  seems  that  Poe's  poetic  genius  should  ever  require 
vindication. 

It  is  true,  the  product  is  meager.  "The  Raven," 
"The  Bells,"  "Ulalume,"  "Annabel  Lee,"  "The  Haunted 
Palace,"  "The  Conqueror  Worm,"  "Israfel,"  "To 
Helen,"  "To  One  in  Paradise,"  "The  City  in  the  Sea — " 
one  can  almost  count  on  the  fingers  his  great  poems. 
But  that  is  true  of  many  notable  poets,  even  where  the 
product  is  large.  Poe's  trash  (certain  stanzas,  for  in- 
stance, in  "For  Annie")  is  very  sorry  trash,  but  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  there  is  practically  no 
mediocre  verse.  What  is  good  touches  the  high-water 
mark  of  excellence. 
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And  its  quality  is  unmistakable.  Its  appeal  is  to  the 
sentiment  of  Beauty — the  one  appeal  which,  according 
to  Foe's  theory,  is  the  final  justification  of  any  poem. 
Language  is  made  to  yield  its  utmost  of  melody.  From 
words,  even  from  letters,  one  might  say — for  Poe 
actually  fabricated  words  whose  sounds  would  suit  his 
purpose — effects  were  wrested  such  as  had  never  been 
wrested  before. 

The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober; 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sear — 

The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sear — 
It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid-region  of  Weir — 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

This  is  haunting  music,  though  here  again,  as  in  the 
tales,  if  we  seek  to  know  precisely  how  the  effect  is 
secured,  we  are  baffled.  The  ordinary  devices  of  allitera- 
tion, refrains,  and  repetends  are  freely  used,  but  no 
mere  resort  to  those  devices  can  parallel  the  effect.  The 
truth  is,  the  verse  is  not  only  haunting,  but  haunted. 
In  it  is  the  strange,  unearthly  imagery,  and  over  it  is 
the  spectral  light,  that  only  Foe's  imagination  could 
create.  To  a  beauty  of  language,  by  its  very  nature  as 
indescribable  as  music,  is  added  a  weird  enchantment 
of  scene  that  vanishes  before  any  attempt  to  reclothe  it 
in  other  words.  Analysis  and  criticism  are  helpless 
before  this  final  achievement  of  Foe's  art — the  creation 
of  that  "supernal  loveliness"  which,  he  declared,  it  is 
the  struggle  of  all  fit  souls  to  apprehend. 
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Beyond  this  we  may  scarcely  go.  There  are  dark 
hints  of  other  things  in  Poe's  poetry.  The  Raven  of  his 
dreams  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stedman,  "an  emblem 
of  the  Irreparable,  the  guardian  of  pitiless  memories." 
The  Haunted  Palace  and  the  Conqueror  Worm  have  a 
direct  and  almost  frightful  allegorical  significance.  And 
what  music  may  not  come  from  the  lute  of  Israfel, 
what  hopes  are  not  barred  by  the  legended  tomb  of 
Ulalume?  But  we  gain  little  from  the  study  of  these 
things,  indeed  we  almost  resent  any  covert  significance. 
For  of  Poe's  poetry,  as  of  his  highest  prose,  it  must  be 
said  that  it  makes  almost  no  moral  appeal.  Nothing  is 
conceived  on  a  moral  plane.  He  has  nothing  to  teach 
us — no  mission,  no  message.  But  the  sounds  and  the 
visions  remain,  the  poet's  mastery  over  the  secrets  of 
the  terrible,  the  mysterious,  the  sublime,  and  the  beau- 
tiful ;  and  we  may  well  rest  content  to  listen'  without 
questions  to  the  wild  measures  of  Israfel's  lute,  to  gaze 
awe-stricken  upon  the  City  in  the  Sea,  or  to  pass  speech- 
less by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber  and  through  the  ghoul- 
haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

Thus  Poe's  genius  stands  out,  alone  and  incom- 
mensurable, like  one  of  those  solemn  mountain  peaks 
which,  in  Arnold's  fine  phrase, 

but  to  the  stars  are  known, 
But  to  the  stars  and  the  cold  lunar  beams. 

Only  two  other  American  writers,  Longfellow  and  Haw- 
thorne, have  brought  to  their  work  the  same  kind  of 
consecration,  the  same  steadfast  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  pure  art;  and  only  one  of  these  was  the  equal 
of  Poe  in  original  power.     But  even  Hawthorne,  with 
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all  his  originality,  is  a  fairly  deducible  product  from  the 
inheritance  to  which  he  was  born  and  the  conditions 
among  which  he  lived.  Foe's  genius  was  really  of  no 
land  or  clime.  Some  sort  of  prototype,  indeed,  might 
be  found  in  Coleridge,  in  reading  whose  poetry  Foe  de- 
clared that  he  trembled  "hke  one  who  stands  upon  a 
volcano,  conscious,  from  the  very  darkness  bursting 
from  the  crater,  of  the  fire  and  the  light  that  are  welter- 
ing below."  But  Foe  was  Foe.  We  may  account  for 
Longfellow,  for  Hawthorne,  for  Emerson;  but  the  in- 
dividual note,  the  ''inexpressible  monad"  which  evolu- 
tionary science  itself  as  yet  fails  to  account  for,  was 
peculiarly  strong  in  Foe,  and  we  are  virtually  compelled 
to  leave  him  underived.  Abroad  he  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  creative  writer  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  to 
the  shame  of  Americans  that  they  have  seldom  been 
able  to  take  quite  his  full  measure;  but  our  best  critics 
have  been  instinctively  attracted  to  him,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  his  works  have  lately  been  honored 
with  a  scholarly  and  fairly  definitive  critical  edition — 
an  honor  which,  not  to  consider  statesmen,  like  Franklin, 
or  the  early  historians  and  theologians,  has  fallen  to  no 
other  American  man  of  letters. — A.  G.  Newcomer,  Intro- 
duction to  Poems  and  Tales  of . .  .  Poe  (The  Lake  English 
Classics) . 

2.  Choose  an  expository  subject  that  interests  you 
(some  suggestions  are  listed  on  page  184).  Analyze  it 
carefully,  and  make  up  your  mind  what  your  main 
idea  will  be.  Select  your  audience — the  members 
of  your  English  class  form  a  very  good  audience  for 
most  of  your  writing.     Unless  otherwise  instructed, 
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plan  to  write  a  paper  of  about  a  thousand  words. 
Pick  out  the  main  headings  and  arrange  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  so  that  the  easier  parts  come  first. 
Do  the  same  with  the  subheadings.  Determine 
what  points  should  be  given  most  space,  and  note 
these  on  the  outline.  Write  out  your  exposition 
with  an  eye  to  making  it  as  clear  as  you  can.  Have 
you  left  out  anything  of  importance?  Have  you 
failed  to  use  an  illustration  where  it  would  make 
some  hard  statement  clear?  The  resulting  paper 
may  be  somewhat  bare  and  mechanical.  Read  it 
over  and  see  if  you  can  cover  up  the  skeleton  of 
your  essay  without  sacrificing  clearness  or  wasting 
words. 


Intelligence  in  dogs 

Keeping  chickens  (pigeons, 
rabbits,  etc.)  for  profit 

Blizzards  (or  other  storms) 

George  Washington  as  a 
general 

Pan-Americanism 

The  business  of  a  stock- 
broker 

The  Olympic  games 

The  tides 

A  recent  novel  (or  play) 

Development  of  the  radio 

The  vitamin  theory 

Fighting  common  garden 
pests 

Dry  farming 


Harvesting  wheat  (corn, 
apples,  etc.) 

Economic  value  of  our 
common  birds 

Lincoln's  boyhood  environ- 
ment 

Political  conditions  in 
Mexico 

The  operation  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal 

A  new  discovery  in  science 

A  distinguished  piece  of  en- 
gineering 

The  moving  picture  habit 

A  basic  improvement  in 
automobiles 

Intelligence  tests 
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D.    REPORTS 

A  report,  as  we  here  use  the  word,  is  a  paper 
based  on  fairly  extensive  reading  in  some  one  field 
of  knowledge.  Such  a  report  is  often  called  a  term 
paper  or  a  research  paper.  But  whatever  the  name, 
a  report  is  a  definite  piece  of  work  assigned  to  a 
student  in  connection  with  one  of  his  courses.  The 
subject,  or  at  least  the  special  field  from  which 
the  subject  is  to  be  chosen,  is  commonly  set  by 
the  instructor.  The  special  feature  of  the  report 
is  that  it  requires  a  student  to  do  some  investigating 
for  himself,  to  get  at  least  a  taste  of  an  elementary 
form  of  research. 

A  knowledge  of  report  writing,  then,  is  of  imme- 
diate practical  value  to  the  student  because  he  will 
doubtless  have  to  write  several  reports  during  his 
college  course.  It  is  also  likely  to  be  of  practical 
value  later  on  in  life.  Certainly  the  training  that 
report  writing  gives  in  digging  up  information  when 
it  is  needed  is  decidedly  worth  while.  The  man 
who  knows  where  to  look  for  information  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  man  who  is  lost  and  be- 
wildered when  he  steps  into  a  large  library. 

It  is  that  information-finding  aspect  of  report 
writing  that  we  shall  consider  here.  The  organiza- 
tion and  writing  of  a  report  depend  on  principles 
that  we  have  already  studied, ^  but  the  search  for 
material  remains  to  be  discussed. 

1  Instructors  sometimes  lay  down  a  definite  form  that  students  must  adhere  to. 
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Getting  acquainted  with  the  college  library.  The 
hours  a  student  spends  in  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  arrangements  and  workings  of  the  college 
library  are  not  wasted.  They  will  return  a  generous 
interest  in  the  shape  of  increased  efficiency,  of  time 
and  labor  saved  later  on  in  the  quest  for  informa- 
tion. He  will  do  better  work  and  do  it  more  easily 
if  he  learns  to  feel  at  home  in  the  library.  Here 
are  a  few  questions  he  should  find  answers  for  as 
soon  as  possible:  Where  is  the  catalogue  of  the 
library?  Precisely  what  kinds  of  information  does 
the  catalogue  give?  Where  are  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias, and  general  reference  books  to  be  found? 
Are  there  any  special  or  departmental  reference 
collections  open  to  his  use?  Where  are  recent 
accessions  placed?  Where  are  the  current  numbers 
of  magazines  and  periodicals?  Where  are  the  "re- 
serve" shelves?  How  may  "reserve  books"  be  ob- 
tained ?    How  are  books  to  be  drawn  from  the  library  ? 

Finding  the  right  books.  An  excellent  way  to 
begin  a  search  for  facts  is  to  make  a  working  bibliog- 
raphy— that  is,  a  list  of  available  books  and  articles 
that  bear  on  the  subject.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
probably,  the  titles  of  all  the  books  needed  will  be 
listed  in  the  subject  catalogue  of  the  library.  But 
sometimes  it  requires  a  little  ingenuity  or  patience 
to  find  them,  for  the  word  or  phrase  which  the 
student  has  in  mind  when  he  goes  to  the  catalogue 
may  not  be  the  word  or  phrase  the  librarian  had  in 
mind  when  he  was  classifying  the  books.    A  person 
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who  is  experienced  in  using  library  catalogues  does 
not  give  in  at  the  first  failure,  but  looks  up  synony- 
mous and  allied  terms  until  he  finds  what  he  wants 
or  is  satisfied  that  the  library  does  not  contain  it. 
If,  for  example,  he  does  not  find  all  the  material  he 
wishes  listed  under  the  subject  seaplane,  he  will 
try  hydro -aero  plane,  aeroplane  (also  spelled  airplane) , 
aeronautics,  aviation,  naval  aeronautics,  naval  air- 
craft, and  hydroplane.  Additions  to  the  bibliography 
may  sometimes  be  made  by  consulting  the  list  of 
authorities  given  at  the  end  of  an  encyclopedia 
article,  and  by  noting  references  to  other  works  in 
the  books  already  found.  Titles  of  articles  in  maga- 
zines (except  the  purely  technical  and  scientific 
journals)  may  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  one 
of  the  alphabetically  arranged  indexes  to  periodicals, 
such  as  Poole's  Index  and  The  Reader's  Guide,  with 
which  every  good  library  is  provided. 

Of  the  various  books  and  articles  that  the  student 
has  gathered  together,  some  will  obviously  be  more 
useful  than  others,  and  some  may  not  be  useful  at 
all.  Naturally  he  will  try  to  select  those  which  will 
give  the  best  return  for  the  time  spent  on  them.  He 
can  probably  make  a  more  discriminating  choice 
if  he  has  a  broad  view  of  the  subject  to  begin  with; 
so  if  the  subject  is  unfamiliar,  he  will  do  well  to  read 
first  a  brief  general  account  of  it.  By  this  means  he 
is  enabled  quickly  to  take  his  bearings  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  set  of  facts  and  avoid  getting  lost  among 
the  details.    To  work  into  a  new  subject  without 
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some  preliminary  survey  of  it  is  pretty  much  like 
making  one's  way  through  a  trackless  forest  with- 
out help  from  sun  or  compass;  one  may  finally 
arrive  somewhere,  but  not  by  the  shortest  route. 
Concise  but  comprehensive  statements  about  many 
topics  may  be  found  in  encyclopedias,  primers,  hand- 
books, epitomes  of  history,  biographical  dictionaries, 
textbooks,  and  so  forth. 

Having  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  knowing 
the  general  direction  in  which  he  wishes  to  travel, 
the  student  then  goes  on  to  weed  out  of  his  list  the 
books  which  contain  few  or  none  of  the  facts  he  is 
seeking.  This  can  usually  be  done  with  greatest 
dispatch  by  looking  over  the  table  of  contents  and 
the  index,  and  sometimes  by  learning  the  author's 
purpose  or  point  of  view  as  given  in  his  preface. 
Usually  it  is  necessary  to  read  a  few  paragraphs  of 
the  text  before  deciding  whether  or  not  to  discard 
a  book.  Practice  in  examining  books  with  a  particu- 
lar purpose  in  mind  soon  enables  one  to  tell  quickly 
the  general  character  of  a  work.  In  what  seems 
an  incredibly  short  time  an  expert  in  research  can 
select  from  a  number  of  volumes  the  few  which 
will  be  most  useful  to  him.  And  yet  his  selection  is 
not  haphazard;  he  has  simply  learned  to  know  the 
character  of  a  book  without  reading  it  through. 

Reading  and  note-taking.  Reading  for  special 
facts,  "reading  up"  on  a  subject,  as  we  say,  is  a 
very  different  process  from  reading  for  pleasure  or 
stimulus.    The  object  is  to  gather  as  much  material 
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as  possible  in  the  time  available;  and  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  work  methodically,  economizing  time 
and  labor  wherever  possible.  Intelligent  reading 
for  facts  is  partly  a  matter  of  intelligent  skipping. 
There  is  danger,  of  course,  that  important  facts  may 
be  overlooked,  and  yet  research  and  fact-gathering 
would  be  hopeless  if  one  did  not  skip  the  passages 
which  fail  to  forward  the  work  in  hand.  Attention 
must  be  focused  on  those  portions  of  a  book  or 
article  which  are  germane  to  the  purpose.  Mental 
concentration  is  required — a  valuable  trait  to  cul- 
tivate. Many  students  will  have  to  resist,  and 
resist  hard,  the  temptation  to  let  their  minds  roam 
off  on  interesting  by-paths.  The  endeavor  should 
be  to  find  out  at  a  glance  whether  a  paragraph  should 
be  read  or  skipped,  and  if  it  is  to  be  skipped,  not 
to  waste  time  on  it,  but  to  pass  resolutely  forward. 
There  are  various  ways  of  taking  notes  on  one's 
reading,  and  it  does  not  matter  greatly  what  way 
one  adopts  provided  it  is  methodical  and  labor- 
saving.  Just  to  put  down  facts  at  random  in  a 
notebook  may  seem  the  easiest  at  the  moment, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  is  wasteful,  for  when  the 
time  comes  to  work  these  facts  into  a  report,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  over  the  same  pages  of  notes 
again  and  again.  To  many,  a  system  of  taking 
notes  on  cards  or  slips  of  paper  has  proved  a  great 
convenience.  Each  fact  or  short  quotation  is  set 
down  on  a  separate  slip  (3x5  inches  is  a  useful 
and    economical    size),    with    an    indication   of   its 
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source;  then,  when  the  material  has  all  been  gath- 
ered, the  slips  are  sorted  into  groups,  related  facts 
being  brought  together,  and  arranged  in  any 
desired  order.  A  cardinal  point  to  bear  in  mind  in 
using  this  system  is  to  put  but  one  statement  or 
one  quotation  on  a  slip,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
in  handling  later  on.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  the  scheme  is  its  flexibility,  as  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  altered  at  any  time  and  to  any  extent 
merely  by  shifting  one  or  more  slips  about. 

Some  examples  of  note- taking  are  here  given. 
The  first  illustrates  a  reference  to  a  passage  to 
which  the  student  wishes  to  return  later  on : 

Desc.  of  early  refineries       806.14 
W.  S.  Tower,  T.  Story  of  Oil,  p.  5.        T23 

This  note  gives  the  subject,  the  name  of  the  author 
and  book,  the  page  where  the  passage  may  be 
found,  and  the  library  number  of  the  volume  for 
later  reference.  Abbreviation  is  used  when  it  can 
cause  no  misunderstanding. 

The  next  example  illustrates  the  customary  glean- 
ing of  facts  which  the  note-taker  expects  to  use: 

If  all  objects  reflected  light  completely,  everything 
would  be  white.  If  all  objects  absorbed  light  entirely, 
the  world  would  be  in  total  darkness. 

C.  G.  Cutler,  Modern  Color,  pp.  14-15 

This  note  gives  the  essence  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
book  named.    The  reference  to  the  work  from  which 
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the  facts  are  taken  is  exact,  but  omits  the  library 
number  because  the  writer  feels  no  necessity  of 
consulting  the  book  again. 

The  third  example  is  of  a  sentence  that  is  to 
be  quoted: 

"He  who  writes  carelessly  confesses  thereby  at 
the  very  outset  that  he  does  not  attach  much  import- 
ance to  his  own  thoughts." 

Schopenhauer,  "On  Style" 

The  quotation  marks  show  that  the  sentence  has 
been  copied  verbatim.  The  reference  to  the  source 
is  vaguer  than  in  the  preceding  illustrations,  but 
is  definite  enough  for  the  writer's  purpose.  When 
he  comes  to  use  this  quotation,  he  will  perhaps 
not  even  mention  the  particular  essay  from  which 
it  is  taken,  but  will  simply  give  the  author's  name. 

Exercise 

Make  a  list  of  books  and  magazine  articles  in  the 
college  library  which  treat  one  of  these   subjects: 

Solar  eclipses  The  salmon  fishery 

Earthquakes  in  Japan  The  thoroughbred  race- 
The  steam  turbine  horse 

International  yacht  racing  Glaciers 

Alaskan  natives  The  Incas 

American  missions  in  China  Colonial  life  in  Virginia 

The  Yorktown  campaign  American  privateers  in 
The  Battle  of  Waterloo  the  War  of  1812 

John  Milton  Washington  Irving 
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3.  Other  Types  of  Writing 
a.  argument 

Argument  is  closely  allied  to  exposition;  in  form 
the  two  types  are  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish. 
Most  of  what  we  have  learned  about  exposition 
stands  us  in  good  stead  when  we  come  to  argue. 
But  the  purpose  behind  argument  is  always  to 
convince  or  persuade.  Argument  is  concerned 
only  with  matters  about  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  When  we  argue,  we  do  not  merely  wish 
our  reader  to  know  what  our  opinion  is;  we  wish 
him  to  adopt  it  as  his  own  or  to  act  upon  it. 

An  argument  is  designed  to  prove  something. 
A  statement  of  this  something  to  be  proved  made 
in  a  declarative  sentence  is  known  as  a  proposition. 
As  everything  included  in  an  argument  ought  to 
help  in  winning  assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is 
clear  that  our  first  step  in  planning  should  be  to 
frame  the  proposition.  The  proposition  should 
be  so  phrased  that  it  accurately  expresses  the 
opinion,  project,  action,  or  whatever  else  we  wish 
a  reader  to  give  his  assent  to.  The  proposition 
ought  to  state  just  what  we  mean,  neither  more 
nor  less.  Otherwise  it  is  not  a  trustworthy  guide 
to  follow  in  the  selection  of  material. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  convince  a  manufacturer, 
that  he  ought  to  equip  his  factory  with  the  X  auto- 
matic sprinkler,  which  we  are  selling.   Of  the  follow- 
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ing  propositions,  which  one  most  nearly  expresses 
our  meaning?  "Automatic  sprinklers  afford  pro- 
tection against  loss  by  fire" ;  "X  automatic  sprinklers 
have  advantages  over  other  types";  *'It  would  pay 
you  to  install  X  automatic  sprinklers  in  your  fac- 
tory." We  might  win  his  assent  to  either  of  the 
first  two  propositions  without  gaining  the  result 
we  hope  for;  but  if  he  agrees  to  the  last  proposition, 
we  shall  probably  make  a  sale. 

When  the  proposition  has  been  stated,  the  next 
step  is  to  find  the  main  issues,  the  pivots  upon 
which  the  decision  turns.  Feeble  arguments  lose 
their  way  among  side-issues.  Strong  arguments 
keep  to  the  main  points  pretty  closely.  A  good 
method  of  determining  what  the  main  issues  are  is 
to  make  a  list  of  all  the  points  that  constitute  your 
case,  and  another  list  of  those  that  count  against 
you.  A  comparison  of  these  lists  will  bring  into 
view  the  main  issues. 

Suppose  that  you  are  going  to  argue  against  the 
continuance  of  fraternities  in  your  college.  Several 
of  your  points  are  concerned  with  the  evil  effects 
of  fraternities  upon  some  of  their  members.  In 
the  other  list  there  are  points  showing  that  students 
have  benefited  by  membership  in  a  fraternity. 
Here  is  disagreement,  and  disagreement  upon  an 
important  matter;  if  you  can  convince  your  readers 
that  fraternities  do  more  harm  than  good  to  their 
members,  you  have  gained  a  vital  point.  Other 
points  on  your  side  tend  to  show  that  the  fraternity 
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system  at  your  college  works  hardship  to  the  stu- 
dents who  are  not  members.  There  are,  of  course, 
arguments  against  you  that  go  to  show  that  non- 
fraternity  students  are  no  worse  off  than  they 
would  be  if  fraternities  were  abolished.  Here  is  a 
second  decided  clash  of  opinion,  a  second  issue. 
A  third  group  of  arguments  will  probably  be  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  of  fraternities  on  the  college 
as  an  institution,  and  here  again  difference  of  opinion 
on  an  important  matter  creates  an  issue.  If  no 
other  important  groups  appear  in  opposition  to 
one  another,  you  have  found  the  main  issues. 

These  issues  constitute  the  main  divisions  of 
your  argument.  Assuming  that  the  three  issues 
just  found  cover  the  ground  of  your  argument,  your 
preliminary  outhne  will  be:  • 

Fraternities  at  X  College  should  be  abolished,  be- 
cause : 
I.  They  are  more  harmful   than  beneficial   to   their 

members. 
II.  They  are  unfair  to  non-members. 
III.  They  are  detrimental  to  the  college  as  a  whole. 

A  glance  at  this  outline  shows  that  the  main  issues 
are  really  your  chief  reasons  for  believing  in  the 
truth  of  your  proposition.  They  also  provide  you 
a  sound  basis  for  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  your  material.  Whatever  does  not  help  to  prove, 
the  truth  of  one  of  these  three  contentions  is  of 
minor  importance  in  your  argument. 
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If  the  subject  is  very  simple  or  very  familiar  to 
us,  we  can  probably  grasp  the  essential  points  with- 
out such  a  detailed  analysis.  Nor  do  we  go  to  such 
trouble  to  find  the  main  issues  if  we  are  merely  pre- 
senting our  view  in  a  sketchy  or  informal  way,  or 
if  the  decision  to  be  made  is  not  of  very  much 
importance  to  us.  Under  such  conditions  we  may 
feel  that  we  have  done  enough  if  we  present  a 
few  points  that  support  our  opinion.  Much  every- 
day argument  is  of  this  sketchy  nature.  Sometimes 
even  the  proposition  itself  is  suggested  or  implied 
rather  than  fully  stated.  The  following  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  Lincoln's  is  an  example  of  informal 
but  effective  everyday  argument: 

Your  request  for  eighty  dollars  I  do  not  think  it  best 
to  comply  with  now.  At  the  various  times  when  I 
have  helped  you  a  little,  you  have  said  to  me,  "We 
can  get  along  very  well  now";  but  in  a  very  short  time 
I  find  you  in  the  same  difficulty  again.  Now,  this  can 
only  happen  by  some  defect  in  your  conduct.  What 
that  defect  is,  I  think  I  know.  You  are  not  lazy,  and 
still  you  are  an  idler.  I  doubt  whether,  since  I  saw  you, 
you  have  done  a  good  whole  day's  work  in  any  one  day. 
You  do  not  very  much  dislike  to  work,  and  still  you 
do  not  work  much,  merely  because  it  does  not  seem  to 
you  that  you  could  get  much  for  it.  This  habit  of  use- 
lessly wasting  time  is  the  whole  difficulty;  it  is  vastly 
important  to  you,  and  still  more  so  to  your  children, 
that  you  should  break  the  habit.  It  is  more  important 
to  them,  because  they  have  longer  to  live,  and  can 
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keep  out  of  an  idle  habit  before  they  are  in  it,  easier 
than  they  can  get  out  after  they  are  in. 

You  are  now  in  need  of  some  money;  and  what  I 
propose  is  that  you  shall  go  to  work,  "tooth  and  nail," 
.for  somebody  who  will  give  you  money  for  it.  Let 
father  and  your  boys  take  charge  of  your  things  at 
home,  prepare  for  a  crop,  and  make  the  crop,  and  you 
go  to  work  for  the  best  money  wages,  or  in  discharge  of 
any  debt  you  owe,  that  you  can  get;  and,  to  secure  you 
a  fair  reward  for  your  labor,  I  now  promise  you,  that 
for  every  dollar  you  will,  between  this  and  the  first  of 
May,  get  for  your  own  labor,  either  in  money  or  as  your 
own  indebtedness,  I  will  then  give  you  one  other  dollar. 
By  this,  if  you  hire  yourself  at  ten  dollars  a  month,  from 
me  you  will  get  ten  more,  making  twenty  dollars  a 
month  for  your  work.  In  this  I  do  not  mean  you  shall 
go  off  to  St.  Louis,  or  the  lead-mines,  or  the  gold-mines 
in  California,  but  I  mean  for  you  to  go  at  it  for  the  best 
wages  you  can  get  close  to  home  in  Coles  County.  Now, 
if  you  will  do  this,  you  will  be  soon  out  of  debt,  and 
what  is  better,  you  will  have  a  habit  that  will  keep  you 
from  getting  in  debt  again.  But,  if  I  should  now  clear 
you  out  of  debt,  next  year  you  would  be  just  as  deep 
in  as  ever. 

You  say  you  would  almost  give  your  place  in  heaven 
for  seventy  or  eighty  dollars.  Then  you  value  your 
place  in  heaven  very  cheap,  for  I  am  sure  you  can,  with 
the  offer  I  make,  get  the  seventy  or  eighty  dollars  for 
four  or  five  months'  work.  You  say  if  I  will  furnish  you 
the  money  you  will  deed  me  the  land,  and,  if  you  don't 
pay  the  money  back,  you  will  deliver  possession.  Non- 
sense! If  you  can't  now  live  with  the  land,  how  will 
you  then  live  without  it? 
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An  argument  should  gather  momentum  as  it 
proceeds  and  should  end  with  that  part  which  is 
most  likely  to  leave  with  the  reader  a  feeling  of 
conviction.  The  arrangement  may  sometimes  need 
to  be  shaped,  also,  by  considerations  of  tactfulness. 
The  writer  who  would  persuade  others  to  adopt  a 
line  of  action  or  a  policy  to  which  they  may  be 
hostile  must  begin  his  argument  tactfully.  Is  there 
common  ground,  pertinent  to  his  subject,  between 
him  and  his  readers?  If  so,  that  is  the  thin  edge 
of  his  wedge.  From  common  ground  he  may  be 
able  to  lead  them  to  a  conclusion  they  would  have 
rejected  had  it  been  bluntly  thrust  at  them.  When 
prejudice  exists  against  one's  views,  that  prejudice 
must  be  softened  before  one  can  obtain  a  favorable 
hearing.  To  go  at  this  prejudice  hammer  and 
tongs  is  seldom  advisable.  If  you  wish  to  show  a 
man  that  he  is  mistaken,  it  is  poor  policy  to  begin 
by  calling  him  a  fool.  The  tactful  order,  then,  will 
lead  you  to  try  to  establish  relations  of  under- 
standing and  mutual  agreement  at  the  start,  and 
to  proceed  by  degrees  to  the  points  which  may 
meet  most  resistance. 


Exercise 

Write  a  persuasive  letter  either  to  a  former  school- 
mate urging  him  to  enter  your  college,  or  to  a 
classmate  urging  him  to  accept  an  invitation  to  join 
a  certain  club  or  fraternity. 
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B.    DESCRIPTION 


The  subject-matter  of  description  is  the  entire 
world  of  sensation:  everything  that  can  be  seen, 
heard,  felt,  tasted,  or  smelled,  as  well  as  moods 
and  states  of  mind  or  feeling.  In  aim,  description 
differs  from  descriptive  exposition ;  it  is  not,  like  the 
latter,  primarily  informative,  but  seeks  to  create 
in  the  reader's  imagination  mental  images  similar 
in  kind  to  those  in  the  writer's  mind.  The  descrip- 
tive writer  sees  (actually  or  in  memory)  a  heavy 
surf  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore;  he  tries  to  make 
his  reader  see  and  hear  that  surf  in  imagination, 
perhaps  even  feel  drops  of  spray  on  his  cheek. 
Or  he  takes  his  reader  into  an  apple  orchard  (in 
imagination,  of  course)  on  a  warm  spring  day, 
drenches  him  in  sunshine  and  the  perfume  of 
apple  blossoms,  and  recalls  to  his  mind  memories 
of  color  and  the  sound  of  bees.  Whatever  the  sense 
experience,  the  writer  of  description  tries  to  pre- 
sent it  so  that  his  reader  may  share  it. 

The  uses  of  description  are  many.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  type  of  writing  found  in  articles  and 
books  dealing  with  travel.  It  plays  an  important 
part  in  most  narratives.  It  is  used  incidentally  in 
exposition  and  argument.  Histories  and  biographies 
seem  thin  and  bare  if  they  contain  little  or  no 
description.  Descriptions  of  places  and  persons 
help  to  make  our  personal  letters  more  interesting. 

Success  in  description  depends  to  a  considerable 
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extent  on  being  concrete  and  specific.  A  concrete 
thing  is  apprehended  by  one  or  more  of  our  senses, 
whereas  an  abstract  thing  is  apprehended  only  by 
our  intellects.  We  can  see  a  man  steer  his  car  into 
a  telegraph  pole  to  avoid  running  down  a  child; 
we  can  see  a  man  risking  his  life  to  save  a  comrade 
from  drowning.  These  are  concrete.  It  takes  cour- 
age to  do  either  of  these  things.  But  we  cannot 
see,  or  hear, .or  touch  courage;  it  is  an  abstract 
quality.  To  call  up  distinct  images  in  the  reader's 
mind,  we  must  seek  concrete  details  of  the  object 
we  are  describing.  And  these  concrete  details 
should  be  expressed  in  specific  rather  than  in  general 
words.  Flower  age  is  a  general  word  that  includes 
all  sorts  of  flowers ;  it  conveys  no  suggestion  of  size, 
shape,  color,  or  scent.  Orchard-bloom  is  less  general. 
Apple  blossoms,  orange  blossoms,  and  peach  blossoms 
are  specific,  calling  up  definite  images  of  size,  shape, 
color,  and  scent. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  following  page  from  a 
war-time  diary  depends  largely  upon  its  concrete 
detail  and  specific  phrasing: 

I  am  writing  this,  nearly  sundown,  watching  a 
cavalry  company  (acting  Signal  Service),  just  come  in 
through  a  shower,  making  their  night's  camp  ready  on 
some  broad,  vacant  ground.  There  are  the  men  in 
their  yellow-striped  jackets.  All  are  dismounted;  the 
freed  horses  stand  with  drooping  heads  and  wet  sides; 
they  are  to  be  led  off  presently,  to  water.  The  little 
wall-tents  and  shelter- tents  spring  up  quickly      I   see 
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the  fires  already  blazing,  and  pots  and  kettles  over 
them.  Some  among  the  men  are  driving  in  tent-poles, 
wielding  their  axes  with  strong,  slow  blows.  I  see  great 
huddles  of  horses,  bundles  of  hay,  groups  of  men  (some 
with  unbuckled  sabres  yet  on  their  sides) ,  a  few  officers, 
piles  of  wood,  the  flames  of  the  fires,  saddles,  harness, 
etc.  The  smoke  streams  upward,  additional  men  arrive 
and  dismount — some  drive  in  stakes  and  tie  their  horses 
to  them;  some  go  with  buckets  for  water,  some  are 
chopping  wood,  and  so  on. — Whitman,  Specimen  Days. 

If  for  the  specific  words  in  this  rough  and  ready 
description  we  substitute  more  general  words,  we 
perceive  a  loss  in  vividness:  clothing  does  not  evoke 
as  definite  an  image  as  "yellow-striped  jackets"; 
nor  portable  canvas  shelters,  as  "little  wall-tents  and 
shelter- tents" ;  nor  men  are  working,  as  "men  are 
driving  in  tent-poles,  wielding  their  axes  with 
strong,  slow  blows";  nor  utensils,  as  "pots  and  ket- 
tles" and  "buckets."  The  first  step  in  learning  to 
write  satisfactory  description  is  to  see  the  need 
of  being  concrete  and  specific. 

The  second  step  is  to  learn  what  kind  of  details 
to  select  from  the  many  which  present  themselves 
when  we  begin  to  consider  any  ordinary  subject 
for  description,  such  as  a  person,  a  building,  a  room, 
a  street,  or  a  view.  One  very  helpful  rule  bids  us 
use  only  those  details  which  are  characteristic  of 
our  subject,  which  distinguish  the  object  we  are 
describing  from  other  objects  of  the  same  kind! 
Suppose  our  subject  is  a  room.    Need  we  mention 
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that  it  has  a  floor,  four  walls,  and  a  ceiling?  Of 
course  not;  we  may  take  such  common  facts  for 
granted.  But  if  the  room  had  three  sides,  or  five, 
the  detail  would  be  significant  as  one  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  that  particular  room.  Suppose 
our  subject  is  a  person.  Should  we  mention  ears, 
nose,  mouth,  chin,  hands,  feet,  and  so  on?  To  do 
so  would  result  in  an  inventory  rather  than  in  a 
description.  We  should  call  attention  only  to  those 
features  which  are  most  significant  or  characteristic, 
as  Tourgenieff  does  in  this  description: 

When  the  first  inviting  notes  of  the  mazurka  sounded, 
I  looked  about  me  with  composure,  and  with  a  cool  and 
easy  air  approached  a  long-faced  young  lady  with  a 
red  and  shiny  nose,  a  mouth  that  stood  awkwardly  open, 
as  though  it  had  come  unbuttoned,  and  a  scraggy  neck 
that  recalled  the  handle  of  a  bass-viol.  I  went  up  to  her, 
and,  with  a  perfunctory  scrape  of  my  heels,  invited  her 
to  the  dance.  She  was  wearing  a  dress  of  faded  rose- 
bud pink,  not  full-blown  rose  color ;  on  her  head  quivered 
a  striped  and  dejected  beetle  of  some  sort  on  a  thick 
bronze  pin;  and  altogether  this  lady  was,  if  one  may 
so  express  it,  soaked  through  and  through  with  a  sort 
of  sour  ennui  and  inveterate  lack  of  success. 

The  method  here  illustrated  is  suggestion:  a  few 
well-selected  details  start  the  reader's  imagination 
working  and  suggest  the  mental  image  as  a  whole. 
Our  choice  of  details  may  be  guided  also  by  con- 
sidering the  effect  we  wish  to  produce.  Even  char- 
acteristic details  that  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
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feeling  we  wish  our  reader  to  have  for  the  object 
we  are  describing  should  be  omitted.  If  we  our- 
selves have  a  definite  attitude  toward  our  subject, 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  leave  out  the  facts  which 
are  at  variance  with  that  attitude.  In  the  descrip- 
tion quoted  above,  Tourgenieff  uses  only  those 
details  which  contribute  to  the  single  effect  he 
wishes  to  produce;  nothing  interferes  with  the 
reader's  clear  perception  of  the  unattractiveness 
of  the  young  lady  described.  Similarly,  in  the 
descriptive  part  of  the  following  passage  Mark 
Twain  rigorously  excludes  all  details  that  might 
mar  the  unity  of  the  reader's  impression: 

It  was  getting  pretty  dim  by  the  time  we  turned 
the  corner  of  the  woods,  sweating  and  panting  with 
that  long  run,  and  see  the  sycamores  thirty  yards  ahead 
of  us;  and  just  then  we  see  a  couple  of  men  run  into 
the  bunch  and  heard  two  or  three  terrible  screams  for 
help.  "Poor  Jake  is  killed,  sure,"  we  says.  We  were 
scared  through  and  through,  and  broke  for  the  tobacker 
field  and  hid  there,  trembling  so  our  clothes  would  hardly 
stay  on.   .  .  . 

We  laid  down,  kind  of  weak  and  sick,  and  listened 
for  more  sounds,  but  didn't  hear  none  for  a  good  while 
but  just  our  hearts.  We  was  thinking  of  that  awful 
thing  laying  yonder  in  the  sycamores,  and  it  seemed 
like  being  that  close  to  a  ghost,  and  it  give  me  the  cold 
shudders.  The  moon  come  a-swelling  up  out  of  the 
ground,  now,  powerful  big  and  round  and  bright,  behind 
a  comb  of  trees,  like  a  face  looking  through  prison  bars, 
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and  the  black  shadders  and  white  places  begun  to 
creep  around,  and  it  was  miserable  quiet  and  still  and 
night-breezy  and   graveyardy  and   scary.^ 

There  were  other  characteristic  features  of  that 
setting,  as  many  readers  of  Mark  Twain  will  at 
once  recall,  but  only  those  are  mentioned  which 
are  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  terror  that 
possessed  the  boy  who  is  telling  the  story. 

To  sum  up:  The  right  course  for  the  everyday 
writer  to  follow  in  his  incidental  descriptive  writing 
is  first  of  all  to  get  as  close  to  actuality  as  possible 
by  using  concrete  details  and  the  most  specific 
words  he  can  find.  Second,  he  should  select  only 
characteristic  details,  relying  on  them  to  suggest  a 
definite  image  to  the  reader.  And  third,  if  he  him- 
self has  a  feeling  toward  the  object  he  is  describing, 
he  should  further  limit  his  use  of  details  to  those 
which  are  in  harmony  with  that  feeling.  The 
course  here  suggested  leads  to  brief,  clear,  unified 
descriptions  not  too  difficult  for  an  everyday  writer 
to  manage. 

Exercises 

1.  The  scene  is  a  waiting-room.  What  details  would 
you  select  to  give  an  effect  (a)  of  cheerfulness,  (b)  of 
gloom,  (c)  of  boredom? 

2.  In  describing  a  camp  what  details  would  you  use 
to  bring  out  (a)  the  pleasure  of  one  who  liked  camping, 
and  (b)  the  discomfort  of  one  who  did  not? 

1  From  Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  by  Mark  Twain.     Harper  and  Brothers. 
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3.  The  scene  is  an  old  farmhouse  and  yard.  How 
would  you  make  your  readers  feel  that  (a)  the  inhabitants 
led  cheerful  lives,  or  (b)  that  they  led  cheerless  lives? 
How  would  you  make  your  readers  feel  that  the  place 
was  very  old? 


C.    NARRATION 

In  variety  of  established  forms  the  range  of  nar- 
ration is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of 
writing.  Narrative  furnishes  the  framework  of 
histories,  biographies,  autobiographies,  news  ac- 
counts, short  stories,  romances,  novels,  plays,  and 
other  distinct  forms  of  writing.  It  is  incidentally 
useful  in  exposition  and  argument.  In  point  of  dif- 
ficulty, too,  the  range  of  narration  is  probably  the 
widest,  including  the  most  artless  of  compositions 
and  the  most  artistic. 

To  the  extent  that  the  time  sequence  of  events 
provides  the  writer  with  a  ready-made  order,  nar- 
ration is  perhaps  the  simplest  kind  of  writing. 
The  abundance  of  readable  narratives  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  shows  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  plain  narrative  can  be  mastered  by 
persons  with  no  special  talents  for  story  telling. 
If  we  make  the  effort,  we  can  learn  to  give  a  plain 
and  straightforward  account  of  our  own  experiences 
or  of  events  that  we  have  witnessed  or  learned  of 
through  others.  To  do  more  than  that  is  seldom 
required  of  the  everyday  writer. 
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When  we  have  a  story  to  tell  or  events  to  recount, 
the  first  practical  question  that  arises  is :  Where  shall 
we  begin?  just  as  the  last  question  is:  Where  shall 
we  end?  The  two  questions  are  closely  related, 
the  answer  to  each  being  found  in  the  narrative 
topic  which  gives  unity  to  the  composition.  This 
topic  need  not  necessarily  be  stated,  but  it  should 
be  easily  recognizable  as  a  distinct  chain  or  series 
of  events  with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
Let  us  look  at  a  brief  example  of  unified  narrative 
to  learn  to  recognize  such  a  topic  and  to  find  answers 
to  the  pressing  questions  of  where  to  begin  and 
where  to  end: 

Josephine  Koykowiser,  of  540  Kosciusko  Street, 
Brooklyn,  had  a  lot  to  tell  when  she  entered  the  tele- 
phone booth  in  the  drug  store  of  I.  H.  Kipkis  at  36  Reid 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  on  Saturday  night.  By  the  time  that 
she  had  said  it  all,  it  was  Sunday  morning. 

Miss  Koykowiser's  five  cents  worth  of  conversation 
not  only  occupied  parts  of  two  days,  but  it  was  so  ab- 
sorbing that  she  did  not  notice  the  lights  being  put  out 
and  the  drug  store  being  locked.  She  did  not  hear 
the  clanging  of  an  ambulance  called  to  a  street  accident 
in  front  of  the  store,  or  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  outside. 
She  talked  right  through  it  all. 

Even  the  most  thrilling  talk  has  to  come  to  an  end 
sometime,  and  when  the  young  woman  hung  up  the 
receiver  and  came  back  from  the  Elysian  fields,  she 
found  herself  a  prisoner  in  the  dark  drug  store.  She 
ran  and  beat  on  the  glass  doors  and  soon  had  the 
crowd  from  the  ambulance. 
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"Get  me  out,"   she  shouted. 

"How  did  you  get  in?"  they  demanded. 

She  could  not  make  her  explanation  heard  and  did 
-not  regard  the  question  of  how  she  got  in  as  the  matter 
before  the  house  anyway.  But  policeman  after  police- 
man came  and  each  one  shouted: 

"How  did  you  get  in?" 

The  front  door,  side  door,  front  light,  and  side  lights 
were  tested  and  found  locked. 

"How  did  you  get  in?"  they  kept  on  demanding. 
The  girl  kept  on  shouting  answers,  but  could  not  make 
herself  heard. 

The  policemen  sent  telephone  calls  and  messengers 
to  get  the  druggist  with  the  key,  but  could  not  reach 
him  or  the  clerk.  Finally,  they  tried  to  crawl  through 
the  transom  over  the  front  door.  This  was  too  small 
for  any  policeman  on  the  spot. 

A  general  alarm  was  sent  out  from  the  Brownsville 
and  East  New  York  station  to  find  a  policeman  who 
would  fit  a  small  transom.  Several  undersized  men  were 
tested  and  rejected.  At  last  Policeman  Frank  Peguida 
was  found  a  perfect  fit.  On  the  shoulders  of  another 
policeman,  he  wriggled  through  the  transom,  and 
dropped  inside  the  door.  He  let  the  girl  out  by  the 
rear  door  and  over  a  fence.  Then  he  locked  the  rear 
door  and  wriggled  out  through  the  transom. 

When  the  girl  made  her  appearance  on  the  sidewalk, 
forty  voices  demanded  at  once,  "How  did  you  get  in?" 

But  she  shot  off  for  540  Kosciusko  Street  at  a  rapid 
pace  and  did  not  utter  a  sound. — The  York  New  Times. 

The  narrative  topic,  which  stands  out  clearly, 
is  this:  A  girl  who  was  using  a  telephone  booth  in 
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a  drug  store  at  closing  time  is  locked  in  the  store; 
she  gets  out  finally  with  the  aid  of  the  police.  To 
this  topic  the  writer  adheres  closely.  He  settles  the 
question  of  where  to  begin  by  starting  with  the 
first  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  events.  That  is 
where  all  straightforward  everyday  narratives  should 
commence — as  close  as  possible  to  the  real  subject  of 
the  account.  Similarly,  when  the  writer  reaches 
the  end  of  the  chain  of  events  covered  by  his  topic, 
he  stops. 

If  a  narrative  topic  did  nothing  more  than  help 
us  to  begin  and  end  sensibly,  it  would  be  worth 
while.  But  it  also  furnishes  much-needed  guidance 
to  the  selection  of  material  in  the  body  of  the 
narrative.  If  we  include  all  the  facts  needed  by 
the  reader  for  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the 
topic,  we  are  achieving  the  unity  that  comes  from 
completeness.  Thus  we  avoid  the  bareness  of 
such  an  account  as  the  following: 

Lost  thirteen  months  ago,  a  pearl  necklace  valued 
at  $30,000  and  owned  by  an  American  woman  whose 
name  was  not  revealed,  today  was  returned  to  the 
Paris  police.  When  the  necklace  disappeared,  the 
owner,  who  was  just  about  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  notified  the  police,  and  during  the  interval  the 
insurance  companies  made  payment  in  full  for  the  loss. 

This  morning  a  young  woman  informed  the  police 
that  she  had  found  the  necklace,  but  for  more  than  a 
year  had  been  unable  to  make  up  her  mind  to  return  it. 
Finally  her  conscience  won  the  long  battle. 
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This  is  too  condensed  to  have  any  value  except  as 
a  summary.  KipHng's  jingle  is  worth  calling  to 
mind  when  we  wish  to  be  sure  that  we  are  telling 
a  story  adequately: 

I  keep  six  honest  serving  men 

(They  taught  me  all  I  knew) : 
Their  names  are  What  and  Why  and  When 

And  How  and  Where  and  Who. 

Specific  answers  to  those  six  questions  will  give  the 
details  that  go  to  make  a  narrative  complete  and 
satisfying. 

On  the  other  hand,  close  adherence  to  our  topic 
enables  us  to  exclude  irrelevant  happenings,  to 
avoid  aimlessness  and  wandering: 

"I  remember  poor  Byron,  Hobhouse,  Trelawney, 
and  myself,  dining  with  Cardinal  Mezzocaldo  at  Rome," 
Captain  Sumph  began,  "and  we  had  some  Orvieto  wine 
for  dinner,  which  Byron  liked  very  much.  And  I  remem- 
ber how  the  Cardinal  regretted  that  he  was  a  single 
man.  We  went  to  Civita  Vecchia  two  days  afterwards, 
where  Byron's  yacht  was — and,  by  Jove,  the  Cardinal 
died  within  three  weeks;  and  Byron  was  very  sorry, 
for  he  rather  liked  him." 

"A  devilish  interesting  story,  Sumph,  indeed,"  Wagg 
said. — Thackeray,  Pendennis. 

Through  Captain  Sumph's  narrative  Thackeray  is 
poking  fun  at  the  many  feeble  anecdotes  and  remin- 
iscences that  drift  rudderless  on  the  sea  of  boredom. 
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One  further  matter  of  concern  to  the  everyday 
writer  is  the  management  of  the  action.  The  move- 
ment of  the  narrative  should  ordinarily  be  forward. 
Expert  narrators  can  begin  in  the  middle  and 
eventually  return  to  the  beginning,  or  they  can 
run  several  threads  of  action  side  by  side  without 
getting  into  a  hopeless  tangle.  But  with  such  diffi- 
culties, we  have  little  to  do;  our  purpose  is  to  learn 
the  management  of  plain,  straightforward  action. 

As  regards  movement,  simple  narratives  fall  into 
two  classes.  In  the  first  class  the  time  sequence  is 
unbroken  from  first  to  last.  The  narrative  begins 
with  the  first  link,  in  point  of  time,  in  the  chain 
of  action  and  goes  on  to  treat  each  happening  there- 
after in  the  order  in  which  it  occurred.  The  story 
of  the  young  woman  locked  in  the  drug  store  is  an 
example  of  straight  time  sequence.  In  the  second 
class  of  narratives  the  time  sequence  is  broken  at 
one  or  more  points.  The  writer  carries  us  forward 
to  a  certain  point  and  then  returns  to  events  that 
took  place  earlier  in  the  actual  order  of  happening. 
A  typical  example  follows: 

Bandit  Murders  Jeweler  Seeking  to  Aid  Grandson 

Joseph  Liberchein,  sixty- two  years  old,  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  a  hold-up  man  early  last  evening 
in  his  jewelry  store  at  35  Graham  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
when  he  sprang  to  assist  his  grandson,  sixteen  years 
old,  who  was  screaming  beneath  the  blows  dealt  him 
by  another  bandit. 
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The  driver  of  the  bandit's  motor  car,  believed  to  be 
James  McNiff,  of  Pacific  Street,  Brooklyn,  was  cap- 
tured after  a  chase  of  five  miles  through  Brooklyn 
streets,  during  which  a  pursuing  policeman  fired  several 
shots,  one  of  which  struck  the  fugitive  in  the  groin. 
His  two  companions  escaped  unnoticed  during  the  chase. 

Liberchein  and  his  son-in-law,  Harold  Finkelstein, 
were  the  proprietors  of  the  jewelry  store,  the  firm 
name  being  Liberchein  &  Finkelstein. 

At  7  o'clock  the  old  man  was  seated  just  inside  of 
his  store,  as  was  his  custom  on  pleasant  summer  even- 
ings, staring  out  approvingly  at  the  bustle  in  the  crowded 
street.  Finkelstein  and  the  latter's  son,  Sidney,  sixteen 
years  old,  were  behind  the  counter,  waiting  on  five 
customers,  three  of  whom  were  women. 

A  Hudson  touring  car  drew  up  at  the  curb.  The 
three  men  who  were  in  it  got  out.  The  old  man  in  the 
doorway  scanned  them  curiously  through  the  smoke 
of  his  cigarette.  They  did  not  look  like  customers  to 
him  apparently,  for  he  made  no  move  to  rise  or  to 
make  room  for  them  to  enter. 

Stumbling  against  his  feet  and  cursing  him  for  a  fool, 
two  of  the  men  rushed  into  the  store,  drawing  revolvers 
as  they  came.    The  third  remained  in  front  of  the  store. 

"Hands  up!"  called  one  of  the  two  who  entered. 

The  other  began  herding  the  panic-stricken  custom- 
ers into  the  rear  of  the  shop.  Finkelstein  and  his  son 
dropped  flat  on  the  floor. 

The  second  gunman  leaped  nimbly  over  the  counter 
and  began  to  beat  the  prostrate  man  and  boy  about, 
the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver.  Sydney's  shrieks 
of  pain  and  fright  aroused  his  grandfather,  who  had  sat 
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motionless  in  his  chair — so  still  that  the  ash  did  not  fall 
from  his  cigarette. 

Casting  the  cigarette  aside,  he  rushed  for  the  man 
who  was  beating  his  grandson.  Before  he  had  gone 
three  paces  the  gunman  who  was  holding  the  customers 
at  bay  turned  with  a  snarl  and  fired  point  blank  at  him. 
The  bullet  struck  the  old  man  in  the  heart,  and  he 
dropped  dead. 

Without  pausing  for  plunder,  the  two  robbers  took 
to  their  heels,  menacing  with  their  weapons  the  knot 
of  men  and  women  that  had  gathered  on  the  sidewalk 
peering  fearsomely  into  the  smoke-filled  interior  of  the 
jewelry  shop.  Several  of  them,  who  had  run  from  a 
lunchroom  next  door,  carried  napkins  in  their  hands. 

Jumping  into  the  automobile,  to  whose  wheel  the 
man  left  outside  as  lookout  had  already  sprung,  the 
two  men  fired  a  single  shot  back  at  the  throng  on  the 
sidewalk,  which  now  was  surging  toward  them.  At 
the  same  moment  the  automobile  leaped  forward  as 
the  driver  let  in  the  clutch.  The  sudden  start  spoiled 
the  aim  of  the  gunman.  His  bullet  went  far  above  the 
heads  of  those  on  the  sidewalk,  shattered  a  window  of 
the  jewelry  shop,  and  spattered  itself  against  the  wall. 

The  bandits'  car  sped  west  through  Cook  Street, 
the  yelling  of  the  pursuing  crowd  growing  faint  as  it 
gathered  speed.  Four  or  five  taxicabs,  a  motor-truck,  a 
light  delivery  truck,  and  other  vehicles  set  out  in  pur- 
suit, however,  and  their  drivers  kept  the  touring  car 
in  sight.  .  .  . — The  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  narrative  begins  with  the  shooting  of  the  old 
man   and   continues  with   a  rapid   summary   that 
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covers  the  entire  episode  in  two  short  paragraphs. 
The  third  paragraph  consists  of  exposition  that 
introduces  the  detailed  account.  In  the  fourth 
paragraph  the  narrative  turns  back  to  events  that 
preceded  the  murder,  and  without  any  further 
break  in  the  chronological  sequence  moves  on 
steadily  to  the  end  of  the  action.  The  narrative 
as  a  whole  has  distinct  forward  movement,  because 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  it  the  actual  time 
order  is  carefully  preserved.  Observe  how  clearly 
the  simultaneous  actions  of  the  various  persons 
engaged — the  two  bandits  in  the  store,  their  com- 
panion on  the  sidewalk,  the  father  and  son  behind 
the  counter,  the  old  man — are  kept  moving  along 
together. 

Exercises 

1.  Write  a  brief  account  of  some  interesting  per- 
sonal experience.  A  few  suggestions  of  suitable 
topics  follow: 

A  narrow  escape  from  death  One  of  the  bravest  acts  I 

Finding  a  roommate  have  seen 

Helping  to  make  a  touch-  Getting    dressed    for    the 

down  party 

My  first  trial  at  cooking  A  practical  joke 

A  strange  coincidence  Outwitting  the  sophomores 

2.  Write  an  autobiographical  sketch  which  has 
for  its  main  idea  the  development  or  illustration  of 
one  of  your  most  marked  characteristics. 
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4.  Letters 
a.  business  letters 

Appearance.  Give  attention  to  the  appearance 
of  your  letters.  Neatness  counts.  Make  it  a  fixed 
rule  never  to  send  a  slovenly  letter. 

In  ordinary  business  correspondence  use  unruled 
white  paper  eight  and  a  half  by  eleven  inches 
("standard  typewriter").  Write  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet  only.  Typewrite  if  possible.  If  you  must  use 
handwriting,  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  legible. 

Spacing  can  make  or  mar  the  appearance  of  a 
letter.  A  little  calculation  enables  one  to  avoid 
placing  a  short  letter  in  the  upper  half  of  the  page 
or  allowing  a  long  letter  to  grow  huddled  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  letter  is  to  be  short,  leave  ample 
margins  on  either  side  and  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
double  space  between  lines;  if  long,  cut  down  the 
margins  and  leave  a  single  space  between  lines. 

Heading.  The  heading  gives  the  writer's  address 
and  the  date  of  writing.  On  paper  without  a  printed 
letterhead  the  entire  heading  is  placed  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  letter.  These  two  forms 
of  heading  are  correct: 

(a)  (b) 

107  Blackstone  Avenue,  107    Blackstone    Avenue 

Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

March  18,  1933.  March  18,  1933 
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Example  (a)  is  the  indented  or  slanting  form  with 
closed  punctuation — a  mark  at  the  end  of  each  line; 
(b)  is  the  block  form  with  open  punctuation — only 
the  essential  commas  between  town  and  state,  and 
day  and  year.  On  paper  with  a  letterhead,  the 
date  of  writing  is  placed  by  itself  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  letter. 

Inside  address.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
person  or  firm  to  whom  the  letter  is  written  is 
placed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  letter, 
preferably  a  space  below  the  date-line  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  page.  Like  the  heading,  the 
inside  address  may  be  either  in  the  slanting  or  the 
block  form,  with  either  closed  or  open  punctuation: 

Rose  City  Realty  Co.,  Rose  City  Realty  Co. 

603  Mellon  Street,  603  Mellon  Street 

Portland,  Oregon.  Portland,  Oregon 

In  addressing  a  person  use  a  title  of  courtesy  (see 
Part  Two,  Abbreviations,  1  and  2) : 

Mr.  Peter  Rugg  Dr.  Emory  O.  Wells 

21  Verbena  Road  324  Chandler  Street 

Canton,  Ohio  Bangor,  Maine 

Salutation.  The  salutation  begins  at  the  left 
margin  directly  under  the  inside  address.  If  the 
inside  address  is  in  block  form,  a  double  space 
should  separate  it  from  the  salutation.  Spell  out 
all  titles  except  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Dr.    A  colon  custom- 
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arily  follows  the  salutation ;  but  if  both  heading  and 
inside  address  have  open  punctuation,  the  colon 
may  be  omitted.    These  forms  are  correct: 

Dear  Sir :  Gentlemen : 

Dear  Madam:  Mesdames:  or  Ladies: 

My  dear  Dr.  Wells :  My  dear  Professor  Watson : 

Dear  Mr.  Lingard:  (informal) 

Body.  In  a  handwritten  letter  the  paragraphs 
should  be  indented  at  least  an  inch;  if  the  writing 
is  large,  an  inch  and  a  half  is  better.  In  a  type- 
written letter  the  paragraphs  may  be  either  in  the 
regular  indented  form  or  in  block  form  (no  inden- 
tion). The  lines  in  the  block  form  of  paragraph  are 
usually  single  spaced ;  the  paragraphs  are  separated 
by  double  spacing: 

Your  letter  of  November  4  confirms  my  opinion  that 
it  is  useless  to  wait  until  Williams  can  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  will  or  will  not  join  us. 

His  co-operation  would  be  valuable,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  essential.  We  can  carry  the  project  through 
without  him. 

Meanwhile  we  are  losing  precious  time,  for  if  the  cam- 
paign is  not  well  under  way  by  December  1,  it  cannot 
possibly  succeed  this  year. 

Even  if  the  indented  form  is  used  (and  it  is  the 
commoner  of  the  two),  a  blank  line  may  be  left 
between  paragraphs  to  separate  them  more  sharply. 
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Complimentary  close.  The  following  are  correct 
forms  of  complimentary  close: 

Yours  truly,  Very  truly  yours, 

Sincerely  yours,  Respectfully  yours. 

Cordially  yours,  Faithfully  yours, 

Note  that  only  the  first  word  begins  with  a  capital, 
and  that  a  comma  follows  the  phrase.  If  the  colon 
is  omitted  after  the  salutation,  the  comma  should 
be  omitted  after  the  complimentary  close.  Begin 
the  close  about  half  way  across  the  page  and  a  line 
or  two  below  the  body  of  the  letter.  Never  put 
before  the  complimentary  close  a  participial  phrase, 
such  as  Thanking  you  in  advance  or  Hoping  for  a 
favorable  reply. 

Signature.  Place  the  signature  a  line  or  two  below 
the  complimentary  close,  indented  or  not,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  heading  and  the  inside  address : 

Very  truly  yours,  Very  truly  yours. 

Barker  &  Chadsey  Barker  &  Chadsey 

An  unmarried  woman  may  put  Miss  in  paren- 
theses before  her  name  if  she  desires.  A  married 
woman  should  sign  her  own  name  with  Mrs.  in 
parentheses  before  it  or  her  married  name  in  paren- 
theses below  it. 

Alice  M.  Baker  (Miss)  Alice  M.  Baker 

(Mrs.)  Helen  Lord  Helen  Lord 

(Mrs.  George  T.  Lord,  Jr.) 
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Outside  address.  The  sender's  name  and  address 
are  placed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
envelope.  Abbreviations  may  be  used  to  save  space. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  receiver  may  be  in 
indented  or  block  form,  with  closed  or  open  punctua- 
tion. The  Post  Office  Department  recommends  the 
following  arrangement: 


AFTER  FIVE  DAYS  RETURN  TO 

L.    A.    HOSKINS 

120  BUTLER  STREET 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


COLLINS  AND  MARSHALL 
57   PARADE   STREET 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA 


The  name  of  the  state  may  be  placed  below  the 
name  of  the  town  if  the  two  together  would  make  an 
unwieldy  line: 

Professor  Arthur  Mason 
25  Charlesbank  Road 
Cambridgeport 
Massachusetts 

Usage  in  regard  to  spelling  out  or  abbreviating  the 
name  of  the  state  is  not  settled.  Certainly  the  ten- 
dency   in    business    correspondence    during    recent 
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years  has  been  markedly  away  from  the  old-fash- 
ioned abbreviated  style.  Under  these  conditions 
probably  the  best  practice  is  to  limit  abbreviation 
to  small  commercial  transactions.  In  the  case  of 
more  important  or  more  personal  letters  it  is  well 
to  avoid  such  marks  of  haste  as  Fla.,  Ga.,  La.,  Pa., 
and   Va. 

The  body.  The  suggestions  here  given  are  meant 
to  be  applied  to  business  letters  in  general  rather 
than  to  highly  specialized  forms  such  as  the  sales 
letter,  the  follow-up  letter,  and  the  collection  letter. 
There  is  no  room  for  business  or  professional  speciali- 
zation in  the  required  English  course. 

First,  a  business  letter  should  be  courteous  in 
tone.  Do  not  send  off  in  hot  haste  a  letter  that 
you  may  soon  wish  to  apologize  for. 

Second,  it  should  be  as  brief  as  its  subject  allows. 
Achieve  brevity  not  by  leaving  pertinent  things 
unsaid,  but  by  sticking  right  to  the  point  and 
wasting  no  words. 

Third,  a  good  letter  is  immediately  clear.  Each 
sentence  conveys  its  thought  unmistakably.  The 
paragraphs  are  distinct  units,  tending  to  be  short 
rather  than  long. 

Fourth,  in  style  a  business  letter  is  simple,  natural, 
and  clear.  It  is  free,  of  course,  from  blunders  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar.  It  is  free,  too, 
from  the  worn-out  commercial  jargons  of  a  past 
age — "Yours  of  the  7th  inst.  rec'd.  and  contents 
noted" — and  from  trite  flourishes — "We  beg  leave 
to  advise  you  ..." 
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B.    SOCIAL   CORRESPONDENCE 

Formal  notes.  The  formal  note — usually  an  an- 
nouncement, an  invitation,  or  a  reply — is  written 
in  the  third  person,  present  tense,  in  conventional 
language.  It  is  handwritten  (engraved  for  large 
affairs)  on  a  card  or  on  note  paper.  No  abbrevia- 
tions are  used  except  Mr.^  Mrs.,  and  Dr.  Dates 
and  hours  are  spelled  out.  There  is  no  heading, 
inside  address,  salutation,  complimentary  close, 
or  signature.  The  following  invitation  shows  a  cor- 
rect form: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Blair  request  the  pleasure  of 
Colonel  Alfred  Knight's  company  at  dinner  on  Wed- 
nesday  evening,    October   the  eleventh,   at   half  after 
seven  o'clock. 
28  Bayard  Lane 
October  third 

The  reply  follows  the  same  form  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible : 

Colonel    Alfred    Knight   accepts   with    pleasure    the 
kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Blair  to  dine 
with  them  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  the  eleventh, 
at  half  after  seven  o'clock. 
The  Princeton  Inn 
October  fourth 

Informal  notes.  Informal  notes  include  invita- 
tions and  replies,  congratulations,  "bread-and-but- 
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ter"  notes,  and  so  on.  They  are  handwritten  on 
note  paper.  In  language  they  are  not  hmited  to 
conventional  phrases,  but  give  scope  to  all  the  skill 
in  writing  one  can  muster.  Besides  the  body,  an 
informal  note  includes  the  writer's  address,  the 
date  of  writing,  a  salutation,  a  complimentary  close, 
and  a  signature.  The  note  that  follows  illustrates 
a  satisfactory  form: 

74  Alden  Street 
Dear  Grace, 

Won't  you  and  Harry  dine  with  us  on  Wednesday 
the  fourteenth?  I  know  you  are  too  busy  to  come — 
what  with  Harry  Jr.  coming  home  for  the  holidays, 
Christmas  shopping,  and  the  Charity  Bazaar.  But  Marcia 
HolHston  will  be  with  us.  She  arrives  about  five  that 
afternoon,  spends  the  night  at  our  house,  and  takes  a 
morning  train  for  Boston.  You  wouldn't  or  couldn't 
disappoint  Marcia.  Her  letter  was  overflowing  with 
joy  at  the  thought  of  a  reunion. 

We  shall  dine  at  seven,  as  usual.  Do  come  as  much 
•earlier  as  you  can. 

Hopefully  yours, 

Constance 
December  seventh 

In  this  example  only  the  street  address  is  given, 
as  town  and  state  are  not  needed  when  writer  and 
reader  live  in  the  same  place  or  are  intimate  friends. 
The  date  might  have  been  written  "December  7, 
1932."    The  placing  of  the  address  and  the  date 
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is  optional;  both  might  be  put  in  the  upper  right 
corner  or  in  the  lower  left  corner.  The  arrangement 
illustrated  makes  a  well-balanced  page.  Observe 
that  the  salutation  is  followed  by  a  comma. 

Personal  letters.  Personal  letters  are  the  same 
in  form  as  informal  notes.  There  is  a  wide  choice 
of  salutation  and  complimentary  closes  to  suit  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  those  concerned.  It  is  well 
to  keep  the  salutation  and  close  in  harmony  with 
one  another.    A  few  hints  are  here  given: 

My  dear  Miss  Everett,!  f Cordially  yours, 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown,    /  \Sincerely  yours, 

My  dear  Ethel,    1  fSincerely  yours, 

My  dear  Charles,/  \Faithfully  yours, 

Your  sincere  friend, 
Dear  Ethel,       1  I  Yours  as  ever. 

Dear  Charles,   j  |  Affectionately  yours. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dearest  Mother,  1  fYour  loving  daughter. 

Dear  Dad,  /  \Your  affectionate  son, 

Personal  letters  are  usually  a  substitute  for  con- 
versation. They  develop  acquaintance,  cement 
friendship  between  persons  who  might  otherwise 
drift  apart,  or  help  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  family 
affection  or  of  love.  Such  letters  should  be  natural 
and  conversational  in  style  and  tone. 

Interesting  letters — interesting  to  the  persons 
addressed — come  to  life  when  the  writer  has  his 
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correspondent  vividly  before  him  in  imagination. 
At  such  a  time  the  writer  is  most  apt  to  fall  into  a 
conversational  vein  and  talk  with  his  correspondent. 
The  with  is  important — it  suggests  that  a  friendly 
letter  is  a  part  of  a  dialogue,  not  a  monologue.  The 
reader  is  always  to  be  considered;  his  tastes,  his 
interests,  his  feelings  should  chiefly  govern  the 
choice  of  things  to  write  about.  This  is  not  hypoc- 
risy, but  friendly  consideration. 

Exercises 

1.  Apply  for  a  position  for  the  summer  vacation,  stat- 
ing your  qualifications. 

2.  Accept  or  refuse  a  formal  invitation  to  dinner. 

3.  Accept  or  refuse  an  informal  invitation  to  dinner. 
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A  HANDBOOK  FOR  REFERENCE 

Abbreviations.  As  a  general  rule,  avoid  abbre- 
viations in  the  text  proper.  In  footnotes,  references, 
bibliographies,  lists,  tabulations,  invoices,  bills, 
catalogues,  reference  books,  technical  reports,  etc., 
abbreviations  may  be  freely  used.  The  following 
rules   show   established    usages   in   formal   writing: 

1.  Mr.,  Messrs.,  Mrs.,  Jr.,  Sr.,  and  Esq.,  are  not 
spelled  out  when  used  with  proper  names.  Miss 
is  not   an   abbreviation. 

2.  Such  titles  as  Captain,  Colonel,  Governor, 
President,  The  Honorable,  and  Professor  are  spelled 
out  when  used  with  a  surname  alone.  They  may 
be  abbreviated  when  followed  by  a  given  name  or 
initials. 

Right:  Captain  Armisted,  Capt.  W.  T.  Armisted, 
Professor  Kane,  Prof.  Edward  G.  Kane,  My  dear 
Major  Gould,  My  dear  Mr.  President. 

Wrong:  Capt.  Armisted,  Prof.  Kane,  My  dear  Maj. 
Gould,  My  dear  Prof.,  Dear  Dr. 

In  formal  writings,  like  social  invitations  and  of- 
ficial announcements,  such  titles  are  spelled  out. 
Dr.  may  be  used  with  a  surname  alone :  Dr.  Utter  son. 

3.  Academic  degrees,  military  honors,  and  mem- 
bership in  well-known  or  important  organizations 
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are  abbreviated  with  proper  names:  Stacey  Ames, 
Ph.D.,  Harrison  Cady,  N.A.,  Commander  Herndon, 
U.S.N.,   Father  Taylor,   S.J. 

4.  Spell  out  geographical  names  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saint: 

Fort  Worth  (not  7^/.),  Mount  Desert  {not  Mt.)  Illinois 
(not  ///.),  Nebraska  (not  Neh.);  but  St.  Croix  River, 
St.  Louis. 

5.  Such  generally  recognized  abbreviations  as 
a.m.,  p.m.,  A.D.,  B.C.,  P.S.,  R.S.V.P.,  e.g.,  i.e.,  and  etc. 
are  allowable  in  ordinary  writing,  but  sometimes 
require  discrimination  in  use: 

Right:  My  train  is  due  at  Des  Moines  at  8:27  a.m. 
Wrong:  My  train  is  due  sometime  in  the  a.m. 

Etc.  gives  an  air  of  haste  to  a  sentence  in  formal 
discourse;  it  is  better  to  use  the  full  form,  and  so 
forth.  Etc.  is  more  appropriate,  for  example,  to  Part 
Two  of  this  book  (see  (f)  page  238)  than  to  Part  One. 

6.  In  writing  the  names  of  firms  and  corporations, 
follow  the  usage  of  the  companies  themselves: 

Gimbel  Bros.  Stern  Brothers 

Lord  &  Taylor  Crouch  and  Fitzgerald 

Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.  Adam  Archinal  Corporation 

Olmstead  Mfg.  Co.  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Stone  &  Webster  and  Blodgett  (the  original  firm  name 
was  Stone  &  Webster;  Blodgett  was  added  later) 
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The  ampersand  (&)  should  be  used  only  in  names 
of  firms — never  to  connect  names  in  formal  writing: 

Wrong:  Dickens  &  Thackeray  were  the  greatest  Vic- 
torian novelists. 

Right:  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  the  greatest  Vic- 
torian novelists. 

Absolute  construction.     See  Nominative  absolute. 

Accusative.     See  Case. 

Active  voice.     See  Voice. 

Adjectival  clause.     See  Clause. 

Adjective.  A  word  that  modifies  a  substan- 
tive. "Never  drink  water  from  a  stagnant  pool." 
Adjectives  may  be  compound : '' 3,  fireproof  building" ; 
''everlasting  friendship";  "a  blue-eyed  child";  "a 
matter-of-fact  person."  For  the  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives, see  Comparison. 

Do  not  fall  into  the  tiresome  habits  of  using  an 
adjective  with  almost  every  noun  or  of  always  using 
adjectives  in  pairs  or  triplets. 

Adverb.  A  word  that  modifies  (1)  a  verb,  (2) 
an  adjective,  or  (3)  another  adverb: 

1.  Mary  laughed  heartily. 

2.  The  house  has  a  very  pleasant  location. 

3.  He  had  spoken  too  eagerly. 

For  the  comparison  of  adverbs,  see  Comparison. 

Adverbs  are  sometimes  erroneously  used  after 
such  verbs  as  be,  feel,  look,  seem,  smell,  sound,  and 
taste  when  the  meaning  requires  a  predicate  adjec- 
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tive.  To  express  the  quality  or  state  of  the  subject, 
use  a  predicate  adjective;  to  express  the  manner  of 
action,  use  an  adverb. 

Wrong:  I  ieel  finely  this  morning.  (A  predicate  adjec- 
tive should  be  used  to  describe  the  subject  /.) 

Right:  I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject.  (Here  an  adverb 
is  properly  used  to  show  the  degree  of  feeling.) 

Wrong:  The  milk  tasted  sourly.  (Sour  should  be  used 
to  describe  milk.) 

Right:  He  tasted  his  soup  cautiously.  (The  adverb 
describes  the  manner  of  tasting.) 

Wrong:  The  music  sounded  sweetly.  {Sweet  should  be 
used  to  describe  music.) 

Right:  She  sounded  that  note  too  loudly.  (The  adverb 
describes  the  manner  of  sounding.) 

Adverbial   clause.     See    Clause. 

Agreement.  1.  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject 
in  person  and  number:  "They  were  tired."  For 
puzzling  cases  of  number,  see  Number.  2.  A  pro- 
noun agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number, 
and  person,  but  not  in  case:  "Ann  hurried  to  meet 
her  father."  3.  An  appositive  agrees  with  its  sub- 
stantive in  gender,  number,  and  case:  "That  car 
is  Henry's,  his  beyond  question";  "The  dean  has^ 
asked  three  sophomores.  Smith,  Caulkins,  and  me, 
to  address  the  meeting."  4.  A  demonstrative 
adjective  agrees  with  its  substantive  in  number: 
^^  These  papers  are  mine." 

Alterations  in  MS.     See  Manuscript,  7. 
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Ambiguity.  A  sentence  is  ambiguous  if  it  con- 
tains two  or  more  possible  meanings:  "In  1908 
young  Graves  completed  his  preparation  for  college, 
which  was  begun  in  England,  at  St.  Paul's  School." 
Did  he  begin  his  preparation  at  St.  Paul's,  or  com- 
plete it  there?  For  common  causes  of  ambiguity, 
see  Reference  of  pronouns  and  Squinting  modifiers. 

Antecedent.  The  substantive  to  which  a  pro- 
noun refers:  'T  am  the  man  who  would  be  king." 
See  Nvmiber  (pronoims)  and  Reference  of  pronouns. 

Apostrophe.  1.  Add  an  apostrophe  with  5  to 
form  the  genitive  case  of  singular  nouns: 

boy,  boy's;    child,  child's;    woman,  woman's 

2.  Add  an  apostrophe  alone  to  form  the  genitive 
case  of  plural  nouns  ending  in  s: 

boys,  boys' ;    ladies,  ladies' ;    horses,  horses' 

3.  Add  an  apostrophe  with  5  to  form  the  genitive 
case  of  plural  nouns  not  ending  in  s:  children, 
children's;  women,  women's;  men,  men's. 

4.  Add  an  apostrophe  with  5  to  form  the  genitive 
case  of  proper  nouns: 

Burke,  Burke's;  Keats,  Keats's;  Thomas,  Thomas's 

With  names  of  two  or  more  syllables  ending  in  5 
the  s  following  the  apostrophe  may  be  omitted: 
either  Dickens's  or  Dickens'  is  correct. 

5.  Do  not  use  an  apostrophe  with  the  possessive 
pronouns  his,  hers,  its,  ours,  yours,  and  theirs. 
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6.  Follow  the  preceding  rules  in  forming  the 
genitive  case  of  a  compound  noun  or  a  noun  phrase, 
adding  the  apostrophe  to  the  last  word  only: 

Herr  &  Brother,  Herr  &  Brother's;  Stern  Brothers, 
Stern  Brothers';  Burke  and  James,  Burke  and  James's; 
son-in-law,  son-in-law's;  somebody  else,  somebody  else's 

7.  Add  an  apostrophe  with  5  to  form  the  plurals 
of  figures,  letters,  and  words  spoken  of  as  words: 

(a)  It  is  hard  to  tell  your  i's  from  your  7's. 

(b)  Always  dot  your  i's. 

(c)  Too  many  however's  and  nevertheless' s  make  a 
style  heavy. 

8.  Use  an  apostrophe  to  mark  the  omission  of 
letters  or  figures: 

doesn't,  can't,  it's  (  =  it  is),  they're;  the  class  of  '36 

Appositive.  A  substantive  that  limits  or  explains 
another  substantive  and  denotes  the  same  person 
or  thing.  The  usual  position  for  an  appositive  is 
immediately  after  the  substantive  it  explains. 

(a)  This  is  my  sister  Helen. 

(b)  The  fact  that  he  was  lying  troubled  me. 

(c)  Mr.  Jones,  our  coach,  is  in  Peoria  today. 

An  appositive  is  said  to  be  in  apposition  with  the 
substantive  it  explains:  Helen  is  in  apposition  with 
sister;  that  he  was  lying,  with  fact;  coach  with  Jones, 
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Appropriateness.  A  word  may  be  fit  to  use  on 
some  occasions  and  unfit  to  use  on  other  occasions. 
This  rule  holds  true  especially  for  slang,  colloquial- 
isms, and  technical  words.  See  Choice  of  words 
and  pages  14-19. 

Articles.  The  adjectives  the  and  a  {an)  are  called 
articles.  The  definite  article  the  points  out  one 
or  more  things  as  distinct  from  others  of  the  same 
kind:  ^'The  houses  along  this  road  are  far  apart"; 
*T  am  going  to  the  game  this  afternoon."  The  in- 
definite article  a  {an)  points  a  thing  out  as  one  of 
a  class  or  kind:  ''He  needs  a  guardian";  'T  enjoy 
watching  a  football  game." 

With  a  singular  noun,  the  may  designate  an  entire 
class:  ^'The  whale  is  larger  than  the  elephant." 
(  =  Whales  are  larger  than  elephants.)  An  adjective 
preceded  by  the  may  be  considered  a  plural  noun: 
^^The  poor  are  always  with  us." 

1.  ^  is  used  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant, including  a  sounded  h  and  the  sound  of 
y  or  w:  a  history,  a  university,  a  ewe  lamb,  such 
a  one. 

An  is  used  before  a  w^ord  beginning  with  a 
vowel  or  a  silent  h: 

an  orange,  an  appeal,  an  honor,  an  hour 

Note:  An  \s  often  used  before  words  beginning  with 
the  sound  of  h  if  the  accent  is  not  on  the  first  syllable: 
an  historic  event.  The  h  sound  is  so  weak  that  it  is 
regarded  as  practically  silent. 
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2.  The  article  should  be  repeated  when  two  or 
more  separate  things  are  spoken  of: 

(a)  He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  red  and  white  hand- 
kerchief (one  handkerchief). 

(b)  He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  red  and  a  white 
handkerchief  (two  handkerchiefs). 

(c)  I  have  been  to  see  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
of   the   company   (one   man). 

(d)  I  have  been  to  see  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  company  (two  men). 

Auxiliary  verb.  A  verb  that  helps  to  form  the 
tense,  voice,  or  mood  of  another  verb.  The  auxiliary 
verbs  are  he,  can,  do,  have,  may,  must,  ought,  shall, 
and  will:  *'I  am  writing";  "He  was  writing";  "She 
will  not  write  to  me";  "They  have  been  writing  a 
book  together";  "You  must  write  to  him";  "His 
letter  was  written  in  haste." 

Borrowings.  Published  facts  are  common  prop- 
erty and  may  be  freely  used.  But  the  particular 
use  that  is  made  of  facts  drawn  from  the  common 
store  of  knowledge  is  private  property.  A  writer's 
ideas,  opinions,  arguments,  and  conclusions  belong 
to  him.  Private,  too,  is  a  writer's  manner  of  ex- 
pression— his  phrases,  his  way  of  saying  things.  If 
we  borrow  any  of  these  private  things,  we  should 
acknowledge   the   indebtedness.! 

1.  Direct  quotations  are  commonly  placed  within 
quotation  marks.     If  more  than  one  paragraph  is 

1  If  we  are  writing  for  publication,  we  should  secure  permission  from  the 
owner  before  using  copyrighted  material. 
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quoted,  marks  should  be  put  at  the  beginning  of 
each  paragraph  and  at  the  end  of  the  last.  In  printed 
matter  quotation  marks  may  be  dispensed  with  if 
the  quotation  is  set  off  from  the  text  proper  by  a 
change  in  type,  as  in  this  textbook. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  quote  exactly.  If  a  part 
of  the  original  is  omitted  within  the  body  of  a  quo- 
tation, the  place  of  omission  should  be  shown  by 
three  periods: 

There  he  remained  for  twelve  years  .  .  .  until  the 
suspension  of  the  laws  in  1672. 

If  any  comments  or  explanations  are  inserted  in  a 
quotation,  they  should  be  put  in  brackets: 

Cooper's  mother  [Elizabeth  Fenimore]  was  of  Swedish 
descent. 

If  a  quotation  is  brief  and  is  used  mainly  for  the 
pleasure  we  take  in  its  phrasing,  literary  suggestive- 
ness,  or  similar  quality,  we  may  mention  the  author 
or  not,  just  as  we  please: 

(a)  Lord  Brooke,  on  the  contrary,  stood  quite  by 
himself,  or  in  Cowley's  words,  was  "a  vast  species  alone." 

(b)  On  still  nights  I  have  lain  awake  listening  to  the 
whistles  of  distant  locomotives,  which  were  to  my 
young  imagination  "horns  of  Elfland,  faintly  blowing," 

The  better  known  the  quotation,  the  less  need  for 
naming  the  author.    But  if  a  quotation  is  used  as 
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evidence  for  a  fact  or  an  opinion,  its  source  should 
be  definitely  stated.  Otherwise  it  has  little  or  no 
value  as  evidence.  Explicit  reference  may  be  given 
in  the  body  of  the  text  or  in  a  footnote: 

Brockett,  in  his  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words 
(1825),  defines  tram  as  "a  small  carriage  on  four  wheels, 
so  distinguished  from  a  sledge;  the  word  is  Gothic." ^ 

1  Laurence  Hutton,  Other  Times  and  Other  Seasons,  p.  68. 

2.  An  indirect  quotation  requires  mention  of  the 
source,  as  otherwise  there  might  be  no  indication 
of  the  borrowing.  The  reference  may  be  general  or 
specific,  according  to  one's  purpose: 

(a)  Amiel  says  of  Renan  that  science  was  his  material 
rather  than  his  object;  his  object  was  style. — John 
Burroughs,   Studies  in    Nature  and  Literature. 

(b)  It  is  a  Gallic  custom,  says  Caesar,  to  stop  travelers 
and  insist  upon  their  telling  what  they  know  or  have 
heard.  In  the  towns  the  crowd  will  throng  around  a 
merchant  and  make  him  tell  where  he  has  come  from 
and  give  them  the  news.  Upon  such  hearsay  the  Gauls 
enter  upon  measures  of  the  gravest  importance.  The 
states  which  are  deemed  the  best  governed,  he  adds, 
have  a  law  that  whenever  anyone  has  heard  a  report 
or  rumor  of  public  moment,  he  shall  communicate  it 
to  a  magistrate  and  to  none  else  .  .  .  It  is  not  permitted 
to  discuss  public  affairs  save  in  an  assembly.^ — Henry 
Osborn  Taylor,   The  Mediaeval  Mind. 

1  Bellum  Gallicum,  iv.  5 ;  vi,  20. 

In  the  first  example  the  reference  is  general;  Bur- 
roughs' purpose  was  mainly  to  let  his  reader  know 
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that  he  was  borrowing  an  idea.  In  example  (b)  the 
reference  is  specific  because  the  writer  is  using  Caesar 
as  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  certain  statements. 

3.  Other  conscious  borrowings,  such  as  a  particu- 
lar plan  for  treating  a  particular  subject,  a  method 
of  arranging  a  certain  group  of  facts,  an  analysis 
of  a  subject,  or  a  set  of  facts  laboriously  gathered 
together,  should  also  be  acknowledged.  The  means 
of  acknowledgment  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  already  noted : 

(a)  For  all  these  examples  of  American  Yiddish 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Abraham  Cahan, 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward. — H.  L.  Mencken, 
The  American  Language. 

(b)  In  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  first 
Vespucius  voyage  I  follow  the  lead  of  Varnhagen,  but 
always  independently  and  with  the  documentary  evi- 
dence fully  in  sight. — John  Fiske,  The  Discovery  of 
America. 

The  main  thing  is  to  make  the  acknowledgment 
clear. 

Brackets.  Inclose  in  brackets  (  [  ]  )  any  matter 
which  you  insert  in  a  passage  of  which  you  are  not 
the  author.  You  may  wish  to  make  an  explanation, 
supply  a  date,  explain  a  reference,  make  a  correc- 
tion, or  show  that  an  error  in  spelling  or  grammar 
is  not  due  to  misquotation  on  your  part ;  the  brackets 
keep  your  words  from  being  mistaken  for  a  part 
of  the  quotation.     Note  the  following: 
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1.  "In  1828  Wyman  moved  to  Gaget  [obviously  a 
misprint  for  Paget].    Here  he  had  an  opportunity  ..." 

2.  "A  great  EngUsh  historian  [John  Richard  Green] 
paid  noble  tribute  to  Washington." 

3.  "And  so  she  emerged  from  that  year  [1887],  the 
most  unhappy  year  of  her  whole  life." 

4.  "If  everybody  minded  their  [sic]  own  business  ..." 
(Sic,  meaning  thus,  shows  that  the  error  in  the  number 
of  the  pronoun  was  in  the  original  and  is  not  the  result 
of  careless  quoting.) 

Stage  directions  in  plays  are  often  put  in  brackets. 

Capitals.     Capitalize  the  first  letter  of: 
.  1.  Every    separate    sentence,    direct    or    quoted. 
A  sentence  in  a  parenthesis  incorporated  in  another 
sentence  is  not  begun  with  a  capital: 

(a)  His  suggestion  (would  you  believe  it?)  was  to 
make  off  with  the  money. 

(b)  "Yes,"  he  murmured,  "it  was  a  good  play.  I  will 
have  it  performed  again." 

Note:  Do  not  capitalize  a  quoted  phrase  or  other  sen- 
tence element:  "In  that  amusing  story,  threading  the 
mazes  of  a  banana  grove  is  compared  to  'paging  the 
palm  room  of  a  big  hotel  for  a  man  named  Smith.'  " 

2.  The  salutation  and  the  close  of  a  letter: 

My  dear  Mr.  Burchard  Very  truly  yours 

Do  not  capitalize  "dear"  unless  it  begins  the  greet- 
ing, as  in  Dear  Miss  Brown.  Only  the  first  word  in 
the  close  is  capitalized. 
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3.  Capitalize  separate  items  in  a  formal  list,  espe- 
cially if  the  items  are  paragraphed  separately — as 
in  this  section. 

4.  Capitalize  proper  nouns,  and  common  nouns 
and  adjectives  which  are  parts  of  a  name: 

(a)  Persons  (animal,  human,  or  divine) :  Maud  S.  (a 
horse).  Jumbo  (an  elephant),  Henry  Thoreau,  Edward 
the  Third,  Charles  the  Bold,  Allah,  Zeus,  Brahma. 

(b)  Nouns  and  adjectives  referring  to  Christ,  God,  or 
the  Trinity:  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  hymns  and  similar  writings,  pronouns  and  pos- 
sessive adjectives  referring  to  the  Trinity  are  capital- 
ized. But  this  is  not  the  usage  of  the  Bible  or  of  other 
works  in  which  such  usage  would  result  in  excessive 
capitalization. 

(c)  Places  and  geographical  divisions:  Long  Island 
Sound,  Cape  Cod,  Washington  County,  Denver,  Lake 
Superior,  the  Hudson  River,  Michigan  Avenue,  Market 
Street,  Madison  Square. 

Note  that  common  nouns  and  adjectives  take  capitals 
when  they  are  used  in  proper  names:  cape,  cod,  long, 
superior. 

(d)  Institutions:  the  Supreme  Court,  Congress,  the 
University  Club,  The  Children's  Aid  Society,  Knox 
College,  the  University  of  Southern  California,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(e)  Buildings,  bridges,  monuments,  ships,  etc.:  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  the  Empire  State  Building,  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  cruiser  Atlanta. 
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(f)  Months,  days  of  the  week,  holidays,  etc.:  October, 
Wednesday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Good 
Friday,   Commencement  Day,   Christmas   Eve. 

(g)  The  names  of  the  seasons  are  not  capitaHzed  in 
everyday  prose:    spring,  .summer,  autumn,  winter. 

(h)  Historic  events  and  eras:  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War, 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renais- 
sance, the  Age  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Colonial  Period. 

(i)  Countries,  races,  languages,  states:  Peru,  Iberian, 
he  reads  Latin,  she  speaks  German,  he  lives  in  Ohio. 

(j)  Titles  used  as  names:  "Well,  Doctor,  did  you 
sleep  well?"    "When  do  we  sail.  Captain?" 

(k)  Substitutes  for  proper  ,  names  (epithets,  nick- 
names, etc.) :  the  Bay  State,  the  Quaker  City,  the 
Windy  City,  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  the  Near  East, 
the  Merry  Monarch,  the  Promised  Land. 

(1)  Trade  names:  Pepsodent,  Palmolive  Soap,  Lucky 
Strike,  "Fd  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel." 

5.  Capitalize  adjectives  derived  from  proper  nouns 
except  when  the  derivation  is  no  longer  strongly  felt : 

(a)  Chinese  silk,  a  Spanish  fan,  a  Turkish  rug, 
Scandinavian  literature,  Asiatic  customs. 

(b)  A  china  bowl,  india  ink,  a  macadamized  road,  a 
galvanic  battery,  italic  type. 

6.  Capitalize  all  important  words  in  the  titles  of 
persons : 

Mr.  Johnson,  Professor  Kendall,  the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond S.  Fry,  ex-President  Coolidge,  the  Right  Reverend 
Henry  Eagan,  Attorney-General  Smith,  Dean  Briggs. 
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7.  Capitalize  all  important  words  in  the  names  of 
departments  of  government  (state  or  national),  of 
colleges,  and  of  other  important  institutions: 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor;  the  Department  of  Biology,  the 
Academic    Department. 

8.  Capitalize  all  words  in  titles  of  books,  plays, 
articles,  stories,  magazines,  newspapers,  poems, 
pictures,  and  statues,  except  articles,  prepositions, 
and  co-ordinating  conjunctions  unless  they  come 
at  the  beginning: 

Darwin's  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,  The  Boy  and  the 
Angel,  AlVs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  the 
Toledo  Blade,  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna,  Rodin's  The 
Thinker. 

Quote  titles  exactly.  Note  that  the  name  of  the 
city  where  a  newspaper  is  published  is  ordinarily 
not  a  part  of  the  title. 

9.  Capitalize  resolved,  therefore,  whereof,  and  where- 
as, and  the  first  word  following,  in  resolutions  and 
contracts  when  these  words  introduce  statements : 

(a)  Now  Therefore,  Be  it  known  that  I,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  . 

(b)  And  Whereas,  The  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
by  their  resolution  of  January  15,  1929  .  .  . 

(c)  Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  deeply  the  fidelity 
with  which  Mr.  Greene  has  fulfilled  the  many  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  him  by  this  office. 
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10.  Capitalize  each  line  of  poetry,  unless  you  are 
quoting  recent  verse  that  does  not  follow  the  regular 
custom : 

Rhodora!  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 

This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky, 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 

Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being  .  .  . 

— Emerson. 
The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet. 
It  sits  looking 
over  harbor  and  city 
on  silent  haunches  .  .  . — Carl  Sandburg. 

11.  Capitalize  a  complete  and  formal  sentence 
following  a  colon: 

My  next  question  is  this:  How  can  we  get  the  ore 
to  market  after  we  have  mined  it? 

12.  Capitalize  a  common  noun  when  it  expresses 
personification,  as  Beauty  in  the  quotation  from 
Emerson  above. 

Case.  The  grammatical  relation  of  a  substantive 
to  a  verb,  to  a  preposition,  or  to  another  substan- 
tive as  shown  by  inflection  or  position.^ 

1  The  following  are  the  case  uses  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on   Grammatical   Nomenclature: 
Nominative: 

Subject:     He  lost  his  hat. 

Predicate:     It  is  /. 

Nominative  of  address:     Look  at  this,  Harry. 

Nominative  of  exclamation:     //     No,  indeed. 

Nominative  absolute:     The  day  being  fine,  we  decided  to  start. 
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The  various  case  forms  are  as  follows: 


Nouns 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Nom. 

dog,  man 

dogs,  men 

Acc.-dat. 

dog,  man 

dogs,  men 

Gen. 

dog's,  man's 

dogs',  men's 

Personal  Pronouns 


SINGULAR 


Nom.  I,  you,  he,  she,  it 

Acc.-dat.    me,  you,  him,  her,  it 
Gen.  mine,  yours,  his,  hers,  its 


PLURAL 


we,  you,  they 
us,  you,  them 
ours,  yours,  theirs 


Who  (relative  and 
interrogative) 

Nom.  who 

Acc.-dat.  whom 

Gen.  whose 


Whoever 

Nom.         whoever 
Acc.-dat.   whomever 
Gen.  whosever 


Accusative: 

Direct  object:     I  like  him. 

Secondary  object:     She  taught  me  arithmetic. 

Retained  object:     I  was  taught  arithmetic  by  her. 

Cognate  accusative:     He  ran  a  good  race. 

Adjunct  accusative:     We  elected  Max  captain. 

Subject  of  infinitive:     I  believe  you  to  be  the  author. 

Predicate  of  infinitive:     I  believe  the  author  to  be  you. 

Accusative  of  exclamation:     Dear  me! 

Adverbial  accusative:     She  stayed  six  weeks. 

Accusative  with  a  preposition:     Remember  me  to  him. 
Dative : 

Indirect  object:     He  gave  me  a  book. 

Dative  of  reference  or  concern:     I  spared  her  the  trouble. 
Genitive: 

Genitive  of  possession:     Mr.  Kratz's  house  is  next  to  ours. 

Genitive  of  connection:     He  was  wearied  by  the  law's  delays. 

Subjective  genitive:     We  regretted  his  leaving  college. 
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Indefinite  Pronouns 


SINGULAR  PLURAL 

Nom.  another,  one,  other  others 

Acc.-dat.  another,  one,  other  others 

Gen.  another's,  one's,  other's  others' 

The  most  frequently  applied  rules  of  case  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  in  the  nominative  case: 

(a)  They  left  this  morning. 

(b)  You  may  lend  the  book  to  whoever  asks  for  it. 
{Whoever  is  the  subject  of  asks.  The  clause  whoever 
asks  for  it  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  to.) 

(c)  The  question  of  who  should  sign  his  name  first 
led  to  an  argument.  (Unless  we  are  on  guard  we  might 
write  whom,  because  the  preposition  misleads  us.  But 
who  is  the  subject  of  should  sign,  and  must  therefore 
be  nominative.  The  clause  is  the  object  of  the  preposi- 
tion of.) 

2.  The  predicate  substantive  after  a  linking  verb 
is  in  the  nominative  case:  "It  was  /  who  knocked." 

3.  In  elliptical  clauses  of  comparison  introduced 
by  than  or  as,  use  the  case  that  would  be  required  by 
the  construction  if  the  verb  were  expressed: 

(a)  She  is  several  years  older  than  /  [am]. 

(b)  I  can  run  as  fast  as  he  can  [run]. 

Than  and  as  are  conjunctions  and  have  no  influence 
on  case. 
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4.  The  object  of  a  verb  is  in  the  accusative  case: 

(a)  Whom  did  you  meet?     Did  you  meet  her? 

(b)  I  saw  the  messenger  whom  you  sent.     {Whom  is 
the  object  of  sent.) 

5.  The  object  of  a  preposition  is  in  the  accusative 
case  : 


(a)  The  money  was  left  to 

(b)  Of  whom  are  you  speaking? 

(c)  Some  of  us  girls  went  skating  last  night. 

Errors  creep  in  when  a  pronoun  is  the  second  of  two 
objects,  or  is  separated  by  inversion  from  the  pro- 
noun which  governs  it: 

(a)  This  is  strictly  between  you  and  me  (not  /). 

(b)  There  is  the  man  whom  (not  who)  I  was  speaking 
of. 

If  a  preposition  ends  a  sentence,  look  back  to  make 
sure  that  the  word  it  governs  is  in  the  accusative. 

6.  The  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  in  the  accusative 
case. 

(a)  I  wanted  her  to  help  me.    (Her  is  the  subject  of 
to  help.) 

(b)  Whom  do  you  believe  to  be  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican?   (Whom  is  the  subject  of  to  be.) 

7.  It  is  seldom  permissible  to  use  a  neuter  noun 
in  the  genitive  case.    Do  not  write  the  roofs  edge,  the 
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house's  sides,  the  road's  rules;  but  the  edge  of  the  roof, 
the  sides  of  the  house,  the  rules  of  the  road. 

The  exceptions  are  phrases  that  imply  personi- 
fication, such  as  for  pity's  sake,  the  moon's  light,  the 
ship's  speed,  his  heart's  desire;  and  phrases  that  ex- 
press time  or  measure,  such  as  the  day's  work,  a 
week's  wages,  an  hour's  ride,  and  a  stone's  throw. 

8.  A  noun  or  pronoun  naming  the  agent  of  the 
action  specified  in  a  gerund  is  in  the  genitive  case: 

(a)  Hagen's  putting  was  extraordinarily  accurate. 

(b)  I  marveled  at  Hagen's  putting. 

(c)  We  greatly  enjoyed  your  playing. 

Hagen  did  the  putting;  you  (the  person  addressed 
by  the  speaker)  did  the  playing. 

9.  An  appositive  takes  the  same  case  as  the  word 
with  which  it  is  in  apposition: 

(a)  We  three  are  on  the  committee,  Bill,  you,  and  /. 

(b)  She  has  put  us  three  on  the  committee.  Bill,  you, 
and  me. 

Choice  of  words.  A  word  may  be  correctly  used 
so  far  as  its  meaning  goes,  and  yet  be  poorly  chosen 
for  its  place  in  the  context. 

At  the  same  instant  my  hand  mechanically  reached 
out  toward  a  clump  of  flowers,  but  it  gave  way  quickly 
under  my  grasp,  and  my  torso  snapped  backwards. 

It  is  no  defense  of  torso  here  to  say  that  it  means 
"the  trunk  of  the  body."    It  is  a  studio  word,  used 
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chiefly  by  sculptors  and  painters;  in  this  sentence 
it  is  out  of  harmony  with  its  neighbors,  and  should 
give  way  to  body. 

He  is  a  very  alert  and  independent  young  man  who 
likes  to  do  his  own  ratiocinating. 

Ratiocinating  is  too  specialized  a  word  for  such  use; 
thinking  would  be  a  better  choice. 

Come  in  and  look  our  stock  over.  You  will  be  under 
no  financial  obligation. 

This  is  a  high  sounding  way  of  telling  us  that  it 
will  cost  us  nothing  to  look. 

John  and  I  had  a  fine  supper  together,  and  then  we 
went  to  Loew's  State  and  saw  ^fine  movie.  Afterwards, 
walking  up  the  Hill,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  moonlit 
harbor. 

It  is  a  feeble  writer  who  has  only  one  word  to 
describe  a  supper,  a  picture  show,  and  a  view. 

Choppy  sentences.  A  succession  of  brief  sen- 
tences noticeably  similar  in  pattern  may  give  a 
reader  an  impression  of  unpleasant  choppiness. 
The  remedy  is  to  vary  the  pattern  here  and  there 
and  to  combine  some  of  the  short  sentences  through 
subordination.  See  pages  66-70;  also,  Subordinate 
relations  and  Subordination. 

Clause.  A  clause  is  a  group  of  related  words 
consisting  essentially  of  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 
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The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence rather  than  to  a  sentence  as  a  whole.  Clauses 
are  of  two  kinds,  principal  and  subordinate: 

1.  Principal.  A  principal  clause  makes  an  inde- 
pendent assertion  and  usually  may  stand  alone  as 
a  sentence: 

(a)  About  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  as  I  was  smoking 
a  last  cigar,  the  captain  came  up  to  me  and  drew  me  aside 
from  the  heat  of  the  other  passengers  who  were  patrolling 
the  deck  in  the  warm  darkness. 

(b)  My  reading-lantern,  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  upper  berth,  was  suddenly  extinguished. 

Every  completely  expressed  sentence  contains  at 
least  one  principal  clause. 

2.  Subordinate.  A  subordinate  clause  is  depend- 
ent on  some  other  element  in  the  sentence  and  can- 
not ordinarily  stand  alone: 

(a)  About  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  as  I  was  smoking 
a  last  cigar,  the  captain  came  up  to  me  and  drew  me 
aside  from  the  beat  of  the  other  passengers  who  were 
patrolling  the  deck  in  the  warm  darkness. 

(b)  My  reading-lantern,  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  upper  berth,  was  suddenly  extinguished. 

These  subordinate  clauses  do  not  make  sense  by 
themselves ;  written  as  sentences,  they  would  ob- . 
viously  be  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  as  well  as 
ungrammatical. 
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Subordinate  clauses  are  classed  as  adjective,  ad- 
verb, or  substantive  clauses,  according  to  their  use. 

Adjective:  The  fever  which  consumed  her  rendered 
her  nights  uneasy.  (The  subordinate  clause  modifies 
the  noun  fever.) 

Adverb:  His  garage  stands  where  two  main  highways 
intersect.    (The  clause  modifies  the  verb  stands.) 

Substantive:  What  I  do  with  my  own  money  is  no 
concern  of  his.  (The  subordinate  clause  is  the  subject 
of  the  verb  is.) 

Coherence.  The  firm  joining  together  of  well 
arranged  parts.  For  coherence  in  the  sentence,  see 
pages  47-58;  in  the  paragraph,  pages  83-108;  in  the 
composition,  pages  140-154. 

Collective  noun.  See  Novin.  For  the  proper  use 
of  collective  nouns,  see  Number  (verbs),  7. 

Colloquialism.  A  word  or  expression  better  suited 
to  informal  conversation  than  to  ordinary  formal 
writing.    Here  are  some  typical  specimens. 

pernickety  dead  beat  (very  tired) 

hunk  (piece)  dead  sure 

carryings-on  to  pan  out 

bossy  (domineering)  to  peg  away 

finicky  to  draw  it  mild 

talky-talky  duck  (a  duck  of  a  hat) 

bosh  (nonsense)  a  tearing  passion 

swell  (elegant,  stylish)  tear  oneself  away 

mad  (vexed)  a  square  meal 

to  blow  (brag)  enthuse 
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Colloquialisms  are  always  out  of  place  in  formal 
writing;  their  apt  use  gives  raciness  to  writing  as 
well  as  to  conversation.  But  it  takes  skill  and  good 
taste  to  use  them  well.  In  the  work  of  a  writer 
who  is  not  beyond  question  adept  in  handling  words 
and  sentences,  colloquialisms  may  suggest  either 
ignorance  or  undue  familiarity. 

Colon.  The  colon  points  forward  or  indicates 
that  something  is  to  follow. 

1.  Use  a  colon  before  a  long  quotation  formally 
introduced,  and  before  a  short  quotation  that  is  to 
be  set  off  distinctly  from  what  precedes: 

(a)  The  Reverend  Mr.  Drinkwater  then  arose  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  indeed  glad  to  make 
a  report  that  ..." 

(b)  He  said  that  he  had  but  one  comment  to  make 
on  your  suggestion:  "Tell  him  that  it  might  work  if 
people  were  guided  solely  by  reason." 

2.  Use  a  colon  before  any  quotation  not  intro- 
duced by  a  verb  of  saying: 

He  gave  her  a  sidelong  glance:    "Have  you  really?" 

3.  Use  a  colon  to  show  that  an  example  or  illus- 
tration follows,  as  in  the  text  of  this  section. 

4.  Use  a  colon  to  show  that  amplification  or 
explanation  follows,  as  illustrated  in  the  two  examples 
on  the  next  page : 
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(a)  I  have  three  clear  aims  in  life:  to  develop  all  my 
powers  of  body  and  mind ;  to  be  a  useful  citizen ;  and  to 
lay  aside  enough  money  for  a  moderately  comfortable 
old  age. 

(b)  The  point  to  grasp  is  this:  An  expert  student  is 
not  content  until  he  sees  how  the  author  whose  article 
he  is  reading  has  organized  the  various  parts  of  his 
essay  and  related  them  to  one  another. 

5.  Use  a  colon  before  a  formal  list: 

Please  send  me  the  following  items: 

1.  One  half-gross  of  Novabrom,  8  by  10. 

2.  One  K-2  filter,  two  inches  in  diameter. 

3.  Two  cartons  of  Tabloid  "Rytol." 

6.  Use  a  colon  between  minutes  and  hours  in 
abbreviations  of  time: 

The  train  leaves  at  12:35. 

7.  Use  a  colon  after  the  greeting  of  a  business 
letter : 

Dear  Sir:  Gentlemen:  Dear  Madam: 

Comma.  The  comma  has  three  principal  uses: 
first,  to  set  off  non-essential  (non-restrictive)  ele- 
ments from  the  rest  of  the  sentence;  second,  to 
separate  co-ordinate  elements;  third,  to  mark  inver- 
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sions  of  the  natural  order.  If  we  fix  these  three 
uses  in  mind,  we  may  find  the  comma  problem 
less  vexing. 

NON-ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS 

1.  Slightly  parenthetical  and  other  inserted  ele- 
ments are  set  off  by  commas. 

(a)  It  is  better,  you  may  feel  sure,  to  tell  him  now. 
(Parenthetical.) 

(b)  There  is  not,  /  believe,  a  better  student  in  college. 
(Parenthetical.) 

(c)  Send  this  on  board  the  schooner  at  once,  Mr. 
Carter.    (Noun  of  address.) 

(d)  Come  now,  isn't  it  about  time  you  answered? 
(Mild  interjection.) 

(e)  '^By  heaven,  I  won't!"  cried  Lingard.  (Stronger 
interjection  not  followed  immediately  by  exclamation 
point.) 

(f)  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Higginson,  is  spending  the  month 
of  September  with  us.  (Appositive.  But  if  the  appositive 
is  part  of  a  name,  no  commas  are  used :  my  Aunt  Mary) 

(g)  He  made  one  shrewd  remark,  that  Hanson's 
modesty  is  only  exaggerated  vanity.  (Appositive.  But 
no  commas  are  used  if  the  appositive  clause  is  closely 
related  to  the  word  with  which  it  is  in  apposition: 
The  fact  that  there  were  clear  finger-marks  will  eventually 
solve  the  mystery.) 

(h)  In  addition  to  the  several  advantages  just  enu-. 
merated,  there  is  another  advantage  deserving  especial 
attention.    (Transitional  phrase.) 
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2.  Non-essential  (non-restrictive)  modifiers  are 
set  off  by  commas. 

(a)  Try  as  he  might,  however,  he  could  not  unlock 
the  door.    (Non-essential  adverb.) 

(b)  She  did  not,  in  fact,  have  any  faith  in  him.  (Non- 
essential  prepositional   phrase.) 

(c)  Swearing  loudly,  he  stormed  up  and  down  the 
empty  house.     (Non-essential  participial  phrase.) 

(d)  There  will  be  many  more  bank  failures,  unless  I 
am  very  greatly  mistaken.  (Non-essential  adverbial 
clause.) 

(e)  Martin's  new  Ford,  which  he  has  had  less  than  a 
week,  was  stolen  last  night.  (Non-essential  adjectival 
clause.) 

(f)  A  sudden  shower  coming  up,  we  sought  shelter  in 
an  old  barn.     (Nominative  absolute  construction.) 

Co-ordinate  Elements 

1.  Co-ordinate  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in 
a  series  are  usually  separated  by  commas. 

(a)  The  tall,  lanky,  homely  stranger  seemed  ill  at 
ease.    (Adjectives  modifying  the  same  noun.) 

(b)  She  was  round,  red,  and  jolly-looking.  (Predicate 
adjectives.  Note  that,  though  and  joins  the  last  two 
members  of  the  series,  a  comma  is  used.) 

(c)  He  was  alarmed  at  her  white  face,  at  her  brusque 
movements,  at  her  strained  air.    (Prepositional  phrases.) 

(d)  Down  the  terrible  road  the  car  jolted,  leaped,  and 
swayed.     (Predicate  verbs.) 
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(e)  //  a  sailor  is  old  and  penniless,  if  he  is  seriously 
ill,  or  if  he  is  hopelessly  crippled,  he  can  find  a  refuge 
here.     (Subordinate   clauses.) 

(f)  He  was  a  poet,  essayist,  and  dramatist.  (Predi- 
cate nouns.) 

(g)  The  school  will  furnish  hooks  and  stationery, 
bedding  and  towels,  medical  attention  and  hospital  service. 
(Nouns  in  pairs.) 

Note:  If  words  in  a  series  are  joined  by  and,  commas 
are  not  used :  They  tumbled  and  wrestled  and  shrieked 
till  they  were  utterly  tired. 

If  any  one  clause  in  a  series  contains  a  comma, 
the  clauses  are  best  separated  by  semicolons.  See 
Semicolon,  2. 

2.  Two  principal  clauses  are  separated  by  a 
comma  if  they  have  a  co-ordinating  conjunction 
{and,  hut,  or,  for,  nor)  between  them,  and  if  neither 
clause  contains  a  comma. 

(a)  The  trunks  arrived  on  time,  but  their  contents 
were  badly  messed  about  and  wrinkled. 

(b)  I  can  neither  solve  the  problem  myself,  nor  can 
anyone  else  solve  it  for  me. 

(c)  You  may  drive  to  Boston  with  me,  or  you  may 
take  the  nine  o'clock  train. 

Note:  If  there  is  no  conjunction  between  the  clauses, 
or  if  one  clause  contains  a  comma,  a  semicolon  is 
used.    See  Semicolon,  2. 
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Inversions 

1.  An  adverbial  clause  which  comes  before  the 
main  clause  is  usually  set  off  by  a  comma. 

(a)  If  it  does  not  blow  down,  the  vines  will  soon 
cover  it. 

(b)  Since  you  cannot  use  the  tickets,  you  might  give 
them  to  Ethel. 

(c)  Although  it  is  wise  to  look  before  you  leap, 
sometimes  it  is  good  policy  to  leap  quickly. 

Note:  A  comma  is  especially  useful  if  the  adverbial 
clause  is  long  or  ends  with  a  word  that  might  be 
joined  with  the  beginning  of  the  principal  clause — 
as  in  sentence  (a)  above. 

2.  Inverted  adjectives,  adjectival  phrases,  and 
adverbial  phrases  are  usually  set  off  by  commas. 

(a)  One  wretch,  pale  and  terror-stricken,  stood  as 
though  rooted  to  the  spot.  (Cf.  One  pale  and  terror- 
stricken  wretch  stood  .  .  .) 

(b)  Of  a  woman  scorned,  beware  the  fury.  (Cf. 
Beware  the  fury  of  a  woman  scorned.) 

(c)  Like  a  spear  of  silver  piercing  the  velvet  dusk, 
the  Graf  Zeppelin  nosed  her  way  to  rest  on  the  landing 
field.  (Cf.  .  .  .  nosed  her  way  like  a  spear  of  silver 
piercing  .  .   .) 

3.  Inversions  of  names,  titles  of  books,  etc.,  are 
marked  by  commas:  (a)  Shaw,  George  Bernard. 
(b)  Thackeray,  W.  M.  (c)  Barnstable  County, 
The  History  of. 
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Other  Uses 

1.  Use  a  comma  to  set  off  yes  and  no  and  other 
adverbs  modifying  the  entire  sentence. 

(a)  No,  I  never  saw  you  before. 

(b)  I  will  show  you  the  way,  certainly. 

2.  Use  a  comma  to  set  off  words  denoting  resi- 
dence, position,  location,  and  geographical  position. 

(a)  Mr.  George  L.  Wing,  164  Sabine  Street,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

(b)  Major  Wimbley,   of  the  British  army,   was  the 
next  speaker. 

(c)  The  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 

(d)  London,     Ontario.      Vermilion,     Clay     County, 
South  Dakota. 

3.  Use  a  comma  between  the  items  of  dates. 
Wednesday,  July  28,  1933. 

4.  Use  a  comma  before  as,  for,  and  since  when  they 
add  a  reason. 

(a)  I'm  not  going  to  the  opera,  as  I  can't  afford  the 
money. 

(b)  You  might  as  well  use  it,  since  he  may  never 
return. 
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5.  Use  a  comma  before  a  so  that,  and  so,  or  so 
which  adds  a  result. 

(a)  The  snow  was  very  soft,  so  that  we  sank  knee- 
deep  at  every  step. 

(b)  On  our  way  to  the  station  we  punctured  a  tire 
and  ran  out  of  gas,  and  so  I  missed  my  train. 

6.  Use  a  comma  to  set  off  words  introducing  a 
short  quotation  or  marking  the  speaker  in  dialogue. 

(a)  She  said  shyly,  "I  don't  know  why  I  have  been 
telling  you  all  this." 

(b)  "There  will  be  fifteen  years  in  jail  for  all  of  us," 
said  Shaw. 

(c)  "Please  go  now,"  she  urged,  "before  Andy  comes." 

If  a  question  mark  or  exclamation  point  immediately 
precedes  the  introducing  words,  no  comma  is  used. 

"Hadn't  I  better  hang  about  here  to  take  you  back 
again?"  he  suggested. 

"You  mustn't!"  she  exclaimed. 

7.  Use  a  comma  to  separate  words  that  might 
otherwise  be  linked  together. 

(a)  To  Malcolm,  Henderson  seemed  scarcely  mature. 

(b)  Ever  since,  that  day  had  been  deeply  graven  on 
his  memory. 

(c)  Then,  before  long,  guns  came  into  general  use. 
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8.  Use    a    comma    to    separate    interdependent, 
opposing  clauses: 
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The  older  we  grow,  the  less  we  rebel  against  the 
things  we  object  to. 

9.  Use  a  comma  to  set  off  contrasting  co-ordinate 
elements : 

I  talked  to  Dorothy,  not  Frances. 

10.  Use  a  comma  between  the  statement  and 
question  part  of  a  sentence: 

You  were  at  the  dance  last  night,  were  you  not? 

11.  Use  a  comma  to  mark  an  ellipsis,  if  the  comma 
makes  the  sentence  more  immediately  clear: 

He  was  always  silent  about  what  he  himself  had 
done;  but  about  what  his  friends  had  done,  never. 

12.  Use  a  comma  in  ordinary  numbers  after  the 
digit  that  expresses  a  thousand,  a  million,  a  billion, 
and  so  on.  But  put  no  commas  in  numbers  express- 
ing dates,  pages,  or  lines  of  verse. 

(a)  It  added  up  to  $14,260,000. 

(b)  That  star  is  34,000,000,000  miles  away. 

(c)  In  the  year  1776;  page  1089;  line  2352.  i 
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Comma  blunder.  Not  a  mere  error  in  the  use 
of  a  comma;  but  a  serious  fault,  because  it  is  an 
almost  unfailing  symptom  of  defective  or  undevel- 
oped sentence-sense.  Two  independent  sentences 
or  principal  clauses  are  jammed  together  with 
nothing  but  a  comma  between  them,  as  if  they 
were  phrases  or  subordinate  clauses.    See  page  34. 

Comparison  (Adjectives). 

1.  Adjectives  of  one  or  two  syllables  are  regu- 
larly compared  by  adding  er  to  show  the  compara- 
tive degree,  and  est  to  show  the  superlative  degree: 

Bold,  bolder,  boldest;  firm,  firmer,  firmest;  handsome 
handsomer,  handsomest. 

2.  Some  adjectives  of  two  syllables  and  most 
adjectives  of  three  or  more  syllables  are  compared 
by  means  of  more  and  most: 

Attractive,  more  attractive,  most  attractive;  recent, 
more  recent,  most  recent. 

3.  A  few  adjectives  may  be  compared  in  either 
way: 

Unkind,  unkinder,  unkindest;  more  unkind,  most 
unkind. 

4.  The  adjectives  listed  on  the  next  page  are 
irregular : 
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POSITIVE 

COMPARATIVE 

SUPERLATIVE 

bad  (evil,  ill) 

worse 

worst 

far 

ffarther 

ffarthest 

\further 

\furthest 

good 

better 

best 

late 

later,  latter 

latest,  last 

well  (healthy) 

better 

little 

less,  lesser 

least 

much,  many 

more 

most 

old 

older,  elder 

oldest,  eldest 

former 

foremost 

hind 

hinder 

hindmost,  hinder- 
most 

inner 

inmost,  innermost 

upper 

upper 

top 

topmost 

5.  Adjectives  which  express  an  absolute  or  com- 
plete quality  should  not  be  compared: 

Matchless,    everlasting,    mortal,    infinite,    universal, 
unique,  quadrilateral,  triangular. 

Unique  is  the  most  frequent  offender.  Do  not 
write,  "This  hat  is  more  unique  than  that  one,"  or 
"They  have  the  most  unique  fireplace  in  town." 

6.  In  comparing  two  persons  or  things,  use  the 
comparative  degree — never  the  superlative: 

(a)  Both  of  them  are  very  tall,  but  Milton  is  the 
taller  (not  tallest). 

(b)  Which   of   these   two   cigars   is   the  milder   (not 
mildest)  ? 
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The  superlative  is  used  in  comparing  one  person 
or  thing  with  two  or  more : 

(a)  MacPherson  is  the  strongest  man  in  college. 

(b)  Molly  is  the  most  popular  girl  in  her  class. 

Comparison  (Adverbs). 

7.  Most  adverbs  (all  which  end  in  ly)  are  com- 
pared by  means  of  more  and  most: 

Rapidly,    more   rapidly,    most   rapidly;    truly,    more 
truly,  most  truly. 

8.  A  few  adverbs  are  compared  by  means  of  er 
and  est: 

Slow,  slower,  slowest;  quick,  quicker,  quickest. 

The  commonest  of  these  are  cheap,  dear,  deep,  early, 
fast,  hard,  high,  long,  loud,  near,  often,  soon,  straight. 

9.  The  following  adverbs  are  irregular: 


POSITIVE 

COMPARATIVE 

SUPERLATIVE 

far     \ 

ffarther 

ffarthest 

forth  / 

\further 

\furthest 

badly\ 
ill       J 

worse 

worst 

late 

later 

flatest 
\last 

litde 

less 

least 

much 

more 

most 

nigh 

nigher 

Jnighest 
\next 

well 

better 

best 
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10.  Adverbs  which  express  an  absolute  or  com- 
plete quality  should  not  be  compared: 

Eternally,  infinitely,  mortally,  singly,  uniquely,  pre- 
eminently, superlatively. 

11.  In  comparing  two  actions,  use  the  compara-   | 
tive  degree — never  the  superlative:  J 

Of  the  two,  Lucy  studies  harder  (not  hardest). 

The  superlative  is  used  in  comparing  one  action  with 
two  or  more: 

Which  one  of  the  backs  can  run  fastest? 

Complex  sentence.     See  Sentence. 

Compound-complex  sentence.    See  Sentence. 

Compoimd  sentence.     See  Sentence. 

Compound  words.  Some  compound  words  are 
written  solid  (sidewalk,  birthday,  somewhere),  some 
are  hyphened  (brother-in-law,  second-hand,  cross- 
examine),  and  some  are  written  in  more  than  one 
way  (motorboat,  motor-boat,  motor  boat;  horse- 
power, horsepower,  horse  power).  In  case  of  doubt 
a  dictionary  is  the  best  guide.i 

As  a  general  rule  (to  which  there  are  established 
exceptions),  do  not  write  two  or  more  words  as  a 

1  As  usage  in  respect  to  many  compounds  is  not  fixed,  disagreements  are  to 
be  expected.  For  example,  The  College  Standard  Dictionary  (1922)  and  Webster's 
Collegiate  Dictionary  (1925)  spell  to-morrow  with  a  hyphen  and  give  no  other  form; 
a  recent  grammar  (Uhler's,  1926)  says  that  the  word  is  "now  usually  written  solid." 
Webster's  gives  motor  boat  or  motorboat;  The  Standard  gives  only  motor-boat. 
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compound  unless  the  meaning  of  the  compounded 
words  is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  same 
words  written  separately.  A  yellow  jacket,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  jacket  that  is  yellow,  but  a  yellow-jacket 
is  a  wasp;  a  blue  jacket  is  a  jacket  that  is  blue,  but 
a  bluejacket  is  a  sailor;  a  blue  pencil  is  a  pencil  that 
is  blue,  but  to  blue-pencil  is  to  strike  out  words. 
Two  words  that  would  have  no  recognized  gram- 
matical relation  if  written  separately  must,  of 
course,  be  compounded:  by-product,  half-hearted, 
down-town,    bullyrag,    drawknife,    homelikeness,    etc. 

Conjunctions.  Words  that  connect  words  or 
groups  of  words.  See  Co-ordinating  conjunctions 
and   Subordinating  conjunctions. 

Contractions.  Such  contractions  as  aren't,  isn't, 
it's,  Td,  we'd,  hasn't,  let's,  etc.,  are  proper  in  con- 
versation and  informal  writing.  In  formal  writing 
they  should  either  be  avoided  or  used  with  dis- 
crimination. Ain't  and  hain't  are  not  in  good  use 
even  in  conversation.  Don't  is  a  contraction  of 
do  not:  "It  doesn't  (not  don't)  matter." 

Such  contractions  as  e'en,  e'er,  o'er,  and  'tis  are 
poetical ;  they  are  out  of  place  in  plain  prose. 

Co-ordinate.  Words,  phrases,  or  clauses  having 
the  same  construction  are  co-ordinate. 

1.  My  favorite  sports  are  sailing  and  fishing. 

2.  He  said  that  the  summers  were  pleasant,  but  that 
the  winters  were  long  and  dreary. 

3.  Becky  admired  her  husband,  strong,  brave,  and 
victorious. 
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Do  not  treat  as  co-ordinate  elements  that  have 
different  grammatical  functions. 

Wrong:  After  the  pushing  and  shoving  had  ceased,  and 
standing  on  my  soap-box,  I  managed  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  (Pushing  and  shoving 
are  gerunds,  verbal  nouns;  standing  is  a  participle,  a 
verbal  adjective.) 

Right:  After  the  pushing  and  shoving  had  ceased,  I 
stood  on  my  soap-box  and  managed  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

For  further  discussion  see  page  49. 

Co-ordinating  conjunctions.  These  conjunctions 
connect  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  of  the  same  kind : 
a  noun  with  another  noun,  an  adverb  with  another 
adverb,  a  prepositional  phrase  with  another  preposi- 
tional phrase,  a  subordinate  clause  with  another 
subordinate  clause,  etc. 

And,  but,  for,  nor,  or,  and  the  correlatives  both  .  .  . 
and,  either  .  .  .  or,  neither  .  .  .  nor  are  the  true 
co-ordinating  conjunctions. 

Correlatives  should  be  placed  immediately  before 
the  corresponding  elements  which  they  join: 

Wrong:  The  crew  neither  was  very  brave  nor  very 
enterprising. 

Right:  The  crew  was  neither  very  brave  nor  very  enter- 
prising. 

Correlatives.     See  Co-ordinating  conjunctions. 
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Cramped  vocabulary.  This  phrase  means  that 
the  writer  has  not  enough  words  at  his  command 
to  express  himself  to  advantage.  His  verbal  poverty 
is  commonly  shown  by  the  wearisome  recurrence 
of  the  same  words  and  expressions,  and  by  a  lack 
of  exactness  and  vigor  in  his  style.     See  pages  1-11. 

Dangling  modifier.  A  modifier  without  a  word 
that  it  can  logically  modify  is  said  to  dangle.  The 
commonest  errors  occur  with  participles,  gerunds, 
and  elliptical  clauses. 

1.  Participle.  A  participle  left  hanging  in  the 
air  denotes  carelessness  or  muddled  thinking.  The 
trouble  usually  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence : 

(a)  Shooting  down  the  steep  grade  at  breakneck 
speed,  the  ride  was  thrilling. 

(b)  Opening  the  door  to  let  Laddie  in,  a  strong  gust 
of  wind  blew  out  the  candles. 

Who  or  what  shot  down  the  grade?  Not  the  "ride," 
certainly.  Nor  was  the  gust  of  wind  interested  in 
opening  doors  for  Laddie.  A  participle  which 
begins  a  sentence  should  modify  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  These  sentences  might  be  corrected  to 
read  as  follows: 

(a)  Shooting  down  the  steep  grade  at  breakneck 
speed,  we  had  a  thrilling  ride. 

(b)  When  I  opened  the  door  to  let  Laddie  in,  a  strong 
gust  of  wind  blew  out  the  candles. 
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2.  Gerund.  A  gerund  dangles  when  it  is  gram- 
matically attached  to  a  noun  to  which  it  cannot 
logically  belong: 

Wrong:  On    opening    the    door,    the    wastehasket    was 

found  in  flames.     (Nonsense.) 
Right:  On  opening  the  door,  /  {we,  he,  etc.)  found  the 

wastehasket  in  flames. 

Wrong:  After  taking  two  bottles  of  your  medicine,  my 
condition  shows   no   improvement.     (Nonsense.) 

Right:  After  taking  two  bottles  of  your  medicine,  / 
see  no  improvement  in  my  condition. 

Note:  If  a  gerund  phrase  expresses  a  general  action 
without  reference  to  any  specific  agent  of  the  action, 
it  does  not  need  to  be  coupled  with  any  word  in  the 
sentence.  Right:  In  running,  good  form  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

3.  Elliptical  clause.  Unless  the  subject  of  an 
elliptical  clause  is  the  same  as  the  subject  of  the 
clause  immediately  following,  or  immediately  pre- 
ceding, more  or  less  serious  incoherence  will  result: 

Wrong:  When  a  little  girl,  my  father  was  in  the  candy 

business. 
Right:  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  father  was  in  the 

candy  business. 

Wrong:  Do  not  add  the  eggs  until  thoroughly  beaten; 
Right:  Do  not  add  the  eggs  until  they  are  thoroughly 
beaten. 
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Dash.  The  dash  is  twice  the  length  of  the  hyphen ; 
in  typewritten  MS  two  hyphens  in  succession  make 
a  dash. 

1.  Use  a  dash  after  an  incomplete  sentence, 
especially  if  it  ends  abruptly: 

"I  can  think  of  nothing,"  declared  Lingard.  "I  only 
know  that  your  voice  was  friendly;  and  for  the  rest — " 

2.  Use  a  dash  to  mark  a  change  of  construction: 

''I  am  not  anxious  to  knock  about  for  days  in  an 
open  boat,  but — let  me  fill  my  fresh-water  breaker, 
Captain,  and  I  will  be  off." 

3.  Use  a  dash  to  emphasize  an  afterthought  or 
an  unexpected  turn  in  the  meaning: 

(a)  I  came  here,  to  speak  in  the  most  vulgar  way,  to 
save  your  skin — and  mine. 

(b)  He  is  a  fine  roommate — when  he  is  out  of  town. 

4.  Use  a  dash  to  emphasize  an  appositive: 

(a)  What  a  curious  author  for  a  child  to  be  engrossed 
in — Jane  Austen. 

(b)  One  subject — algebra — I  hated  with  an  undying 
hatred. 

5.  Use  a  dash  to  set  off  parenthetical  matter. 
Dashes  indicate  greater  separation  than  do  commas ; 
less  separation  than  do  parentheses.  Note  the 
following  example: 
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Their  country  of  land  and  water — for  the  sea  was 
as  much  their  country  as  the  earth  of  their  islands — 
has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  western  race. 

6.  Use  a  dash  before  a  summarizing  word  or 
expression : 

They  have  kept  their  love  of  liberty,  their  fanatical 
devotion  to  their  chiefs,  their  blind  fidelity  in  love  and 
hate — all  their  lawful  and  unlawful  instincts. 

7.  Use  a  dash  to  set  off  an  expression  that  em- 
phasizes, explains,  or  expands  what  precedes: 

This,  then,  is  the  point — a  point  I  have  repeatedly 
made  during  the  past  year. 

For  another  example  see  the  illustrative  sentence 
under  Demonstrative  pronouns. 

Demonstrative  adjectives.  This  and  these,  that 
and  those  when  used  as  adjectives:  ''These  apples 
are  sour."  A  demonstrative  adjective  must  agree 
in  number  with  the  noun  it  modifies.  For  the  com- 
mon errors  with  sort  and  kind,  see  Ntmiber  (pro- 
nouns), 2. 

Demonstrative  pronouns.  This  and  these,  that 
and  those  when  used  as  pronouns:  "Independence, 
security,  peace  of  mind — these  are  the  rewards  of 
thrift." 

Dependent  clause.  Another  name  for  subordinate 
clause.     See  Clause. 

Dialogue.     See  Quotation  marks. 
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Direct  quotation.  A  direct  quotation  repeats 
exactly,  word  for  word,  something  that  was  spoken 
or  written.  An  indirect  quotation  repeats  the  sub- 
stance, but  not  the  exact  wording. 

Direct:  He  said,  "I  rang  the  bell  as  hard  as  I  could." 
Indirect:  He  said  that  he  rang  the  bell  as  hard  as  he 
could. 

See  Quotation  marks. 

Double  negative.  Two  negatives  make  an  affir- 
mative: "The  quotation  is  not  unia.mi[[a,r  (  =  the 
quotation  is  familiar)." 

Therefore  avoid  the  double  negative  in  making 
a  negative  statement.  A  literate  person  would  not 
be  likely  to  make  such  errors  as  "I  haven't  got  none 
of  those  now";  "There  aren't  no  pitchers  as  fast 
as  he  was";  or  "They  don't  spend  no  more  money 
than  they  have  to."  But  such  words  as  barely, 
hardly,  only,  scarcely,  and  but  (in  the  sense  of  only) 
often  catch  the  unwary: 

1.  He  had  scarcely  (not  hadn't  scarcely)  any  money. 

2.  I  can  hardly  (not  cannot  hardly)  tell  the  difference. 

3.  We  had  barely  (not  hadn't  barely)  climbed  aboard 
before  the  train  started. 

4.  I  can  find  but  one  shoe  lace  (not  cannot  find 
but  one). 

5.  She  couldn't  help  laughing  (not  couldn't  help  but 
laugh). 

6.  He  has  only  (not  hasn't  only)  one  more  class. 
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Ellipsis.  The  omission  of  one  or  more  words 
necessary  to  grammatical  completeness: 

1.  Alexander  said  [that]  he  would  go  if  you  would 

[go]. 

2.  Mabbon  composed  a  witty  sonnet  while  [he  was] 
waiting  for  his  wife  to  put  on  her  hat. 

3.  Freshmen  are  more  studious  than  sophomores 
[are  studious]. 

A  style  without  ellipses  would  be  pedantic  and 
tedious.  But  omissions  must  never  be  allowed  to 
obscure  the  meaning: 

It  is  said  that  the  king  was  fonder  of  the  prince 
than  the  queen. 

• 
Was  the  king  fonder  of  the  prince  than  of  the  queen, 
or  was  he  fonder  of  the  prince  than  was  the  queen? 
The  omission  of  one  word  makes  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  uncertain. 

Avoid  the  "ungrammatical  ellipsis" — which  occurs 
when  the  verb  to  be  supplied  from  the  context  is 
in  the  wrong  number: 

1.  They  are  uncongenial  in  several  small  respects. 
Henry  dislikes  early  rising;  Tod  and  George,  lying  a-bed. 
(Tod  and  George  dislikes?) 

2.  Then  the  brake  fern  was  unrolling,  and  the  doves 
cooing.    (The  doves  was  cooing?) 

See  Faulty  omissions. 
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Ellipsis  marks.  Use  three  periods  (.  .  .)  to  mark 
each  place  where  something  is  omitted  from  a 
direct  quotation. 

When  Emerson  wished  to  prepare  a  lecture  ...  he 
would  go  to  his  .  .  .  diary  and  select  passages  bearing 
upon  the  topic  .  .  . 

The  complete  sentence  quoted  in  condensed  form 
above  reads  as  follows: 

When  Emerson  wished  to  prepare  a  lecture  or  essay 
he  would  go  to  his  spiritual  diary  and  select  passages 
bearing  upon  the  topic  that  he  wished  to  discuss. — 
R.  Blankenship,  American  Literature,  page  301. 

See  Borrowings,  1. 

Emphasis  in  sentences.  In  an  emphatic  sentence 
force  is  not  dissipated  by  needless  detail  or  rambling 
construction,  important  words  are  not  hidden  in 
the  verbiage,  nor  is  the  main  idea  buried  in  a  sub- 
ordinate clause.  Instead,  the  right  words  are  given 
the  most  stress,  and  the  main  thought  stands  out 
crisp  and  clear. 

Essential  modifier.  A  modifier  is  essential  (or 
restrictive)  if  its  omission  would  seriously  affect 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  "New  Orleans  is  the 
largest  city  in  Louisiana."  In  Louisiana  is  an 
essential  modifier;  its  omission  would  change  truth 
to  falsehood.  "My  brother  John  lives  in  Lincoln, 
my  brother  Ralph  lives  in  Sioux  City,  and  my 
brother  Wilfred  lives  in  Omaha."    The  appositives 
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John,  Ralph,  and  Wilfred  are  essential  modifiers; 
their  omission  would  alter  the  sentence  to  mean 
that  the  writer  had  one  brother,  who  lived  in  three 
different  places.  A  modifier  is  non-essential  (or  non- 
restrictive)  if  it  simply  gives  additional  information 
about  the  word  it  modifies.  "My  oldest  sister,  Mrs. 
Milton  Riggs,  lives  in  Nashville."  ^'Turning  quickly, 
he  caught  the  lady  smiling  at  him."  The  italicized 
modifiers  are  non-essential  because  they  might  be 
omitted  without  seriously  changing  the  meaning. 

The  distinction  is  sometimes  of  very  considerable 
importance,  especially  in  the  use  of  essential  and 
non-essential  adjectival  clauses: 

1.  All  the  members  of  this  class,  who  have  done 
well  in  their  daily  work,  will  be  excused  from  examina- 
tion. 

2.  All  the  members  of  this  class  who  have  done 
well  in  their  daily  work  will  be  excused  from  examina- 
tion. 

Lawsuits  have  turned  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  comma  before  such  clauses ;  for,  as  in  the  examples 
just  given,  the  punctuation  makes  the  two  sentences 
entirely  different  in  meaning.  In  case  of  doubt, 
read  the  sentence  without  the  clause  in  question. 
If  such  omission  changes  the  meaning  of  the  prin- 
cipal clause,  the  adjectival  clause  is  restrictive  and 
should  not  be  set  off  by  commas. 

Euphony.  When  a  student  forgets  that  readers 
have  ears,  he  is  apt  to  blunder  into  occasional  dis- 
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cords  or  harsh  passages.  "Euphony"  on  his  theme 
is  a  reminder  that  downright  unpleasantness  of 
sound  is  commonly  avoidable.     See  page  64. 

Excessive  co-ordination.     See  Subordination. 

Excessive  detail.     See  Prolixity. 

Excessive  predication.  The  habitual  use  of  clauses 
when  phrases  or  single  words  would  express  the 
ideas  with  equal  clearness  and  greater  brevity 
constitutes  excessive  predication.  When  a  writer 
habitually  constructs  sentences  on  the  pattern  of 
the  following  example,  he  is  needlessly  multiplying 
words  and  wasting  verbs: 

After  we  had  walked  for  two  hours  we  caught  sight 
of  our  destination,  which  was  a  small  village  that  was 
located  on  top  of  a  hill. 

The  substance  of  the  first  clause  might  be  expressed 
in  a  phrase:  "After  walking  for  two  hours,"  or 
"After  a  two  hours'  walk."  The  relative  clause 
beginning  with  which  is  unnecessary;  we  strike  out 
which  was,  leaving  village  in  apposition  with  destina- 
tion. The  last  clause  might  well  be  a  phrase;  we 
therefore  draw  a  line  through  that  was  located.  Our 
revision  gives  us  this  sentence: 

After  a  two  hours'  walk  we  caught  sight  of  our 
destination,  a  small  village  on  top  of  a  hill. 

We  have  not  merely  got  rid  of  seven  words,  but  have 
quickened  the  pace  of  the  sentence.    Such  revision 
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of  a  long  passage  in  which  many  sentences  are  over- 
burdened with  needless  adverbial  and  adjectival 
clauses  will  bring  about  a  noticeable  improvement 
in  style. 

Exclamation  point.  To  be  used  after  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences  that  express  strong  feeling. 

1.  "Pah!  I  shall  probably  be  speared  through  the 
back  in  the  beastliest  possible  fashion,"  he  thought  with 
an  inward  shudder. 

2.  "By  Heavens!  I  will  go  to  Wajo!"  he  cried. 

Sometimes  exclamation  points  are  used  to  indicate 
unusual  loudness  of  ton-e. 

He  smiled  obsequiously,  and  all  at  once,  without 
provocation,  began  to  bellow: 

"Hey!  Johnnie!  Hab  got  fish?  Fish!  One  peecee  fish! 
Eh?  Savee?  Fish!  Fish!" 

Expletive.  It  or  there  used  to  anticipate  the 
subject  of  a  verb:  "//  is  wise  to  remain."  It  intro- 
duces the  verb;  the  real  subject  {to  remain)  follows 
the  verb  and  is  in  apposition  with  it. 

After  there  make  sure  that  the  verb  agrees  in 
number  with  its  real  subject.  See  Number  (verbs), 
12. 

Faulty  co-ordination.  Do  not  treat  as  co-ordin- 
ate words,  phrases,  or  clauses  which  are  not  of 
equal  rank — which  differ  in  grammatical  construc- 
tion and  perform  different  functions  in  the  sentence. 
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Wrong:  He  is  a  man  of  peculiar  moods,  and  who  loves 
solitude.  (A  relative  clause  is  wrongly  co-ordinated 
with  a  prepositional  phrase.) 

Right:  He  is  a  man  of  peculiar  moods,  who  loves 
solitude. 

Wrong:  Mrs.  Briggs  says  that  her  husband  is  too 
fond  of  playing  golf,  and  poker  is  another  game  that 
takes  too  much  of  his  time.  (The  principal  clause 
beginning  poker  is  is  wrongly  co-ordinated  with  the 
subordinate  clause  beginning  that  her.) 

Right:  Mrs.  Briggs  says  that  her  husband  is  too  fond 
of  playing  golf  and  that  he  spends  too  much  time  on 
poker. 

See  page  49,  and  Co-ordinate. 

Faulty  omissions.  Do  not  omit  a  word  neces- 
sary to  the  grammatical  completeness  of  a  sentence 
unless  the  reader  can  easily  supply  it  from  the 
context — and  in  the  correct  form. 

Adjective 

Wrong:  Parkman  writes  more  vividly  than  any  Amer- 
ican historian.    (But  Parkman  is  an  American.) 

Right:  Parkman  writes  more  vividly  than  any  other 
American  historian. 

Adverb 

Wrong:  She   was   happier   and    contented    than    ever 

before. 
Right:  She  was  happier  and  more  contented  than  ever 

before. 
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Conjunction 

Wrong:  Mr.  Smith  is  as  rich,  if  not  richer,  than  Mr. 

Jones.     {As  rich  than?) 
Right:  Mr.   Smith  is  as  rich  as,  if  not  richer  than, 

Mr.  Jones. 

Noun 

Wrong:  He  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  students 
in  college.    (If  he  is  not  the  best  students?) 

Right  (but  awkward) :  He  is  one  of  the  best  students, 
if  not  the  best  student,  in  college. 

Right:  He  is  one  of  the  best  students  in  college,  if 
not  the  best.  (If  the  first  clause  is  fully  expressed,  the 
second  may  be  elliptical  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
omitted  noun  differs  in  number  from  the  noun  ex- 
pressed.) 

Preposition 

Wrong:  He  had  no  love  nor  interest  in  his  work.    {Love 

in  his  work  is  unidiomatic.) 
Right  (but  awkward) :  He  had  no  love  for,  nor  interest 

in,  his  work. 
Right:  He  had  no  love  for  his  work  nor  interest  in  it. 

Pronoun 

Wrong:  Am    too    busy   at    present    to   write   further. 

(But  excusable  in  a  telegram.) 
Right:  /  am  too  busy  at  present  to  write  further. 

Wrong:  It  was  the  best  thing  could  happen. 
Right:  It   was   the   best   thing   that   could    happen. 
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Verb 

Wrong:  He  always  has  and  always  will  talk  against  it. 

{Has  talk  is  not  English.) 
Right:  He   always   has    talked    and   always   will    talk 

against  it. 

Wrong:  He  was  interested,  but  all  the  others  apathetic. 

(Others  was?) 
Right:  He   was    interested,    but    all    the   others    were 

apathetic. 

Note  :  An  omitted  verb  must  be  the  same  in  form  as 
the  verb  expressed.  Right:  Some  of  the  crew  spoke 
Italian,  others  [spoke]  Spanish. 

Figures  of  speech.  The  commonest  figures  in 
ordinary  writing  are  simile  and  metaphor.  In  a 
simile  we  say  one  thing  i-s  like  something  else: 
''Slater  is  as  sly  as  a  fox."  In  a  metaphor  we  say 
one  thing  is  something  else:  "Slater  is  a  sly  fox." 

Don't  rack  your  brain  for  figures.  If  they  come 
naturally  because  your  imagination  is  aroused,  well 
and  good.  But  figures  devised  by  cold-blooded 
ingenuity  are  almost  always  bad. 

Brevity  is  greatly  to  be  desired  in  similes  and 
metaphors.  If  they  are  drawn  out  to  any  length, 
they  quickly  become  artificial  and  tiresome. 

Figures  should  also  be  appropriate.  There  should 
be  some  perceptible  resemblance  between  the  things 
compared.  "As  the  lad  turned  away,  night  was  set- 
tling over  the  town  like  a  black  hen  over  her  nest." 
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The  comparison  is  so  far-fetched  that  one  who  has 
watched  a  hen,  black  or  otherwise,  settHng  on  her 
nest  will  probably  find  the  simile  ridiculous. 

Furthermore,  figures  should  be  consistent,  not 
mixed  or  jumbled  together.  The  parts  of  a  "mixed 
metaphor"  are  not  in  logical  agreement: 

His  pride  burst  into  flame  under  these  lashes  of  con- 
tempt. 

Lashes  can  bruise  and  tear,  but  cannot  start  a  fire. 
One  figure  of  speech  at  a  time  is  sufficient — unless 
a  writer  is  trying  to  be  funny. 

Finally,  figures  should  not  be  worn  threadbare 
by  too  constant  use.  Avoid  such  stale  figures  as 
"green  as  grass,"  "busy  as  a  bee,"  "brown  as  a 
berry,"  and  "swift  as  thought."  See  Trite  phrases 
for  other  stale  figures.  . 

Fine  writing.  Fine  writing  is  strutting  in  words. 
Comparing  "fine  writing"  to  eloquence  or  beauty 
is  like  comparing  machine-made  plated  ware  to 
hand  wrought  sterling — except  that  plated  ware 
is  useful.     See  page  23. 

Finite  verb.  A  verb  capable  of  making  an  inde- 
pendent assertion  concerning  its  subject  is  called 
finite.  A  finite  form  of  a  verb  shows  agreement 
with  its  subject  in  person  and  number.  The  non- 
finite  forms  of  a  verb  are  the  infinitive,  the  participle, 
and  the  gerund;  they  cannot  make  independent 
assertions. 

Fragmentary  sentence.    See  Half  sentence. 
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Genitive.     See  Case. 

Gerund.  A  verbal  noun  ending  in  ing,  distin- 
guishable from  the  present  participle  only  by  its 
use.  In  *'I  saw  them  coming,"  coming  is  a  par- 
ticiple modifying  them.  In  "Your  coming  saved  the 
day,"  coming  is  a  gerund,  the  subject  of  saved. 

If  we  are  thinking  primarily  of  the  actor,  we  may 
use  a  noun  or  pronoun  modified  by  a  participle ;  but 
if  the  action  is  uppermost  in  our  minds,  we  use  a 
gerund  and  indicate  the  actor  by  a  noun  or  pronoun 
in  the  genitive  case  (technically,  subjective  genitive). 

(a)  I  saw  the  captain  leaving  the  bridge  a  few  minutes 
before  the  collision. 

(b)  His  leaving  the  bridge  at  such  a  critical  time 
was  a  fatal  error. 

Sentence  (a)  stresses  the  fact  that  the  captain  did  a 
certain  thing;  sentence  (b)  stresses  the  action  itself. 
The  error  is  sometimes  made  of  putting  the  word 
that  names  the  actor  in  the  accusative  case  instead 
of  in  the  genitive : 

Wrong:  She  did  not  approve  of  them  leaving. 
Right:  She  did  not  approve  of  their  leaving. 

If  we  put  an  ordinary  noun  such  as  departure  in  the 
place  of  the  gerund,  the  faulty  construction  of 
them  would  be  too  obvious  for  comment. 

Half  sentence.  The  half  sentence,  or  period  fault, 
is  a  subordinate  clause,  or  a  participial  phrase,  or 
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any  group  of  words  lacking  a  subject  or  a  predicate, 
written  as  though  it  were  a  sentence: 

1.  The  only  product  which  satisfactorily  removes  old 
varnish,  lead,  zinc,  paint,  enamel,  and  shellac. 

2.  Trusting  to  hear  from  you  in  the  near  future. 

3.  Finally,  the  rise  of  a  valid  and  satisfying  love 
that  had  to  be  renounced. 

Obviously  the  half  sentence  violates  the  fundamental 
rule  that  a  sentence  should  have  a  subject  and  a 
predicate.  The  best  way  to  avoid  this  blunder  is  to 
make  sure  that  every  sentence  contains  at  least 
one  principal  finite  verb,  expressed  or  implied  clearly 
in  the  context. 

Skilled  writers  sometimes  break  this  rule  success- 
fully, obtaining  varied  effects  of  speed  or  emphasis; 
unskilled  writers  who  break  this  rule  through  igno- 
rance or  carelessness  merely  disfigure  their  composi- 
tions. Should  you  wish  to  experiment  with  a  half 
sentence,  safeguard  your  credit  with  your  instructor 
by  adding  'Tntentional"  as  a  footnote.     See  page  34. 

Hyphen.     Use  a  hyphen   (-) : 

1.  To  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  See 
Syllabication.    Never  begin  a  line  with  a  hyphen. 

2.  In  certain  compound  words.  See  Compound 
words. 

3.  In  compound  numbers  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred : 

Twenty-one,    forty-five,    ninety-nine. 
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4.  Use  a  hyphen  in  a  fraction  used  as  an  ad- 
jective: 

(a)  His  motion  was  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

(b)  Two  and  three-tenths  shares  of  the  new  stock 
were  given  in  exchange  for  each  share  of  the  old. 

No  hyphen  is  necessary  when  a  fraction  is  used  as  a 
noun: 

One  third  of  his  holdings  consisted  of  speculative 
stocks.    {Third  is  a  noun  modified  by  the  adjective  one,) 

5.  Use  a  hyphen  when  a  numeral  is  compounded 
with  another  word: 

A  10-foot  pole,  a  1000-yard  dash,  five-o'clock  tea. 

Idiom.  An  expression,  or  combination  of  words, 
peculiar  to  a  language.  Such  expressions  as  avoir 
les  dents  tongues  (to  have  long  teeth  =  to  be  hungry) , 
dormir  sur  les  deux  oreilles  (to  sleep  on  both  ears  = 
to  sleep  soundly,  or  feel  perfectly  secure),  and 
revenir  de  loin  (return  from  afar  ==  have  a  narrow 
escape)  are  idiomatic  in  French,  but  unidiomatic  in 
English;  just  as  get  into  hot  water,  fall  out  (quarrel), 
come  across  (meet),  all  of  a  sudden,  etc.,  are  idiomatic 
in  English,  but  not  in  French. 

The  largest  single  group  of  idioms  in  English 
consists  of  combinations  of  certain  prepositions  with 
certain  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives:  we  look  at  a 
picture,  up  a  word,  up  to  a  hero,  down  upon  a  coward, 
out  of  a  window,  out  for  danger,  around  for  something, 
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etc.    A  number  of  such  idioms  are  given  in  the  list 
of  Words  frequently  misused,  pages  358-381. 

Idiom  "is  the  life  and  spirit  of  language,"  wrote 
Landor.  It  certainly  is  the  salt  and  flavor  of  our 
speech.  We  do  not  wish  to  write  English  that 
sounds  like  a  translation  from  some  foreign  language 
or  is  full  of  the  odd  turns  of  speech  that  we  fall  into 
when  we  are  learning  to  write  French,  or  Spanish, 
or  German.  We  should  not  despise  an  idiom  because 
it  seems  homely  ("Can  we  get  up  a  party?")  nor  be 
afraid  of  it  because  it  is  hard  to  analyze  ("I  cannot 
help  liking  him"). 

Imperative  mood.     See  Mood. 

Indefinite  pronoun.     See  Pronouns. 

Independent  clause.  The  same  as  principal 
clause.     See  Clause. 

Indicative  mood.     See  Mood. 

Infinitive.  A  verbal  noun,  usually  (but  not 
necessarily)  preceded  hy  to.  It  has  all  the  uses  of  a 
noun  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases.  Its 
verbal  nature  is  shown  by  these  facts:  it  has  voice 
and  tense ;  it  combines  with  auxiliaries  to  form  verb 
phrases  (he  shall  remain,  he  may  go) ;  it  takes  an 
object  ("I  hope  to  see  him'') ;  it  may  be  followed  by 
a  predicate  adjective  ("He  aims  to  be  rich'');  and 
in  one  peculiar  construction  it  may  have  a  subject, 
which  is  in  the  accusative  case  ("I  urged  her  to 
continue"). 

1.  It  is  best  not  to  frequently  split  the  infinitive. 
A  good  rule  is  never  to  split  an  infinitive  unless 
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you  see  some  advantage  that  outweighs  the  awk- 
wardness of  so  doing. 

2.  The  omission  of  the  infinitive  after  to  is  usually- 
awkward;  either  omit  to  also  or  give  the  infinitive 
phrase  in  full: 

She  may  return  if  she  wishes  to.  Better:  She  may 
return  if  she  wishes.  She  may  return  if  she  wishes  to  re- 
turn. 

3.  The  past  tense  of  the  infinitive  represents  an 
action  that  occurred  prior  to  the  action  of  the 
main  verb. 

Wrong  :  I  intended  to  have  gone  to  Europe  this  summer. 

(His  intention  was  not  "to  have  gone"  but  "to  go.") 
Right:  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you.    (The  act  of 

disturbing  was  prior  to  the  feeling  of  sorrow.) 

A  useful  rule-of-thumb  is  always  to  use  the  present 
infinitive  with  such  forward-looking  verbs  as  plan, 
hope,  intend,  desire,  mean,  and  wish. 

Interjection.  An  interjection  is  a  cry  or  exclama- 
tory sound  expressing  a  feeling  such  as  anger, 
delight,  surprise,  boredom,  pain,  and  so  on.  An 
interjection  rarely  has  any  grammatical  relation  to 
the  sentence  in  which  it  stands.  If  the  interjection 
is  mild,  it  is  followed  by  a  comma;  if  strong,  by  an 
exclamation  point. 

1.  Oh,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  it  as  you  are. 

2.  Ouch!    That  hurt  like  fury! 
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Among  common  interjections  are:  ah,  alas,  bah,  fie, 
pshaw,  whew,  heigh-ho,  hum,  hem,  ha,  ho,  hullo, 
oh,  ouch,  sh,  hist,  tut-tut,  hurrah,  bravo. 

Italics.  Italics  are  indicated  in  a  MS  by  under- 
lining the  letters  or  words  to  be  italicized.  Usage 
in  respect  to  italics  differs  considerably.  Most  news- 
papers, to  save  time  and  expense  in  typesetting, 
make  little  use  of  italics.  Some  publishers  have 
special  rules  of  their  own. 

1.  Italicize  a  word  or  phrase  for  especially  strong 
emphasis  (but  use  this  means  of  emphasis  sparingly). 
An  example  will  be  found  on  page  128. 

2.  Italicize  the  names  of  separate  publications, 
such  as  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  pam- 
phlets ;  and  the  names  of  works  of  art,  such  as  musical 
compositions,   pictures,  and  statues: 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  The 
Yachtsman,  the  Baltimore  Sun;  Chopin's  Grande  Valse, 
Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna,  Michelangelo's  David. 

Note:  The  name  of  the  place  of  publication  is 
seldom  a  part  of  a  newspaper's  title.  Be  sure  to  note 
whether  a,  an,  or  the  is  part  of  the  title  of  a  book,  etc. 

3.  Italicize  letters  or  words  which  are  referred  to 
specifically  as  letters  or  words: 

(a)  He  makes  his  n's  just  like  his  u's. 

(b)  Some  New  Yorkers  pronounce  the  word  girl  as 
though  it  were  spelled  goil. 
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4.  Italicize  foreign  words  and  phrases  which  seem 
distinctly  foreign: 

(a)  He  was  afflicted  with  an  incurable   Wanderlust. 

(b)  The  poor  fellows  thought  they  were  striking  pro 
arts  etfocis. 

But  words  and  phrases  which  have  lost  much  of 
their  foreign  air  through  frequent  and  widespread 
use  need  not  be  italicized.  Italics  are  not  necessary 
in  writing  such  words  as  these,  though  italics  may 
be  used: 


ad  valorem 

aide  de  camp 

alias 

Alma  Mater 

anno  Domini 

antebellum 

attache 

beau  ideal 

billet  doux 

bona  fide 

bouillon 

cabaret 

cafe 

carte  blanche 

cul-de-sac 

debut 

delicatessen 

demi-tasse 

denouement 

dilettante 


divorcee 

dramatis  personae 

elite 

en  route 

ensemble 

entente 

ex  cathedra 

ex  officio 

fete 

habeas  corpus 

laissez  faire 

litterateur 

litterati 

mandamus 

matin6e 

motif 

parvenu 

per  annum 

pro  rata 

resum6 
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5.  Italicize  the  names  of  ships: 

The  Carpathia  hurried  to  the  aid  of  the  Titanic. 

6.  Italicize  the  following  words  and  abbreviations 
used  in  footnotes  and  references: 

ad  loc.  (at  the  place)  loc.  cit.,  I.e.  (place  cited) 

a.h.l.  (at  this  place)  1.1.  (in  the  place  quoted) 

ante  (before)  op.cit.  (the  work  cited) 

circa,  c,  ca.  (about)  passim  (here  and  there) 

conf.  (compare)  post  (after,  afterwards) 

et  al.  (and  elsewhere,  and  q.v.  (which  see) 

others)  sc,  scil.  (namely) 

et  seq.  (and  the  following)  seq.,  sq.  (the  following) 

fin.  (at  the  end)  seqq.,  sqq.  (in  the  follow- 
ibid,  (in  the  same  place)  ing  places) 

idem,  id.  (the  same)  s.h.v.,s.v.  (under  the  word) 

in  loc.  cit.  (in  place  cited)  supra  (above) 

infra  (below)  ut  sup.  (as  above) 

i.q.  (the  same  as)  vide,  vid.  (see) 

But  do  not  italicize  the  following  abbreviations, 
which  are  in  common  use:  a.m.,  p.m.,  etc.,  cf.,  viz., 
i.e.,  e.g.,  and  vs. 

7.  Italicize  the  scientific  names  of  species  and 
genera : 

Hesperis  matronalis,  Felis  concolar,  Erithacus  rubecula. 

8.  Do  not  use  italics  in  long  lists  or  bibliographies 
in  which  their  use  would  spoil  the  appearance  of 
a  page.   See  Rule  6  above  for  an  example. 
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9.  Do  not  use  italics  for  the  Bible  or  for  any  of 
its  books. 

Letters.     See  pages  213-222. 

Linking  verb.  An  intransitive  verb  which  links 
its  subject  with  an  adjective  or  a  substantive  in 
the  predicate  is  called  a  linking  verb. 

1.  She  is  talkative.  {Talkative,  in  this  construction 
called  a  predicate  adjective,  completes  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  is  and  describes  the  subject  she.) 

2.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  American  army.  (Officer, 
here  called  a  predicate  nominative,  completes  the  mean- 
ing of  was  and  describes  or  defines  the  subject  he.) 

An  adjectival  phrase  may  be  a  predicate  adjective, 
just  as  a  substantive  clause  or  an  infinitive  may  be 
a  predicate  nominative: 

1.  They  are  out  of  patience  with  him. 

2.  My  hope  is  that  they  will  not  come. 

3.  His  intention  was  to  blow  the  horn  at  six. 

The  chief  linking  verb  is  to  he;  among  other  link- 
ing verbs  are  appear,  become,  feel,  grow,  look,  seem, 
smell,  taste,  and  sound. 

The  substantive  that  completes  the  meaning  of  a 
linking  verb  is  regularly  in  the  nominative  case: 

1.  It  was  I  who  advised  him. 

2.  It  is  they  who  are  responsible. 

The  familiar  "It's  me"  is  colloquial. 
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Manuscript. 

1.  The  aim.  In  preparing  a  manuscript  try  by 
every  means  in  your  power  to  make  it  neat  and  legi- 
ble. A  neat  page,  free  from  blots  and  noticeable 
erasures,  makes  a  good  impression.  A  legible  manu- 
script enables  a  reader  to  devote  his  attention  to 
what  you  have  to  say. 

2.  Materials.  Unless  otherwise  instructed,  use 
paper  of  the  size  known  as  ''standard  typewriter," 
8 J  X  1 1  inches.  The  paper  should  take  ink  readily 
without  spreading  it,  but  should  not  have  a  highly 
glazed  or  shiny  surface.  In  texture  it  should  be 
firm  enough  to  permit  easy  handling.  Use  a  good 
pen  (lead  pencil  will  not  do)  and  rich  black  or  blue- 
black  ink.  If  you  use  a  typewriter,  see  that  the 
ribbon  is  fresh  enough  to  leave  a  clear  impression 
on  the  paper. 

3.  Spacing.  Leave  about  an  inch  of  space  be- 
tween the  title  and  the  top  of  the  page  and  some- 
what less  between  the  title  and  the  body  of  the  text. 
Center  the  title  horizontally  so  that  the  margins  at 
either  end  are  approximately  equal.  Leave  a  margin 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width  at  the  left  of 
the  paper.  Do  not  crowd  words  close  to  the  right- 
hand  edge  nor  to  the  bottom.  A  margin  of  at  least 
half  an  inch  at  the  right  and  at  the  bottom  makes 
a  better  looking  manuscript.  Between  words  and 
after  a  colon  or  semicolon  leave  a  space  about  equal 
to  that  occupied  by  the  letter  ''m."  Between  sen- 
tences, double  this  space.    Do  not  leave  more  space 
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than  this  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  unless  the  sentence 
is  the  last  one  in  a  paragraph. 

4.  Indention.  Indent  paragraphs  sufficiently  to 
strike  the  eye  at  once — half  an  inch,  say,  if  the 
writing  is  small,  an  inch  or  more  if  the  writing  is 
large. 

5.  Paging.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Number  the  pages  consecutively  at  the  top  of  the 
paper,  preferably  in  the  right-hand  corner  and  in 
arabic  numerals.  See  that  the  pages  are  arranged  in 
order  before  you  submit  the  manuscript  to  a  reader. 

6.  Handwriting.  In  general,  a  plain  vertical 
style  of  handwriting  is  easiest  to  read.  Avoid  long 
loops  and  flourishes,  and  keep  the  lines  far  enough 
apart  so  that  the  letters  of  one  line  never  touch  any 
of  those  above  or  below.  Form  individual  letters 
distinctly:  do  not  force  a  reader  to  guess  whether 
you  have  written  a  or  o,  n  or  u,  h  or  li,  mi  or  nu. 
The  cross  of  a  ^  should  actually  cross  the  vertical 
part  of  the  letter ;  the  dot  of  an  i  or  j  should  stand 
directly  above.  Take  extra  pains  to  write  proper 
names  clearly. 

7.  Alterations.  To  add  a  word  or  a  phrase,  write 
it  above  the  line  it  belongs  in  and  mark  the  exact 
point  of  insertion  with  a  caret  (  a  )•  Additions  over 
a  line  in  length  may  be  made  by  recopying  a  portion 
of  the  manuscript  or  by  putting  the  addition  on  a 
separate  sheet  marked  with  a  caption  such  as  "Insert 
on  page  — ."  A  caret  should  mark  the  point  of 
insertion  on  the  original  page,  and  a  marginal  note 
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should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  something  Is 
to  be  added.  This  method  should  be  resorted  to 
only  under  stress  of  circumstances.  To  strike  out 
a  word,  draw  a  horizontal  line  through  it;  brackets 
or  parentheses  should  never  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  they  do  not  signify  omission.  A  new  paragaph 
may  be  made  by  putting  the  sign  of  the  paragraph 
(^)  at  the  point  where  the  division  occurs.  Two 
paragraphs  may  be  united  by  running  a  line  from 
the  end  of  one  to  the  beginning  of  the  other  and 
putting  No  If  in  the  margin.  Parts  of  a  word  inad- 
vertently separated  may  be  joined  thus:  in^voice. 
Two  words  run  together  by  mistake  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  drawing  a  vertical  line  between  them. 

8.  Footnotes.  If  your  MS  is  to  be  read  as  you 
have  prepared  it  (i.e.,  in  longhand  or  typewritten 
form),  place  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Leave  a  blank  line  between  the  last  line  of  the  text 
and  the  first  line  of  the  footnote.  In  typewritten  MS 
use  single  spacing  for  footnotes.  But  if  your  MS 
is  to  be  printed,  put  each  footnote  immediately  below 
the  line  to  which  it  refers,  and  draw  a  horizontal 
line  across  the  page  above  and  below  the  footnote 
to  separate  it  from  the  text: 

There  is  but  one  work,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  form- 
ally  devoted   to   American   slang, ^   and   that   work   is 

1  James  Maitland:  The  American  Slang  Dictionary;  Chicago,  1891. 

extremely  superficial.  Moreover,  it  has  been  long  out 
of  date,   and  hence  is  of  little  save  historical  value. 
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There  are  at  least  a  dozen  careful  treatises  on  French 
slang,  half  as  many  on  English  slang, ^  and  a  good  many 

2  The  best  of  these,  of  course,  is  Farmer  and  Henley's  monumental  Slang  and 
Its  Analogues,  in  seven  volumes. 

on  German  slang,  but  American  slang,  which  is  probably 
quite  as  rich  as  that  of  France  .  .  . — H.  L.  Mencken, 
The  American  Language,   Third   Edition. 

If  footnotes  are  widely  scattered  or  used  only 
rarely,  as  in  this  textbook,  the  asterisk  (*)  with 
which  most  typewriters  are  provided  will  serve  to 
make  the  connection  between  text  and  footnote 
clear.  But  when  footnotes  are  frequent,  as  in 
reports  and  term  papers,  it  is  best  to  number  them 
consecutively  throughout  an  entire  paper  or  chapter, 
following  the  example  given  above. 

For  the  uses  of  footnotes,  see  Borrowings;  for 
abbreviations  and  italics  in  footnotes,  see  Abbre- 
viations and  Italics. 

Misuse  of  words.  A  misuse  of  words  is  always 
to  be  avoided,  even  when  the  reader  can  be  trusted 
to  supply  the  right  word  in  place  of  the  wrong 
one:  *T  predicate  a  victory  for  Georgia  Tech  in 
the  game  tomorrow." 

But  it  is  not  the  reader's  business  to  furnish 
the  right  words.  A  writer  must  do  that  necessary 
work  for  himself  or  run  the  risk  of  not  being  under- 
stood : 

From  one  aspect,  a  predominant  phase  of  nineteenth 
century  literature  was  the  emerging  popularity  of  the 
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novel  predicated  on  social  and  economic  analysis  and 
connoting  romantic  idealism  submerging  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  realism  as  a  vital  factor. 

The  author  of  that  sentence  is  expecting  rather  too 
much  of  his  readers.  The  sensible  rule  to  follow 
is  this :  Never  use  a  word  if  you  do  not  know  what 
it  means.  See  page  5.  Consult  Words  frequently 
misused. 

Mixed  figures.     See  Figures  of  speech. 

Modify.  A  sentence  element  that  qualifies,  limits, 
or  adds  to  the  meaning  of  another  element  is  said 
to  modify  it,  and  is  known  as  a  modifier.  ''Dogs 
bite."  ''Mad  dogs  bite."  The  meaning  of  dogs 
in  these  sentences  is  not  precisely  the  same;  in  the 
second  sentence  the  subject  is  modified  by  mad 
and  no  longer  means  dogs  in  general.  For  the  dif- 
ference between  essential  and  non-essential  modi- 
fiers, see  Essential  modifier. 

Mood.  A  verb  has  three  moods:  the  indicative, 
which  primarily  expresses  a  statement,  denial,  or 
question  of  fact;  the  imperative,  which  expresses 
a  command  or  a  request;  the  subjunctive,  which 
expresses  wish,  doubt,  condition,  unreality,  and 
concession. 

Indicative:  '  Imperative: 

1.  She  is  in  her  room.  Go  to  your  room. 

2.  She  is  not  in  her  room. 

3.  Is  she  in  her  room? 
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Subjunctive: 

1.  I  wish  she  were  in  her  room. 

2.  If  she  had  been  there,  she  would  have  answered. 

In  everyday  English  the  subjunctive  is  rarely 
used  except  in  conditions  and  wishes  contrary  to 
fact: 

1.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  see  a  doctor.  (I  am  not 
you.) 

2.  If  the  tea  had  been  strong,  it  would  have  kept  me 
awake.    (The  tea  was  not  strong.) 

3.  I  wish  you  were  going  with  us.   (You  are  not  going.) 

4.  I  wish  he  had  been  there.    (He  was  not  there.) 

A  condition  or  wish  contrary  to  fact  is  expressed  in 
all  three  persons  by  were  when  it  refers  to  present 
or  future  time;  by  had  been  when  it  refers  to  past 
time. 

Needless  commas.  Do  not  use  a  comma  un- 
less you  have  a  reason  for  using  it.  Warnings  against 
the  commonest  instances  of  the  needless  insertion 
of  commas  are  here  listed: 

1.  Do  not  use  a  comma  between  an  essential 
modifier  and  the  word  it  modifies: 

(a)  Automobiles  with  glaring  headlights  are  dangerous. 
(A  comma  should  not  come  between  automobiles  and 
with.) 

(b)  The  men  who  stuck  by  the  ship  were  saved.  (A 
comma  should  not  come  between  men  and  who.) 
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To  set  off  essential  modifiers  is  probably  the  worst 
misuse  of  the  comma.  A  needless  comma  may 
radically  alter  the  meaning  of  a  sentence;  in  busi- 
ness letters,  agreements,  and  contracts,  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  alteration  may  be  serious. 
See  Essential  modifier. 

2.  Do  not  use  a  comma  after  the  last  adjective 
in  a  series: 

A  round,  red,  and  jolly-looking  man  sat  down  beside 
me.  (There  should  be  no  comma  between  jolly-looking 
and  man.) 

3.  Do  not  use  a  comma  between  adjectives  that 
are  not  co-ordinate: 

My  way  was  blocked  by  three  sturdy  young  men. 
(No  comma  should  follow  three  or  sturdy,  as  each  of 
these  adjectives  modifies  what  follows.) 

In  case  of  doubt  put  and  temporarily  between  the 
adjectives: 

(a)  A  round  and  red  and  jolly-looking  man  .  .  . 

(b)  Three  and  sturdy  and  young  men  .  .   . 

If  and  fits  in  naturally  and  makes  good  sense,  the 
adjectives  are  co-ordinate;  otherwise  they  are  not 
co-ordinate  and  should  not  be  separated  by  commas. 

Nominative.     See  Case. 

Nominative  absolute.  The  nominative  absolute 
construction  consists  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  its 
modifying   participle  not  grammatically  related  to 
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the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  though  always 
related  to  the  thought  of  the  sentence.  It  com- 
monly gives  a  reason: 

The  weather  being  fine,  we  had  a  clear  view  of  the 
Magellan  Clouds  and  the  Southern  Cross. 

This  construction  must  be  a  part  of  a  sentence. 
Should  it  stand  alone,  it  would  be  a  half  sentence 
of  the  most  unjustifiable  variety.  The  participle  is 
sometimes  understood   rather  than  expressed: 

He  struggled  heavily  in  the  surf,  his  great  seaman's 
boots  [being]  full  of  water. 

Non-essential  modifier.     See  Essential  modifier. 

Non-restrictive  modifier.  Another  name  for  non- 
essential modifier. 

Noun.  A  word  that  names  a  person,  place,  or 
thing.  A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  a  particular 
person,  place,  or  thing:  Winslow  Homer,  Atlanta, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  A  common  noun  is  the  name 
of  any  one  of  a  class  of  persons,  places,  or  things: 
girl,  village,  furnace.  A  collective  noun  is  the  name 
of  a  group  of  persons  or  things:  people,  committee, 
herd.  An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  a  quality, 
action,  or  condition  considered  apart  from  any 
person  or  thing:  heaviness,  affection,  beauty.  A 
compound  noun  is  composed  of  two  or  more  words: 
suit-case,  man-of-war,  attorney-general,  postmaster. 

Noun  clause.     A  substantive  clause.   See  Clause. 
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Number  (pronouns).  A  pronoun  agrees  in  num- 
ber with  its  antecedent. 

1.  Pronouns  should  be  singular  when  referring 
to  the  indefinite  pronouns  another,  each,  every,  one, 
anyone,  anybody,  either,  neither,  and  others  ending 
in  -body  or  -one;  or  to  singular  nouns  modified  by 
a,  another,  any,  each,  every,  either,  neither,  or  one; 
or  to  such  words  as  man,  person,  kind,  sort. 

WRONG  RIGHT 

(a)  Anyone  can  have  (a)  Anyone  can  have  his 
their  shoes  shined  here  free  shoes  shined  here  free  of 
of  cost.  cost. 

(b)  Every  person  in  the  (b)  Every  person  in  the 
room  turned  their  backs  on  room  turned  his  back  on 
me.  me. 

2.  When  the  demonstrative  pronouns  {this,  these, 
that,  those)  are  used  as  adjectives,  they  agree  in 
number  with  the  words  they  modify. 

WRONG  RIGHT 

(a)  I  don't  like  those  (a)  I  don't  like  that  kind 
kind  of  person.  of  person. 

(b)  I  never  wore  these  (b)  I  never  wore  this 
sort  of  shoes  before.  sort  of  shoes  before. 

3.  A  collective  noun  takes  a  singular  when  the 
group  is  thought  of  as  a  unit;  a  plural  noun  when 
the  group  is  thought  of  as  individuals. 

(a)  The  committee  is  ready  to  submit  its  report. 

(b)  The  committee  took  their  seats  promptly. 
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Number  (verbs).  A  verb  agrees  in  number  with 
its  subject. 

1.  Two  or  more  substantives  joined  by  and  take 
a  plural  verb,  unless  they  combine  to  form  a  single 
object  or  idea,  or  name  the  same  person  or  thing. 

(a)  Martha  and  I  are  going  to  the  dance. 

(b)  Bread  and  milk  was  once  my  favorite  supper  dish. 

(c)  Sir  Clarence's  only  son  and  heir  is  serving  Her 
Majesty  in  India. 

2.  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  joined  by  or  or 
nor  take  a  singular  verb.  "Neither  Ready  nor 
Spelman  is  capable  of  filling  that  position." 

3.  If  a  subject  consists  of  plural  and  singular 
substantives  joined  by  or  or  nor,  the  verb  should 
agree  with  the  nearer.  ''Neither  money  nor  friends 
were  lacking. 

4.  Words  joined  to  a  subject  by  with,  along  with, 
together  with,  including,  in  addition  to,  as  well  as, 
accompanied  by,  and  similar  expressions,  do  not 
change  the  number  of  the  subject. 

(a)  The  house,  together  with  all  its  contents,  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Prince. 

(b)  Good  old  John,  accompanied  by  the  twins  as 
usual,  was  the  first  to  greet  me. 

5.  The  number  of  a  subject  is  not  affected  by  the 
addition  of  words  introduced  by  not,  and  not,  or 
but  not.  ''Fitness,  not  influence  or  money,  was  my 
one  consideration  in  making  the  appointment." 
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6.  Nouns  plural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning 
usually  (but  not  always)  take  a  singular  verb. 
Athletics,  ethics,  economics,  mathematics,  physics, 
news,  politics,  series,  measles,  and  gallows  are  usually 
construed  as  smgulax ;  contents ,  pains,  proceeds,  riches, 
and  scissors,  usually  as  plural;  links  (a  golf  term), 
means,  and  statistics,  as  singular  or  plural. 

(a)  Ethics  is  a  profitable  study. 

(b)  These  scissors  are  dull. 

(c)  As  a  science,  statistics  is  in  its  infancy. 

(d)  There  are  no  statistics  available. 

7.  A  collective  noun  takes  a  singular  verb  when 
the  group  is  thought  of  as  a  whole;  a  plural  verb 
when  the  group  is  thought  of  as  individuals. 

(a)  In  this  country  the  majority  rules. 

(b)  The  majority  of  our  miners  are  Lithuanians. 

(c)  The  crew  was  composed  of  Deer  Islanders. 

(d)  The  crew  were  at  loggerheads  with  one  another. 

Caution:  Be  consistent  in  your  use  of  a  collective 
noun;  do  not  shift  from  one  number  to  the  other. 

Bad:  The  jury  brought  in  its  verdict  after  a  brief 
deliberation.  Judge  Rand  thanked  them  for  the 
justice  and  promptness  of  their  decision. 

Better:  The  jury  brought  in  its  verdict  after  a  brief 
deliberation.    Judge  Rand  thanked  the  jurymen  .  .  . 
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8.  Singular  pronouns,  each,  every,  one,  anyone, 
someone,  no  one,  everyone,  anybody,  everybody,  nobody, 
either,  neither,  take  singular  verbs. 


WRONG 

(a)  Everybody  were  de- 
lighted with  the  perform- 
ance. 

(b)  Neither  of  us  know 
the  answer. 


RIGHT 

(a)  Everybody  was  de- 
lighted with  the  perform- 
ance. 

(b)  Neither  of  us  knows 
the  answer. 


9.  A  relative  pronoun  with  a  plural  antecedent 
takes  a  plural  verb. 


WRONG 

(a)  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  patents  that  has 
been  granted  in  years. 

(b)  She  is  one  of  those 
girls  who  appears  to  advan- 
tage in  a  large  gathering. 


RIGHT 

(a)  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  patents  that  have 
been  granted  in  years. 

(b)  She  is  one  of  those 
girls  who  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  a  large  gathering. 


10.  A  verb  should  not  be  drawn  out  of  agreement 
with  its  subject  by  intervening  words. 


WRONG 

(a)  Either  Smith  or  El- 
kins,  both  of  them  crooks, 
are  behind  this  move. 

(b)  A  list  of  honor  stu- 
dents in  chemistry  were 
posted  in  the  laboratory. 


RIGHT 

(a)  Either  Smith  or  El- 
kins,  both  of  them  crooks, 
is  behind  this  move. 

(b)  A  list  of  honor  stu- 
dents in  chemistry  was 
posted  in  the  laboratory. 
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11.  A  verb  should  not  be  drawn  out  of  agreement 
with  its  subject  by  a  predicate  noun  in  a  different 
number. 

WRONG  RIGHT 

Too  many  social  engage-  Too  many  social  engage- 

ments was  the  cause  of  my     ments  were  the  cause  of  my 
failure.  failure. 

An  awkward  difference  in  number  between  verb 
and  predicate  noun  can  be  avoided  by  recasting  the 
sentence,  e.g.:  "Too  many  social  engagements 
caused  my  failure"  or  "My  failure  was  caused  by 
too  many  social  engagements." 

12.  It  is  and  there  is  should  precede  a  singular 
noun;  there  are,  a  plural  noun. 

(a)  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  one  another. 

(b)  There  is  nothing  worth  considering  in  this  offer. 

(c)  There  are  many  persons  who  oppose  his  election. 

Numbers.  1.  In  ordinary  reading-matter  spell 
out  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred  inclusive 
and  other  numbers  that  can  be  expressed  in  one  or 
two  words,  with  the  exception  of  certain  specific 
uses  noted  in  item  2  on  the  next  page. 

(a)  He  has  held  his  present  position  for  at  least 
twenty-five  years. 

(b)  Have  you  tried  the  second-hand  stores  on  lower 
Fourth  Avenue? 

(c)  That  transaction  cost  me  over  a  thousand  dollars. 
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2.  Use  figures  in  reference  to  dates,  chapters, 
pages,  lines,  notes,  verses: 

(a)  Horace  Mann  was  born  in  1796. 

(b)  You  will  find  the  statement  on  page  328,  Note  3. 

(c)  The  word  occurs  in  Act  II,  Scene  3  [or  iii],  line  69. 
(Roman  numerals  are  commonly  used  to  designate 
chapters,  acts,  and  scenes.) 

(d)  My  text  is  taken  from  Luke  6:16.  (Chapter  6, 
verse  16.  Arabic  numerals  are  used  to  designate  chapters 
in  the  Bible.) 

Use  figures  for  definite  sums  in  dollars  (except  round 
numbers)  and  in  dollars  and  cents: 

(a)  The  total  cost,  including  packing  and  freight, 
will  be  192.74. 

(b)  His  personal  estate  amounted  to  $28,540. 

Use  figures  for  weights,  measures,  dimensions,  and 
distances  (except  fractions  of  a  mile  when  expressed 
alone) : 

(a)  It  weighed  3  tons,  730  pounds,  and  9  ounces. 

(b)  The  can  contained  exactly  2  gallons,  1  quart,  11 
ounces. 

(c)  That  picture  would  look  well  in  an  11  by  14  inch 
enlargement. 

(d)  The  distance  between  Providence  and  Boston  is 
44.3  miles. 

(e)  He  lives  about  a  third  of  a  mile  beyond  the  white 
church. 
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Use  figures  for  street,  room,  and  telephone  num- 
bers; hours  and  minutes  (when  a.m.  or  p.m.  is 
used) ;  scores  of  games  and  similar  numbers : 

(a)  244  High  Street,  25  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  45. 
Please  call  Woodside  32. 

(b)  The  class  meets  at  4:05  p.m.  The  train  leaves  at 
7:18  a.m. 

(c)  Tilden  won  in  straight  sets,  6 — 2,  6 — 4,  6 — 1. 
The  final  score  was  Yale  12,  Princeton  0.  Culbertsoh's 
team  was  then  930  points  ahead. 

3.  In  defiinite  statements  of  age,  figures  are 
optional : 

(a)  My  age  is  64  years,  3  months,  7  days. 

(b)  My  age  is  twenty  years,  three  months,  seven  days. 

4.  Never  begin  a  sentence  with  a  figure: 

Wrong:  10  miles  farther  on  is  Northport. 
Right:  Ten  miles  farther  on  is  Northport.    Or,  North- 
port  is  10  miles  farther. 

5.  Within  a  sentence  treat  similar  numbers  alike, 
either  spelling  them  all  or  expressing  them  all  in 
figures : 

Wrong:  Lucy  is  ten  years,  4  months,  and  19  days  old. 

Right:  Lucy  is  ten  years,  four  months,  and  nineteen 

days  old.   Lucy  is  10  years,  4  months,  and  19  days  old. 
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Object.  The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  a 
substantive  denoting  the  person,  place,  or  thing 
affected  in  any  way  by  the  action.  A  substantive 
denoting  a  person,  place,  or  thing  acted  upon  directly 
is  called  the  direct  object.  ''I  bought  a  necktie ^ 
A  substantive  denoting  a  person,  place,  or  thing 
indirectly  acted  upon  is  called  the  indirect  object. 
''I  bought  my  husband  a  necktie."  The  object  of 
a  preposition  is  the  substantive  that  follows  the 
preposition  and  that  is  connected  by  the  preposition 
to  some  other  element  of  the  sentence.  ''He  fell 
off  the  end  of  the  wharf.'".    See  Case. 

Obscure  sentences.  Obscurity  may  be  caused 
by  faulty  punctuation,  by  the  use  of  the  wrong 
words,  by  incoherence,  or  by  the  fact  that  the 
writer  himself  has  only  a  vague  notion  of  what  he 
wants  to  say.  If  a  fairly  intelligent  reader  finds  one 
of  your  sentences  obscure,  you  must  go  to  work  to 
make  that  sentence  clear.  Perhaps  your  idea  needs 
clarifying  in  your  own  mind.  Perhaps  a  little  tinker- 
ing with  the  sentence  will  remove  the  difficulty. 
Perhaps  a  fresh  start  and  an  entirely  new  sentence 
will  be  necessary.  The  main  point  is,  do  your  best 
to  get  rid  of  the  obscurity. 

Omissions.     See  Ellipsis  and  Faulty  omissions. 

Parallel  construction.  Parallel  construction  con- 
sists in  giving  similarity  of  form  to  parts  of  a 
sentence  that  have  similar  functions.  Parallelism 
makes   for   ease   and   quickness   of   understanding, 
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and  helps  to  give  a  sentence  an  air  of  neatness  and 
finish. 

Clumsy:  I   was  neither  at  the  theater  nor  visiting  the 

circus  last  evening. 
Better:  I  was  neither  at  the  theater  nor  at  the  circus 

last  evening. 

Clumsy:  The  work  was  done  rapidly,  yet  with  accuracy. 
Better:  The  work  was  done  rapidly,  yet  accurately. 

Parallel  construction  is  most  useful,  probably,  in 
dealing  with  items  in  a  series  and  with  co-ordinate 
elements.     See  pages  50-51. 

Parentheses.  Parentheses  are  used  principally 
to  set  off  matter  not  necessary  to  the  structure  or 
thought  of  a  sentence.  • 

(a)  When  they  had  left  him  to  himself  (and  they 
could  not  have  left  him  in  worse  company),  he  imme- 
diately began  to  hatch  plans  of  revenge. 

(b)  Prepositional  phrases  (see  page  146)  are  often 
adverbial. 

Note  that  the  matter  within  parentheses  does  not 
begin  with  a  capital,  and  that  the  punctuation 
following  it  is  just  what  we  should  expect  if  the 
parenthetical  matter  were  omitted.  If  a  sentence 
in  parentheses  is  not  incorporated  in  another  sen- 
tence, it  is  capitalized  and  punctuated  just  as  it 
would  be  without  parentheses.  (This  sentence 
is  an  example.) 
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Participial  phrase.     See  Phrase. 

Participle.  A  verbal  adjective.  It  may  be  used 
like  an  ordinary  adjective:  ''Barking  dogs  do  not 
bite."  But  it  has  tense  and  can  take  an  object. 
"He  has  a  complete  trust  in  the  written  word." 
(Past  tense.)  ''Clearing  the  last  hurdle  easily,  he 
sprinted  for  the  tape."  {Clearing  has  hurdle  for  its 
object  and  modifies  he.) 

A  participle  has  no  subject  and  cannot  make  an 
independent  assertion,  though  careless  writers  some- 
times mistake  it  for  a  finite  verb: 

Wrong:  Wishing  that  you  were  here  to  enjoy  our 
jolly  days  on  the  lake  and  the  pleasant  evenings 
round  the  campfire.  (This  is  not  a  sentence,  as  it 
has  no  principal  clause.) 

Right:  I  wish  that  you  ... 

See  Half  sentence. 

1.  Always  make  sure  that  a  participal  has  a  noun 
or  pronoun  to  modify.    See  Dangling  modifier. 

Exception:  "He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  British 
citizen."  The  participle  speaking  may  be  used  inde- 
pendently without  reference  to  any  particular  speaker. 

Seeming  exceptions:  "Considering  the  difficulties  in- 
volved, the  job  was  handled  pretty  well."  But  con- 
sidering is  here  a  participial  preposition,  as  are  con- 
cerning, excepting,  pending,  and  respecting  in  similar 
constructions. 
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2.  The  word  that  a  participle  modifies  should  be 
so  placed  that  the  connection  is  immediately  clear. 
A  participle  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  should 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  clause  immediately  fol- 
lowing : 

Bad:  Having  finished  with  this  school,  his  parents 
desired  him  to  become  a  clergyman,  and  so  Carlyle 
walked  eighty  miles  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
(At  first  glance  Having  finished  with  this  school  might 
seem  to  modify  parents.) 

Better  :  His  parents  desired  him  to  become  a  clergyman, 
and  so  Carlyle,  having  finished  with  this  school, 
walked  eighty  miles  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Parts  of  speech.  The  classes  into  which  words 
are  divided  according  to  their  grammatical  use. 
There  are  eight  parts  of  speech:  nouns,  pronouns, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  verbs,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  interjections.  Many  words  may  be  now 
one  part  of  speech,  now  another,  depending  on  their 
use,  e.g., 

1.  He  dug  a  well.     (Noun.) 

2.  I  am  well.     (Adjective.) 

3.  She  plays  well.     (Adverb.) 

Passive.     See  Voice. 

Period.  1.  Use  a  period  after  a  declarative 
sentence.  If,  however,  a  declarative  sentence  is 
included  parenthetically  in  another  sentence,  it  is 
not  followed  by  a  period:  "Gregory  swore  (I  heard 
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him  with  my  own  ears)  that  he  would  avenge 
the  insult." 

2.  Use  a  period  after  an  abbreviation.  If  an 
abbreviation  comes  at  the  end  of  a  declarative  sen- 
tence, a  single  period  suffices: 

The  next  man  to  enter  was  the  Hon.  J.  Dalby  Sanders, 
M.F.H. 

Period  fault.     Another  name  for  half  sentence. 

Periodic  sentence.  A  sentence  in  which  the 
grammatical  structure  is  completed  by  the  last 
word  or  two. 

Whether  words  are  uttered  on  paper  or  to  the  air, 
the  effect  on  the  utterer  is  the  same. 

The  last  word  in  this  sentence  is  necessary  to  the 
structure;  the  sentence  would  be  grammatically 
incomplete  if  it  ended  with  any  word  before  same. 
A  loose  sentence,  on  the  contrary,  affords  one  or 
more  stopping  points  short  of  the  end: 

One  career  after  another  was  opened  to  him  only  to 
be  closed  again ;  one  enterprise  after  another  was  under- 
taken only  to  fail  or  be  abandoned. 

A  period  might  be  placed  after  him,  again,  under- 
taken, or  fail. 

The  periodic  sentence  is  useful  in  securing  variety 
and  in  correcting  a  tendency  to  write  rambling  sen- 
tences.    See  page  64. 

Phrase.  A  group  of  related  words,  other  than  a 
clause,  used  as  a  part  of  speech.    Phrases  are  classi- 
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fied  according  to  their  use  in  the  sentence  or  accord- 
ing to  their  formation. 

1.  A  phrase  may  be  the  equivalent  of: 

An  adjective:  (a)  A  girl  in  a  tattered  dress  opened  the  door. 

(b)  Stooping  under  the  heavy  burden,  he  staggered  on. 
An  adverb:     (a)  We  bathed  in  the  brook,     (b)   The  day 

being  cold,  we  took  the  sedan. 
A  conjunction:    I  shall  go  back  to  the  h^gmmng  in  order 

that  you  may  understand  the  whole  story.   (Such  a 

phrase  is  commonly  called  a  compound  conjunction.) 
A  preposition:     He  searched  the  papers  in  accordance 

with  your  instructions.    (Such  a  phrase  is  commonly 

called  a  compound  preposition.) 
A  substantive:     To  shave  in  the  dark  is  unpleasant. 
A  verb:     She  was  reading  a  newspaper. 

2.  According  to  their  formation,  phrases  are: 

Prepositional:  (a)  Look  under  the  table,  (b)  Bread  is 
the  staff  of  life. 

Participial:  (a)  Shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he 
looked  toward  the  sun.  (b)  Turning  slowly,  she  walked 
away  from  him. 

Infinitive:     To  be  weak  is  miserable.     He  likes  to  walk. 

Gerund:  (a)  I  have  no  thought  of  leaving,  (b)  After 
shaving,  bathe  the  face  in  hot  water.  (A  gerund 
phrase  is  a  prepositional  phrase  in  which  the  preposi- 
tion governs  a  gerund.) 

Absolute:  The  wind  having  failed  us,  we  had  to  row 
home.     (The  nominative  absolute  construction.) 

Verb  phrases:  (a)  I  have  been  writing  a  letter,  (b)  He 
will  arrive  tonight. 
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Plural  forms  of  nouns.  1.  Most  nouns  are  made 
plural  in  number  by  the  addition  of  5  or  es  to  the 
singular. 

chair,  chairs;  dog,  dogs;  mass,  masses;  wish,  wishes 

If  the  singular  ends  in  a  sibilant  (s,  x,  z,  ch,  sh), 
the  plural  ending  is  es. 

mess,  messes;  box,  boxes;  buzz,  buzzes;  church, 
churches;  rash,  rashes 

If  the  singular  ends  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
the  plural  ending  is  usually  es. 

potato,  potatoes;  cargo,  cargoes 

Among  the  common  exceptions  are:  banjos, 
cantos,  casinos,  contraltos,  dynamos,  lassos,  octavos, 
pianos,  quartos,  solos,  sopranos,  zeros  (which  also 
has  the  plural  zeroes). 

If  the  singular  ends  in  o  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
the  plural  ends  in  s. 

folio,  folios;  radio,  radios 

Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant 
change  the  ^^  to  ^  and  add  es  in  the  plural. 

cherry,  cherries;  ally,  allies;  country,  countries 
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Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  simply 
add  s  in  the  plural. 

day,  days;  valley,  valleys;  toy,  toys 

Some  nouns  ending  in  /  or  je  change  the  f  to  v  and 
add  5  or  es. 

beef,  beeves;  wharf,  wharves  (wharfs  common  in 
British  usage);  wife,  wives;  life,  lives;  knife,  knives; 
leaf,  leaves;  thief,  thieves;  half,  halves;  self,  selves;  etc. 

2.  A  few  nouns  form  the  plural  by  changing  a 
vowel. 

man,  men;  woman,  women;  foot,  feet;  goose,  geese; 
louse,  lice;  mouse,  mice;  tooth,  teeth 

Compound  nouns  ending  in  man  or  woman  form  their 
plural  in  the  same  way:  salesman,  salesmen;  washer- 
woman, washerwomen. 

A  few  nouns  retain  an  old  plural  in  en. 

child,  children;  ox,  oxen 
A  few  nouns  show  no  change  in  the  plural. 

sheep,  deer,  moose,  heathen,  Japanese 

3.  The  plural  of  compound  nouns  is  usually 
formed  by  the  addition  of  s  or  es  to  the  last  part  of 
the  word:  spoonful,  spoonfuls;  forget-me-not,  for- 
get-me-nots; onlooker,  onlookers. 
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But  sometimes  the  plural  ending  is  moved   back 
to  the  most  important  word  of  the  compound. 

brother-in-law,  brothers-in-law;  maid-of-honor,  maids- 
of -honor;  looker-on,  lookers-on;  passer-by,  passers-by 

In  a  very  few  cases  two  elements  in  a  compound 
are  made  plural. 

manservant,    menservants 

4.  For  the  plurals  of  letters,  figures,  and  words 
spoken  of  as  words,  see  Apostrophe,  7. 

5.  The  plural  of  a  proper  name  is  formed   by 
adding  5  or  es  (there  is  no  apostrophe). 

Mary,  three  Marys;  Smith,  Smiths;  Jones,  Joneses 

When  a  title  is  used  with  a  proper  name,  plurals 
are  formed  as  follows: 

(a)  Mr.    Brown,    the    Messrs.    Brown.      (The    name 
remains  singular.) 

(b)  Miss    Brown,    the    Misses    Brown.      (The    name 
remains  singular.) 

(c)  Master  Brown,  the  Masters  Brown.    (The  name 
remains  singular.) 

(d)  Mrs.  Brown,  the  Mrs.  Browns.    (The  title  is  un- 
changed; the  name  is  plural.) 

Note  that  the  always  precedes  the  title  in  plural 
forms. 
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6.  Some  words  of  foreign  origin  keep  their  foreign 
plurals.    A  few  of  these  have  English  plurals  also. 

Latin  words  change  the  singular  ending  a  to  the 
plural  ae;  us  to  i  (or  keep  us  in  the  plural) ;  um  to  a. 
Latin  singulars  in  es  have  es  in  the  plural.  Among 
the  most  important  words  keeping  their  Latin 
plurals  are  the  following : 


a  to  ae 


us  to  t 


alumna,  alumnae 
formula,  formulae,  formulas 
larva,  larvae 
minutia,  minutiae 
nebula,  nebulae 

alumnus,  alumni 

bacillus,  bacilli 

fungus,  fungi,  funguses  , 

radius,  radii 

terminus,  termini 

{apparatus,  apparatus 
nexus,  nexus 
plexus,  plexus 

addendum,  addenda 

bacterium,  bacteria 

candelabrum,  candelabra,  candelabrums 

curriculum,  curricula,  curriculums 

datum,  data 

erratum,  errata 

gymnasium,  gymnasia,  gymnasiums 

memorandum,  memoranda,  memorandums 


um  to  a  \ 


-es 


series,  series 
species,  species 
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Greek  words  change  the  singular  ending  on  to  the 
plural  a,  and  is  to  es: 

I  automaton,  automata,  automatons 
criterion,  criteria 
phenomenon,  phenomena 

analysis,  analyses 
antithesis,  antitheses 
axis,  axes 
basis,  bases 
crisis,  crises 
is  to  es  ■{  ellipsis,  ellipses 

hypothesis,  hypotheses 
oasis,  oases 

parenthesis,  parentheses 
synopsis,  synopses 
thesis,  theses 

The  words  in  the  following  list  show  a  variety 
of  plural  forms: 

bandit,  banditti,  bandits  madame  (madam),  mes- 
beau,  beaux,  beaus  dames 

cherub,  cherubim,  cherubs  monsieur,  messieurs 

corps,  corps  seraph,  seraphim,  seraphs 

genus,  genera  tableau,  tableaux,  tableaus 

index,  indeces,  indexes  virtuoso,  virtuosi,  virtuosos 

Possessive  case.     Another  name  for  genitive  case. 
See  Case. 
Possessive  pronoun.    See  Pronoiins. 
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Predicate.  The  part  of  a  sentence  or  clause  that 
contains  what  is  said  about  the  subject.  "Our 
conversation  now  turned  upon  the  details  of  our 
arrangements  for  the  morrow.'"  The  itahcized  words 
constitute  the  complete  predicate;  the  verb  turned, 
which  makes  the  assertion,  is  the  predicate  verb. 

Two  or  more  predicate  verbs  form  a  compound 
predicate : 

But  I  was  wild  with  the  excitement  of  an  immoderate 
dose  of  opium,  and  heeded  these  things  but  little,  nor 
spoke  of  them  to  Rowena. 

Predicate  adjective.  An  adjective  that  follows  a 
linking  verb  and  modifies  the  subject:  "The  child  is 
weary.'' 

Predicate  nominative.  A  noun  or  pronoun  that 
follows  a  linking  verb  and  modifies  the  subject:  "He 
is  an  engineer  by  profession."  Such  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun is  in  the  nominative  case. 

Preposition.  A  word  showing  the  relation  be- 
tween a  substantive  and  some  other  element:  "the 
house  on  the  hill,"  "the  house  beyond  the  hill"; 
"plunged  into  the  water,"  "plunged  down  the  cliff." 

A  preposition  is  usually  placed  before  its  object. 
In  a  colloquial  style  a  preposition  sometimes  comes 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence:  "Whom  are  you  speaking 
of?''  When  we  use  this  inverted  order,  we  should 
be  especially  careful  to  see  that  the  object  of  the 
preposition  is  in  the  accusative  case. 
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Errors  in  the  use  of  prepositions  occur  oftenest 
after  verbs.  Some  prepositions,  according  to  usage, 
should  follow  certain  verbs,  and  others  should  not. 
For  examples,  see  the  list  of  Words  frequently  mis- 
used (agree,  charge,  comply,  etc.),  page  358. 

Prepositional  phrase.  Consists  of  a  preposition 
and  the  substantive  it  governs:  ''Rub  the  lather  well 
into  the  beard  before  shaving'';  "Rub  the  lather 
well  into  the  heard  before  shaving."  Prepositional 
phrases  are  used  either  as  adjectives  or  as  adverbs. 

Principal  clause.     See  Clause. 

Principal  parts..  The  principal  parts  of  a  verb 
are  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative 
tense,  the  first  person  singular  of  the  past  indicative 
tense,  and  the  past  participle.  If  we  know  the 
principal  parts  of  a  verb  (except  the  very  irregular 
verb  to  he),  we  can  give  all  its  forms. 

Regular  (weak)  verbs  form  the  past  tense  by 
adding  ed,  d,  or  /  to  the  present.  The  past  participle 
of  a  regular  verb  is  like  the  past  indicative. 

love,  loved,  loved;  mend,  mended,  mended;  burn, 
burnt  (burned),  burnt  (burned) 

Irregular  (strong)  verbs  form  the  past  tense  by 
vowel  or  other  changes.  The  past  participle  of  an 
irregular  verb  may  or  may  not  be  like  the  past 
indicative. 

arise,  arose,  arisen;  begin,  began,  begun;  find,  found, 
found;  leave,  left,  left 
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The  following  list  contains  the  principal  parts  of 
most  of  the  irregular  verbs  in  everyday  use  (archaic 
and  poetic  forms  are  not  given).  These  principal 
parts  should  be  learned  by  heart. 


am,  was,  been, 

arise,  arose,  arisen 

awake,  awoke,  awaked 

bear,  bore,  borne  {born 
only  in  sense  of  given 
birth  to) 

beat,  beat,  beaten 

become,  became,  become 

begin,  began,  begun 

bend,  bent,  bent 

bet,  bet,  bet 

bid  (command),  bade,  bid- 
den 

bid  (offer),  bid,  bid 

bind,  bound,  bound 

bite,  bit,  bitten 

bleed,  bled,  bled 

blow,  blew,  blown 

break,  broke,  broken 

bring,  brought,  brought 

build,  built,  built 

burn,  burnt  (burned), 
burnt  (burned) 

burst,  burst,  burst 

buy,  bought,  bought 

can,  could, 

catch,  caught,  caught 


choose,  chose,  chosen 

cHng,  clung,  clung 

come,  came,  come 

cost,  cost,  cost 

creep,  crept,  crept 

cut,  cut,  cut 

deal,  dealt,  dealt 

dig,  dug,  dug 

do,  did,  done 

draw,  drew,  drawn 

dream,  dreamt  (dreamed), 

dreamt  (dreamed), 
drink,  drank,  drunk 
drive,  drove,  driven 
eat,  ate,  eaten 
fall,  fell,  fallen 
feed,  fed,  fed 
feel,  felt,  felt 
fight,  fought,  fought 
find,  found,  found 
fling,  flung,  flung 
fly,  flew,  flown 
forbid,  forbade,  forbidden 
forget,  forgot,  forgotten 
forgive,  forgave,  forgiven 
forsake,  forsook,  forsaken 
freeze,  froze,  frozen 
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get,  got,  got  (gotten) 

give,  gave,  given 

go,  went,  gone 

grind,  ground,  ground 

grow,  grew,  grown 

hang,    hung    (hanged   only 

in    sense    of    executed), 

hung  (hanged) 
have,  had,  had 
hear,  heard,  heard 
hide,  hid,  hidden  (hid) 
hit,  hit,  hit 
hold,  held,  held 
hurt,  hurt,  hurt 
keep,  kept,  kept 
know,  knew,  known 
lay,  laid,  laid 
lead,  led,  led 
leave,  left,  left 
lend,  lent,  lent 
let,  let,  let 
lie  (recline),  lay,  lain 
light,  lit  (lighted),  Ut 

(lighted) 
lose,  lost,  lost 
make,  made,  made 

may,  might, 

mean,  meant,  meant 
meet,  met,  met 

must,  must, 

ought,  ought, 

pay,  paid,  paid 
put,  put,  put 


quit,    quit    (quitted),    quit 

(quitted) 
read,  read,  read 
rid,  rid  (ridded),  rid 
ride,  rode,  ridden 
ring,  rang,  rung 
rise,  rose,  risen 
run,  ran,  run 
say,  said,  said 
see,  saw,  seen 
seek,  sought,  sought 
sell,  sold,  sold 
send,  sent,  sent 
set,  set,  set 

sew,  sewed,  sewed  (sewn) 
shake,  shook,  shaken 

shall,  should, 

shave,    shaved,    shaved 

(shaven) 
shed,  shed,  shed 
shine,  shone,  shone 
shoot,  shot,  shot 
show,  showed,  shown 
shrink,  shrank,  shrunk 
shut,  shut,  shut 
sing,  sang,  sung 
sink,  sank,  sunk 
sit,  sat,  sat 
sleep,  slept,  slept 
slide,  slid,  slid 
sling,  slung,  slung 
smell,      smelt      (smelled), 

smelt  (smelled) 
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sow,  sowed,  sown  (sowed) 
speak,  spoke,  spoken 
spend,  spent,  spent 
spin,  spun,  spun 
split,  split,  split 
spread,  spread,  spread 
spring,  sprang,  sprung 
stand,  stood,  stood 
steal,  stole,  stolen 
stick,  stuck,  stuck 
sting,  stung,  stung 
strike,   struck,   struck 

(stricken) 
string,  strung,  strung 
strive,  strove,  striven 
swear,  swore,  sworn 
sweep,  swept,  swept 
swell,  swelled,  swollen 

(swelled) 


swim,  swam,  swum 
swing,  swung,  swung 
take,  took,  taken 
teach,  taught,  taught 
tear,  tore,  torn 
tell,  told,  told 
think,  thought,  thought 
throw,  threw,  thrown 
wake,  woke  (waked), 

waked 
wear,  wore,  worn 
weave,  wove,  woven 
weep,  wept,  wept 
wet,  wet,  wet 

will,  would, 

win,  won,  won 
wind,  wound,  wound 
wring,  wrung,  wrung 
write,  wrote,  written 


Prolixity.  Prolixity,  the  introduction  of  trivial 
or  superfluous  details,  is  probably  the  deadliest  form 
of  wordiness.  The  prolix  writer  seems  bound  to 
tell  us  all  he  knows.  The  long-winded  story-teller, 
preacher,  or  after-dinner  speaker  who  tries  to  leave 
nothing  unsaid,  is  voted  a  bore. 

The  classic  example  of  prolixity  is  the  Nurse's 
account  of  her  interview  with  Romeo,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet — a  perfect  model  of  how  a  story  should 
not  be  told.  To  cite  a  briefer  example,  we  take  a 
few  sentences  in  which  Mrs.  Honour,  Sophia's  maid, 
is  trying  to  give  Sophia  some  important  news: 
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"O  dear,  ma'am,"  says  she,  "what  doth  your  la'ship 
think?  To  be  sure  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits;  and 
yet  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  your  la'ship,  though 
perhaps  it  may  make  you  angry,  for  we  servants  don't 
always  know  what  will  make  our  ladies  angry;  for,  to 
be  sure,  everything  is  always  laid  to  the  charge  of  a 
servant.  When  our  ladies  are  out  of  humor,  to  be  sure 
we  must  be  scolded ;  and  to  be  sure  I  should  not  wonder 
if  your  la'ship  should  be  out  of  humor;  nay,  it  must  sur- 
prise you  certainly,  aye,  and  shock  you,  too." 

"Good  Honour,  let  me  know  it  without  any  longer 
preface,"  says  Sophia. — Henry  Fielding,   Tom  Jones. 

Pronouns.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of 
a  noun.  It  refers  to  a  person,  place,  or  thing  with- 
out naming  it. 

I  saw  Martin  yesterday.    He  was  looking  very  well. 

He  is  used  instead  of  Martin;  he  refers  to  Martin, 
but  does  not  name  him. 

Pronouns  are  classified  as  follows: 

Personal:     I,  you,  he,  she,  it,  we  they.    See  Case. 

Possessive:  Mine,  yours,  his,  hers,  its.  Note  that  no 
apostrophe  is  used.    "That  book  is  hers.'" 

Demonstrative:  This  (plural,  these)  and  that  (plural,  those). 
See  Demonstrative  pronouns  and  Number  (pronouns),  2. 

Indefinite:  Each,  either,  neither,  any,  one,  none,  some. 
The  indefinite  pronouns  are  singular  in  number.  Pro- 
nouns that  refer  to  them  and  verbs  that  follow  them 
should  be  singular.  See  Number  (pronouns),  1,  and 
Number  (verbs),  8. 
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Relative:  Who,  which,  that,  what.  See  Relative  pronouns. 

Interrogative:  Who,  which,  what.  Who  is  either  masculine 
or  feminine.    Which  and  what  may  be  of  any  gender. 

Reflexive:  Myself,  yourself,  himself,  etc.  Reflexives  refer 
back  to  the  subject:  "You  have  hurt  yourself;  "I  have 
a  bad  habit  of  talking  to  myself.'' 

Intensive:  Myself,  yourself,  herself,  themselves,  etc. 
The  intensives  are  used  to  emphasize  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun: "Even  she  herself  had  forgotten  the  answer." 
Never  use  myself  instead  of  /.  "Peter  and  /  (not 
myself)  went  for  a  walk." 

Reciprocal:  Each  other,  one  another.  "You  and  he 
must  make  concessions  to  one  another'';  "They  like 
each  other."  The  reciprocal  pronouns  express  a  mutual 
action  or  relation. 

Question  mark.  1.  Use  a  question  mark  after 
an  interrogative  sentence. 

2.  Use  a  question  mark  after  parts  of  an  inter- 
rogative sentence  when  you  wish  to  emphasize  them 
separately. 

Would  this  turn  of  events  shatter  his  hopes  for  the 
future?  his  dreams  of  a  peaceful  retirement? 

3.  Use  a  question  mark  in  parentheses  to  express 
doubt  concerning  the  preceding  word  or  statement. 

Chaucer  was  born  in  1340(?)  in  London. 

4.  Do  not  use  a  question  mark  after  an  indirect 
question  unless  the  whole  sentence  is  interrogatory. 
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(a)  He  asked  if  you  were  going. 

(b)  Did  he  ask  if  I  were  going? 

5.  Do  not  use  a  question  mark  after  a  rhetorical 
question  that  needs  no  answer  and  is  really  ex- 
clamatory in  effect. 

Gave  him  a  black  eye,  did  she!  Isn't  that  a  jolly  way 
to  treat  a  husband! 

Quotation  marks.  Use  quotation  marks:  1.  Be- 
fore and  after  every  direct  quotation,  long  or  short. 
If  two  or  more  paragraphs  are  quoted,  put  quota- 
tion marks  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph  and 
at  the  end  of  the  last  one. 

2.  Before  and  after  a  word  or  phrase  to  which 
the  reader's  attention  is  directed  as  a  word  or  phrase : 

"Folks"  is  a  word  that  the  cautious  writer  handles 
with  gloves. 

Italics  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  Before  and  after  every  separate  speech  in 
dialogue  (except  in  plays) : 

"I'll  not  say  another  word." 

"John,  don't  be  simple.    It's  only  a  game.    Go  on." 

"I'll  not." 

"Go  on,  John." 

"Well,"  he  began,  and  stopped  short. 

4.  Before  and  after  technical  terms  used  in  non- 
technical reading  matter  (unless  italicized) : 
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To  cope  with  "tarantism,"  the  name  given  to  the 
disease  that  follows  on  the  bite  of  the  Italian  Spider, 
you  must  have  recourse  to  music. 

5.  If  you  wish,  use  quotation  marks  before  and 
after  the  titles  of  articles,  short  stories,  short 
poems,  chapters  of  a  book,  and  so  on.  Usage  in 
regard  to  titles  is  not  fixed;  they  may  be  put  in 
quotation  marks  or  in  italics.  A  good  general 
rule  to  follow,  however,  is  to  put  titles  of  maga- 
zines and  books  in  italics,  reserving  quotation 
marks  for  the  separate  items  of  which  the  maga- 
zines or  books  are  composed: 

The  July  Scrihner's  contains  an  interesting  article 
on  "Psychology  and  the  War." 

Note:  A  quotation  within  a  quotation  is  set  off 
by  single  quotation  marks: 

"You   remember,"    he   asked,    "what    Franklin   said 
about  visitors?    'Visitors,  like  fish — '  " 
"Oh,  yes,  I  remember,"  she  broke  in. 

A  period,  a  comma,  or  a  dash  should  always  pre- 
cede, never  follow,  final  quotation  marks.  If  a 
question  mark  or  an  exclamation  point  is  a  part  of 
the  quotation,  it  should  precede  the  final  quota- 
tion marks;  if  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  quotation,  it 
should  follow  the  final  quotation  marks.  Note  the 
illustrations  on  the  next  page: 
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I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  say  "guv'ment." 
Did  he  actually  say  "guv'ment"? 

A  colon  or  a  semicolon  should  follow  final  quota- 
tion marks: 

He  had  not  yet  learned  that  "at  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure 
melteth";  but,  like  many  other  young  men,  he  sought 
to  bind  her  fast. 

Quoted  matter.     See  Borrowings. 

Reference  of  pronouns.  Vagueness,  ambiguity, 
and  obscurity  lie  in  wait  for  the  writer  who  provides 
no  expressed  antecedent  for  a  pronoun,  or  so  treats 
an  antecedent  that  it  is  easily  overlooked,  or  pro- 
vides two  or  more  equally  possible  antecedents  for 
a  reader  to  choose  between: 

(a)  The  bite  of  the  spider  has  sometimes  proved  fatal. 
They  are  frequently  dealt  with  in  old  Italian  stories 
and  legends.    (No  antecedent.) 

(b)  The  first  of  many  attempts  to  write  a  satisfac- 
tory life  of  Napoleon  was  undertaken  by  Charles 
Pernet  three  years  before  his  death.  (Apparently  his  refers 
to  Pernet's  death,  but  really  to  Napoleon's.) 

(c)  Minturn  walked  down  the  beach  with  Nixon. 
He  said  the  light  hurt  his  eyes.  Perhaps  he  was  growing 
prematurely  old.  The  other  laughed  at  him  and  sug- 
gested that  he  was  merely  suffering  from  the  after- 
effects of  the  fire.  (The  reader  may  choose  either 
antecedent  he  pleases.) 

For  further  discussion,  see  pages  55-58. 
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Relative  clause.  An  adjective  clause,  introduced 
by  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb. 

(a)  The  wit  who  remarked  that  a  second  marriage 
exemplifies  hope  triumphing  over  experience  was  none 
other  than  Samuel  Johnson. 

(b)  That  monument  marks  the  spot  where  Mercer  fell. 

Relative  pronouns.  A  pronoun  {who,  which,  that) 
that  connects  an  adjectival  clause  with  a  substantive 
is  called  a  relative. 

1.  Who  {whose,  whom)  is  properly  used  to  refer  to 
persons  or  to  animals  thought  of  as  persons.  Which 
properly  refers  to  things  or  to  animals ;  it  should  not 
refer  to  persons.    That  may  refer  to  anything. 

2.  A  relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent 
in  number:  "the  men  who  are,''  "the  man  who  is,'' 
''men  that  do,"  "the  man  that  does."  Right:  "He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  ever  lived." 

Repetition  of  words.  Never  hesitate  to  repeat  a 
word  when  clearness  demands  the  repetition.  But 
avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  because  it  is  dull — 
sometimes  even  irritating.    See  pages  25  and  65. 

Restrictive  modifier.  Another  name  for  essential 
modifier.     See  Essential  modifier. 

Semicolon.  1.  Use  a  semicolon  between  the 
members  of  a  compound  sentence  when  they  are 
not  joined  by  a  co-ordinating  conjunction: 

One  hears  of  English  economies;  evidently  the  econo- 
mies begin  with  the  dressmaker's  bill. 
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2.  Use  a  semicolon  between  the  members  of  a 
compound  sentence  if  one  of  them  contains  internal 
punctuation. 

Genius,  which  produces  literature,  is  born  in  its  pos- 
sessor and  cannot  be  acquired;  but  the  craft  of  writing 
can  be  learned  by  anyone,  like  carpentry  or  dancing. 

Note:  This  is  not  an  arbitrary  rule.  The  purpose  of 
the  semicolon  is  to  make  the  structure  of  the  sentence 
clear  at  a  glance.  A  single  comma  near  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  a  sentence  would  hardly  make  the  semi- 
colon necessary:  "Moreover,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work,  and  nothing 
that  his  parents  could  say  or  do  seemed  to  shake  his 
determination." 

3.  Use  a  semicolon  to  set  off  an  element  emphatic- 
ally.    "No;  I  will  never  permit  that  to  happen." 

4.  Use  a  semicolon  after  such  an  expression  as 
he  said  inserted  between  clauses  that  should  be 
separated  by  a  semicolon:  'T  see  no  reason  for 
leaving,"  he  said;  ''therefore  I  shall  remain." 

Sentence.  A  sentence  is  the  smallest  organized 
unit  of  communication.  It  is  grammatically  com- 
plete only  when  it  contains  a  subject  and  predi- 
cate. To  state  this  important  fact  in  another  way, 
a  complete  sentence  contains  at  least  one  princi- 
pal clause. 

According  to  their  structure,  sentences  are  classi- 
fied as  follows: 
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1.  Simple.  A  simple  sentence  contains  a  single 
principal  clause: 

(a)  The  avenues  to  death  are  numerous  and  strange. 

(b)  Upon  seeing  this  I  fell  into  a  great  rage,  without 
exactly  knowing  why. 

2.  Compound.  A  compound  sentence  contains 
two  or  more  principal  clauses: 

(a)  Three  days  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  her. 

(b)  The  anticipations  of  the  shopkeeper  were  realized, 
and  his  rooms  soon  became  notorious  through  the  charms 
of  the  sprightly  grisette. 

3.  Complex.  A  complex  sentence  contains  one 
principal  clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate 
clauses : 

(a)  During  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  soundless 
day  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung 
oppressively  low  in  the  heavens,  I  had  been  passing 
alone,  on  horseback,  through  a  singularly  dreary  tract 
of  country. 

(b)  In  the  inmost  recesses  of  this  coppice,  not  far 
from  the  eastern  or  more  remote  end  of  the  island,  Le- 
grand  had  built  himself  a  small  hut,  which  he  occupied 
when  I  first,  by  mere  accident,  made  his  acquaintance. 

4.  Compound-complex.  A  compound-complex 
sentence  contains  two  or  more  principal  clauses  and 
one  or  more  subordinate  clauses: 
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(a)  It  had  been  my  intention  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
hut,  as  I  had  frequently  done  before;  but,  seeing  my 
host  in  this  mood,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  take  leave. 

(b)  During  this  colloquy  no  portion  of  Jupiter's  per- 
son could  be  seen;  but  the  beetle,  which  he  had  suf- 
fered to  descend,  was  now  visible  at  the  end  of  the 
string,  and  glistened,  like  a  globe  of  burnished  gold, 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  still  faintly  il- 
lumined the  eminence  upon  which  we  stood. 

Sentence  element.  Any  distinct  grammatical 
part  of  a  sentence:  a  subject,  a  predicate,  a  predicate 
substantive  or  adjective,  a  phrase,  a  clause,  etc. 

Sequence.  A  fundamental  quality  of  good  writ- 
ing. We  should  aim  to  keep  the  thought  of  each 
sentence,  of  each  paragraph,  of  each  composition 
moving  along  in  a  natural  or  logical  order.  For 
sequence  in  the  sentence,  see  page  47;  in  the  para- 
graph, page  83;  in  the  composition,  page  140. 

Shall  and  will.  The  following  rules  are  sufficient 
for  everyday  needs. 

1.  To  express  simple  futurity  use  shall  (should) 
in  the  first  person  and  will  (would)  in  the  second  and 
third  persons. 

(a)  I  (we)  shall  miss  you  while  you  are  away. 

(b)  If  you  went  to  Denver  to  live,  I  (we)  should  miss 
you. 

(c)  I'm  sure  you  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

(d)  I'm  sure  that  he  (she,  they)  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

(e)  He  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  late. 

(f)  She  hoped  that  the  roads  would  not  be  icy. 
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2.  To  express  determination  or  volition  use  will 
{would)  in  the  first  person  and  shall  {should)  in  the 
second  and  third  persons. 

(a)  I  will  not  answer  that  question. 

(b)  If  you  keep  your  promise,  we  will  keep  ours. 

(c)  You  shall  get  no  more  money  from  me. 

(d)  He  (she,  they)  shall  never  have  my  consent. 

(e)  He  was  determined  that  they  should  not  enter. 

3.  In  a  question  use  shall  {should)  in  the  first 
person;  in  the  second  and  third  persons  use  the 
form  expected  in  the  answer. 

(a)  Shall  we  go  to  the  game  this  afternoon? 

(b)  5/^a// you  take  the  express  or  the  local?  (Answer: 
I  shall  take  the  .  .  .) 

(c)  Will  you  carry  out  your  agreement?  (Answer: 
I  will  .  .   .) 

(d)  Will  the  game  be  played  in  Chicago?  (Answer: 
The  game  will  .  .  .) 

4.  In  indirect  quotation  use  the  form  appropriate 
to  direct  quotation,  changing  shall  and  will  to 
should  and  would  after  an  introductory  verb  in  the 
past  tense. 

(a)  I  told  him  I  should  take  the  early  train.  ("I  shall 
take  the  early  train.") 

(b)  He  said  he  would  not  give  his  consent.  ("I  will 
not  give  my  consent.") 

(c)  He  says  that  Mary  wi// arrive  on  Monday.  ("Mary 
will  arrive  on  Monday.") 
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5.  In  a  conditional  clause  should  is  ordinarily 
used  with  all  three  persons  to  express  simple  futur- 
ity; would,  to  express  volition. 

(a)  If  he  should  come  early,  please  ask  him  to  wait. 

(b)  You  could  if  you  would. 

Note:  Confusion  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  fact  that 
should  may  be  used  to  express  obligation  (You  should 
not  sit  up  so  late)  and  would  may  express  customary 
action  (They  would  play  chess  day  after  day) .  If  there 
is  any  likelihood  of  confusion,  use  ought,  must,  etc., 
instead  of  should;  and  were  accustomed  to,  it  was  their 
habit  to,  or  merely  the  past  tense,  instead  of  would. 

Shifts  in  construction.  Commonly  due  to  the 
writer's  failure  to  keep  to  one  point  of  view  through- 
out the  sentence. 

1.  One  bungling  type  of  sentence  results  from  a 
pointless  or  illogical  shift  of  subject: 

When  you  finally  reach  the  observation  platform 
of  the  Empire  State  Building,  the  view  of  New  York  is 
thrilling. 

Having  begun  the  sentence  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  person,  the  writer  should  have  completed  the 
sentence  without  shifting  to  an  impersonal  point 
of  view : 

When  you  finally  reach  the  observation  platform  of 
the  Empire  State  Building,  you  have  before  you  a 
thrilling  view  of  New  York. 
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2.  The  awkwardness  of  such  a  shift  in  subject 
is  noticeably  increased  when  the  voice  of  the  verb 
is  also  shifted: 

Bad:  We  began  our  climb  at  sunrise,  but  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  not  reached  until  ten-thirty. 

Better:  We  began  our  climb  at  sunrise,  but  did  not 
reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  until  ten-thirty. 

In  the  better  version  a  single  point-of-view  is  main- 
tained— that  of  persons  who  are  doing  something. 

3.  Another  awkward  shift  is  from  a  phrase  or  a 
subordinate  clause  to  a  principal  clause: 

I  am  looking  for  an  assistant  who  is  steady  and 
punctual,  and  he  must  not  be  afraid  of  work. 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  last  clause  really  belongs 
in  a  series  with  "steady"  and  "punctual."  The 
sentence  is  improved  if  held  to  the  single  point  of 
view  of  'T  am  looking  for  an  assistant  who  is  steady 
and  punctual  and  not  afraid  of  work." 

Spelling.  The  student  who  has  especial  difficulty 
in  spelling  need  not  be  utterly  discouraged  by  the 
immense  number  of  English  words.  If  he  applies 
himself  intelligently,  he  can  rid  himself  of  a  good 
share  of  his  troubles  in  a  reasonably  short  time. 

At  the  end  of  this  article  is  a  list  of  417  words 
which  are  misspelled  again  and  again  in  themes 
and  examinations.  Not  one  of  these  words  is  out 
of  the  ordinary:  the  two  worst  offenders,  indeed, 
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are  its  and  too;  close  behind  them  are  such  everyday 
words  as  across,  all  right,  athletic,  believe,  business, 
separate,  decided,  definite,  develop,  and  effect.  The 
entire  list  is  made  up,  in  fact,  of  words  that  a  person 
will  use  over  and  over  again  all  through  his  life. 
If  he  concentrates  on  these  words  until  he  can  wake 
up  suddenly  in  the  night  and  spell  judgment  or 
necessary,  and  if  later  on  he  adds  to  his  list  the 
commonest  words  of  his  profession  or  business,  a 
considerable  part  of  his  spelling  troubles  are  over. 

It  is  no  disgrace  to  the  average  person  not  to  be 
able  to  spell  offhand  pterygoid  or  even  phthisis. 
But  is  it  not  rather  disgraceful  to  misspell  already 
and  before  and  describe  and  led  and  occasion  and 
receive  and  yours?  For  unusual  words  there  is 
(or  should  be)  always  the  dictionary.  The  common 
words  belong  in  the  writer's  head. 

The  general  rules  that  follow  will  be  of  great  help 
to  some  students. 

1.  A  word  ending  in  a  single  consonant  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel  (a)  if  accented  on  the  last  syllable 
doubles  the  final  consonant  before  a  suffix  beginning 
with  a  vowel: 

glad,  gladden;  stop,  stopped;  begin,  beginning,  be- 
ginner 

Note:  If  the  accent  in  the  derived  form  is  pushed 
back  a  syllable,  the  consonant  is  not  doubled : 

confer,  conferring,  conferred;  but  con'ference 
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(b)  If  not  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  the  word 
does  not  double  the  final  consonant  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel: 

number,  numbering         differ,  difference 

2.  A  word  ending  in  two  consonants,  or  in  a  con- 
sonant preceded  by  two  vowels,  does  not  double 
the  final  consonant  before  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  vowel: 

work,  worker;  stalk,  stalking;  speak,  speaker 

3.  Words  ending  in  silent  e  usually  drop  the  e 
before  suffixes  beginning  with  a  vowel,  but  retain 
the  e  before  suffixes  beginning  with  a  consonant: 

write,  writing;  love,  lovable;  arrange,  arrangement; 
sure,  surely 

Exceptions:  abridgment,  argument,  acknowledg- 
ment, judgment,  duly,  truly,  wholly. 

4.  A  word  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant 
changes  the  y  to  i  before  any  suffix  except  one 
beginning  with  i: 

busy,  busily,  business;  story,  stories;  easy,  easier 

5.  A  word  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  keeps 
the  y  before  a  suffix: 

chimney,  chimneys;  employ,  employing,  employer 

Exceptions:   day,  daily;  lay,  laid;  pay,  paid;  say,  said 
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6.  Words  ending  in  ce  and  ge  retain  the  e  before 
suffixes  beginning  with  a  or  o: 

courage,  courageous;  manage,  manageable;  peace, 
peaceable 

7.  Words  containing  ei  or  ie,  with  the  sound  of 
ee,  are  usually  spelled  with  ei  after  c,  and  with  ie 
after  I: 

conceive,  deceive,  believe,  relief 

Lice  and  Celia  are  convenient  keywords. 

8.  Adverbs  ending  in  ly  derived  from  adjectives 
ending  in  I,  retain  both  Vs: 

cool,  coolly;  real,  really;  general,  generally 

9.  Remember  that  at  is  usually  an  adjective 
ending,  and  that  le  is  usually  a  noun  ending: 

brutal,  casual,  critical;  hurdle,  particle,  trouble 

10.  Verbs  ending  in  ie  usually  drop  the  e  and 
change  ^  to  3'  before  the  suffix  -ing: 

die,  dying;  lie,  lying;  tie,  tying;  vie,  vying 

11.  Of  the  terminations  -cede,  -ceed,  and  -sede, 
-cede  is  by  far  the  most  common.  One  word  ends 
in  -sede — supersede;  three  words  end  in  -ceed — 
exceed,  proceed,  and  succeed.  Other  words  of  the 
kind  end  in  -cede. 
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WORDS  FREQUENTLY  MISSPELLED 

(Starred  words  are  the  commonest  offenders;  the  two  words 
with  three  stars  have,  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Ward  says,  "slain  their 
thousands.") 


abolish 

altogether 

assistant 

absence 

always 

association 

accept 

amateur 

athlete* 

accidentally 

among* 

athletic** 

accommodate** 

amount 

attendance 

accompanied 

analysis 

audience 

accumulate 

analyze 

author 

accustom 

annual 

available 

achieve 

answer* 

awful 

acquaintance 

anxiety 

awkward 

across** 

apology* 

bachelor 

address 

apparatus 

balance 

advice 

apparent 

becoming 

adviser 

appearance** 

before** 

aerial 

appetite 

beginning 

affect 

approach 

behavior 

afraid 

appropriate 

believe** 

aggravate 

argument 

benefited** 

aisle 

arising 

breathe 

alley 

around 

bureau 

allotted 

arouse 

buried 

allowance 

arrange 

business** 

all  right** 

arrangement 

busy* 

already 

arrival 

calendar 

altar 

ascend 
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canvas 

consistent 

dining 

can't 

continually 

disappear* 

capital 

control 

disappoint* 

captain 

convenience 

disastrous 

carrying 

copied 

discipline 

cemetery 

correspondence 

discuss 

certain* 

council 

disease 

changeable 

counsel 

dissatisfied 

changing 

course* 

dissipate 

characteristic 

courteous 

divide* 

chief 

courtesy 

divine* 

choice 

crises 

division 

choose 

criticism 

doesn't 

chosen 

crowd* 

don't 

clothes 

cylinder 

dormitories 

coarse 

dealt 

dying 

coming 

decided** 

earnest 

commission 

decision 

effect** 

committee 

definite** 

efficiency 

common 

definition 

eighth 

comparative 

dependent 

eligible 

compel 

descent 

eliminate 

competent 

describe* 

embarrass 

competition 

description** 

emphasize 

compliment 

desirable 

enemy* 

conceivable 

despair* 

environment 

concentration 

desperate 

equipped 

concern 

destroy* 

especially 

conferred 

determine 

essential 

confident 

develop** 

everybody 

conscience 

device 

exaggerate 

conscientious 

dictionary 

excellent 

conscious 

difference 

except* 
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exceptional 

hindrance 

lose** 

exhaust 

hoping 

losing 

exhilaration 

hurried 

lying 

existence** 

hypocrisy 

maintenance 

expense 

imagination* 

many* 

experience* 

immediately** 

marriage 

extraordinary 

incidentally 

mathematics 

familiar 

independence* 

meant* 

fascinate 

independent** 

medicine 

fictitious 

indispensable 

merely 

fiery 

instance 

miniature 

finally* 

intellectual 

minute* 

financial 

intelligence 

mischievous 

foreign 

intentionally 

misspell* 

foremost 

interesting* 

murmur 

formally 

its*** 

mysterious 

formerly 

it's 

naturally 

forth 

itself 

necessary** 

forty** 

judgment** 

.    neither* 

fourth 

knew* 

nevertheless 

friend 

knowledge 

nickel 

fulfill 

laboratory 

niece 

fundamental 

laid 

ninety 

generally 

later 

ninth 

government 

latter 

noticeable* 

grammar* 

led** 

occasion** 

grandeur 

leisure 

occurred** 

grief 

lightning 

o'clock 

grievance 

literally 

off* 

guard* 

literature 

omitted 

happiness 

livelihood 

oneself 

height* 

loneliness* 

opinion 

heroes 

loose* 

opportunity*' 
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optimist 

privilege** 

similar 

ours* 

probably 

smooth 

paid 

procedure 

sophomore 

parallel 

proceed 

specimen 

parliament 

profession 

speech 

partner 

professor 

stationary 

pastime 

proving 

stationery* 

perceive 

psychology 

statute 

perform 

pursuing 

stopped 

perhaps 

quarter 

straight* 

permanent 

quiet 

stretch** 

permissible 

quite* 

strength 

perseverance 

really* 

strictly 

persistent 

receive** 

striking 

persuade 

recognize 

studying 

persuasion 

recommend 

succeed 

pessimist 

referred 

successful 

phenomenon 

religious 

superintendent 

piece* 

repetition 

supersede 

planned 

representative 

suppression 

pleasant 

resistance 

sure* 

possess** 

restaurant 

surprise* 

possible 

rough* 

surround 

practically 

sacrifice 

syllable 

precede 

schedule 

sympathize 

preference 

seems 

synonymous 

preferred 

seize 

technical 

prejudice 

sense* 

temperament 

preparation* 

separate** 

tendency 

presence 

several 

than 

primitive 

shepherd 

their** 

principal** 

shining 

there* 

principle** 

siege 
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they're 

until** 

welfare 

threw 

using* 

wherefore 

together* 

usually** 

wherever 

tolerant 

vacancy 

whether* 

too*** 

valuable 

which 

toward* 

varied 

wholly 

tragedy* 

vegetable 

whose* 

transferred 

vengeance 

wiry 

treasurer 

vetoes 

women* 

tries 

view 

wonderful 

truly* 

village 

won't 

twelfth 

villain 

writing* 

two 

weariness 

written 

uniformity 

week* 

you're 

unmistakable 

weird 

yours* 

Split  infinitive.     See  Infinitive,  1. 

Sprawling  sentences.  The  opposite  extreme  from 
**choppy"  sentences.  A  sprawling  sentence  does  not 
seem  to  move  toward  any  predetermined  end,  but 
drifts  aimlessly  along,  carrying  in  its  wake  a  string 
of  afterthoughts  and  weakly  attached  modifiers. 
It  lacks  vigor  and  definiteness.  It  sometimes  rambles 
on  until  it  loses  unity.  A  succession  of  sprawling 
sentences  gives  an  impression  of  purposelessness — 
as  though  the  writer  did  not  quite  know  what  he 
wanted  to  say.    See  pages  41  and  62. 

Squinting  modifier.  A  modifier  "squints"  when 
it  is  so  placed  that  it  might  belong  with  what  prer 
cedes  or  what  follows  it.  The  reader  is  left  to  guess, 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  following  sentence: 
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Mr.  Alden,  a  director  in  the  Acme  Steel  Company, 
the  president  of  the  Farmers  National  Bank,  Mr.  Ruggles, 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Star — these  men  are  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  project. 

Who  is  the  president  of  the  bank?    Mr.  Alden  or 
Mr.  Ruggles?  or  neither  of  them?    See  page  54. 

Subject.  The  part  of  a  sentence  or  clause  about 
which  something  is  asserted: 

Glaciers  are  literally  flowing  streams  of  ice. 

The  word  glaciers,  in  the  example  above,  is  known 
as  the  subject  substantive.  A  subject  substantive 
and  its  modifiers  are  called  the  complete  subject: 

The  front  door  of  the  house  had  been  left  open. 

In  this  case  door  is  the  subject  substantive. 

Two  or  more  subject  substantives  may  be  joined 
to  form  a  compound  subject: 

Snow  and  ice  covered  the  steep  upper  slopes  of  the 
mountain. 

Subjunctive.     See  Mood. 

Subordinate  clause.     See  Clause. 

Subordinate  relations.  In  order  to  make  good 
use  of  the  possibilities  of  subordination,  we  should 
be  familiar  with  the  following  subordinate  relations 
and  the  common  means  of  expressing  them: 

1.  Time:  "Please  lock  the  windows  before  you 
go  out."    ''Miss  Wood  ran  the  office  during  my  ab- 
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sence."  Expressed  by:  as  long  as,  as  often  as,  as 
soon  as,  after,  before,  during,  ever  since,  just  as,  now 
that,  previous  to,  prior  to,  subsequent  to,  till,  until, 
when,  whenever,  while,  etc. 

2.  Place:  'They  will  trail  you  wherever  you  go." 
Expressed  by:  where  and  wherever. 

3.  Condition:  ^'In  case  of  doubt,  play  trumps." 
"//  you  are  in  a  hurry,  don't  wait."  Expressed 
by :  but  for,  but  that,  except  for,  if,  in  case,  in  case  of, 
in  case  that,  unless,  without,  etc. 

4.  Cause:  "I  left  early  because  I  was  sleepy." 
"The  trip  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  rain." 
Expressed  by:  because,  for  the  sake  of,  inasmuch  as, 
in  view  of,  on  account  of,  on  the  score  of,  seeing  that, 
since,  etc. 

5.  Purpose:  "He  exercises  regularly  in  order  to 
keep  well."  "I  will  take  care  to  avoid  making  that 
error  again."  Expressed  by:  for  the  purpose  of,  for 
the  sake  of,  in  order  that,  in  order  to,  lest,  that,  with  a 
view  to,  with  the  intention  of,  etc.,  and  by  an  infinitive 
phrase — ''To  stay  well,  eat  and  sleep  regularly." 

6.  Result:  "The  river  was  so  deep  that  we  could 
not  ford  it."  Expressed  by:  so  that,  enough  to,  such 
that,  sufficient  to,  and  so,  etc. 

7.  Concession:  ''In  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  could 
not  move  it."  "Although  the  land  looks  poor,  it 
is  really  fertile."  Expressed  by:  although,  for  all, 
in  spite  of,  notwithstanding,  though,  whereas,  etc. 

8.  Comparison:  "It  looks  as  if  it  might  rain." 
"Is  this  rope  as  strong  as  the  other  one?"   Expressed 
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by:  as  if,  as  .  .  .  as,  so  .  .  .  as  (in  negative  state- 
ments), than,  etc. 

Subordinating  conjunctions.  Connect  a  subor- 
dinate clause  with  some  other  element:  ''I  must 
stay  here  until  Max  comes."  Among  the  most  used 
are  as,  after,  although,  because,  before,  if,  in  order 
that,  so  that,  when,  where,  whether,  and  while. 

Subordination.  The  expression  of  an  idea  in  a 
subordinate  clause,  or  in  a  phrase,  or  in  a  single 
word.  Perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
point  of  style,  subordination  marks  the  difference 
between  a  juvenile  and  a  mature  manner  of  writing. 
Typically,  the  unformed  writer  tends  to  express  his 
ideas  through  a  string  of  co-ordinate  principal 
clauses;  whereas  the  more  mature  writer  tucks 
minor  ideas  into  subordinate  forms. 

His  suit  was  stylish;  it  had  been  made  by  a  fashion- 
able tailor,  and  it  looked  fit  for  the  Easter  parade  on 
Fifth  Avenue. 

One  thing  is  just  as  important  as  another — a  dead 
level  of  thought,  from  which  nothing  stands  out 
prominently. 

His  stylish  suit,  made  by  a  fashionable  tailor,  looked 
fit  for  the  Easter  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  first  clause,  stripped  of  its  verb,  becomes 
the  subject  of  the  new  sentence;  the  second  is  con- 
densed to  a  participial  phrase;  the  third  becomes 
the    predicate.     Although    simple,    these    changes 
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mark  a  real  advance  toward  maturity  of  expression. 
For  further  discussion,  see  page  49. 
•     Substantive.     A  general  term  for  noun  or  for  any 
word  or  group  of  words  used  as  a  noun: 

(a)  He  was  a  master  of  the  tricks  of  war.    (Pronoun) 

(b)  Seeing  is  believing.    (Gerunds) 

(c)  Es telle  wants  to  go  abroad.    (Infinitive  phrase) 

(d)  What  his  real  purpose  was  remains  obscure.  (Sub- 
ordinate clause) 

Substantive  clause.     See  Clause. 
Syllabication.     Dividing  a  word  at  the  end  of  a 
line  so  that  part  of  the  word  begins  the  next  line. 

1 .  Do  not  divide  a  word  of  one  syllable,  or  isolate  a 
single  letter :  smoked  (not  smok-ed) ;  party  (not  part-y) . 

2.  Do  not  divide  a  word  of  four  letters;  nor  one 
of  five  or  six  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so : 

also  (not  also);  item  (not  it-em);  baker  (not  bak-er) 

3.  Do  not  divide  the  stem  or  fundamental  part  of 
a  word ;  but  separate  prefixes  and  suffixes  from  the 
stem  when  division  is  necessary: 

dear-est  (not  dea-rest);  dis-embark  (not  disem-bark); 
hover -ing  (not  hove-ring) 

Note:  If  the  last  letter  of  a  word  is  doubled  before  a 
suffix,  add  the  extra  letter  to  the  suffix:  shop-ping 
(not  shopp-ing) 
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4.  In  general,  divide  a  word  as  it  is  pronounced; 
avoid  odd  or  unpronounceable  fragments: 

house-wife  (not  housewife) ;  part-ner  (not  par-tner); 
prince-dom  (not  prin-cedom) ;  thorough-bred  (not  thorou- 
ghbred) 

5.  If  there  are  two  consonants  at  the  dividing 
point,  they  are  usually  separated ;  otherwise,  division 
is  usually  made  after  a  vowel : 

bal-loon  (not  ball-oon);  co-ordi-nation  (not  co-ordin-ation) 

Note:  This  is  not  an  invariable  rule  like  Rule  1,  or 
Rule  2,  or  Rule  3.  If  there  is  conflict  with  Rule  3, 
that  rule  should  win :  we  write  bluff -ing  (not  bluf-fing) 
because  bluff  is  the  stem  and  ing  is  only  a  sufiix.  In 
case  of  doubt,  consult  a  dictionary. 

6.  Do  not  divide  the  last  word  in  a  paragraph  or 
the  last  word  on  a  page. 

Tense.  Change  in  the  form  of  a  verb  to  indicate 
the  time  of  the  action. 

The  Common  Tenses 

1.  The  present  tense  refers  primarily  to  present 
time:  'T  see  him  now";  "The  sky  is  overcast."  The 
progressive  form  of  the  present  tense  (a  present 
participle  combined  with  the  present  tense  of  to  be) 
represents  the  action  as  continuing:  'T  am  sitting 
by  the  window";  ''He  is  waiting  for  you."  The 
present  tense  may  also  express: 
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(a)  An  established  truth  or  anything  which  the 
speaker  regards  as  being  independent  of  time: 

(1)  Two  and  two  are  four.  (2)  Novelty  is  poor  com- 
pensation for  obscurity  in  a  business  letter. 

(b)  Customary  action  continuing  to  the  time  of 
speaking:  "We  take  a  dip  in  the  lake  every  morning." 

(c)  An  action  in  the  near  future.  This  usage  is 
largely  confined  to  verbs  of  coming  and  going.  'T 
sail  for  Bermuda  this  afternoon." 

(d)  Past  action.  The  "historical  present"  (the 
relation  of  past  events  in  the  present  tense)  is  a 
rhetorical  attempt  to  make  the  reader  feel  that  he 
is  witnessing  events  of  the  past.  This  use  of  the 
present  tense  is  doubly  dangerous  to  unskilled  writers, 
who  are  apt  to  wobble  between  the  past  and  present 
tenses  and  apt  to  fancy  that  the  historical  present 
tense  offers  an  easy  means  of  attaining  vividness. 

2.  The  past  tense  expresses  an  action  that  took 
place  in  the  past.  Though  in  itself  it  expresses  in- 
definite past  time,  it  is  regularly  used  to  refer  to 
a  definite  part  of  the  past.  If  this  definite  time  is 
not  implied  by  the  context,  a  time  modifier  is 
usually  supplied. 

"Were  you  ever  in  San  Francisco?" 

"Yes,  I  was  there."  (The  answer  seems  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory  because  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
particular  time  in  the  past.  An  appropriate  time  modi- 
fier, such  as  "when  I  was  a  boy,"  or  "a  few  years  ago," 
or  "last  summer,"  would  complete  the  meaning.) 
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The  progressive  form  of  the  past  tense  represents 
the  action  as  going  on  or  continuing  at  some  time 
in  the  past:  "I  experienced  the  feeHng  you  described 
in  your  letter,  when  I  was  crossing  the  Andes." 

3.  The  future  tense  indicates  an  action  in  the 
future:  ''I  shall  wait  for  you";  *'I  shall  be  waiting 
for  you"  (progressive  form).  The  idea  of  future  ac- 
tion may  be  expressed  in  other  ways  also: 

(a)  My  last  examination  comes  tomorrow. 

(b)  We  are  to  be  married  in  June. 

(c)  I  am  about  to  buy  a  new  car. 

(d)  I  am  going  to  buy  a  new  car  this  spring. 

4.  The  present  perfect  tense  commonly  expresses 
an  action  that  is  completed  at,  or  near,  the  time  of 
speaking:  ''I  have  found  the  right  answer  at  last"; 
**He  has  just  returned.'' 

The  present  perfect  tense  should  not  be  used  with 
a  time  modifier  that  limits  the  action  to  a  definite 
time  in  the  past: 

Wrong:  Yesterday  I  have  searched  for  it  everywhere. 

(The  word  yesterday  cuts  the  action  off  from  the  time 

of  speaking.) 
Right:  (a)  Yesterday    I    searched    for    it    everywhere. 

(b)  Since  yesterday  I  have  searched  for  it  everywhere. 

(c)  Since  yesterday  I  have  been  searching  for  it  every- 
where. 

But  completed  action  at  some  indefinite  point  of 
past  time  may  be  expressed  by  the  present  perfect: 
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"Were  you  ever  in  San  Francisco?" 

"Yes,  I  have  been  there.    Why  do  you  ask?" 

The  idea  of  completed  action  is  not  always  implied 
by  the  present  perfect  tense: 

We  have  been  homesick  ever  since  we  left  Washington. 
(Here  the  present  perfect  continues  the  action  up  to  the 
time  of  speaking,  but  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  action  is  completed.) 

5.  The  past  perfect  tense  commonly  denotes  the 
completion  of  one  past  action  before  the  beginning 
of  another. 

(a)  I  hurried  to  the  wharf,  but  found  to  my  dismay 
that  the  ship  had  sailed.  (The  sailing  of  the  ship  took 
place  before  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  and  hence  is 
expressed  by  the  past  perfect  tense.) 

(b)  Suddenly  the  print  blurred  before  his  eyes. 
Steel  common  had  dropped  to  41.  Ruin  stared  him  in 
the  face.  (The  past  perfect  shows  us  that  the  action 
took  place  prior  to  the  time  expressed  by  blurred  and 
stared.) 

6.  The  future  perfect  tense  commonly  denotes 
the  completion  of  a  future  action  by  a  certain  time 
in  the  future,  or  before  some  other  action  takes 
place. 

(a)  By  this  time  tomorrow  we  shall  have  left  Lakeville 
for  good. 

(b)  Before  I  see  you  again  I  shall  have  traveled  14,000 
miles. 
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Sequence  of  Tenses 

The  sequence  of  tenses  within  the  sentence 
depends  more  on  what  we  wish  to  say  than  on 
rules  or  formulas.  A  knowledge  of  what  each  tense 
expresses  is,  of  course,  essential  to  accurate  expres- 
sion. Beyond  that  there  are  a  few  established  usages 
to  be  followed;  these  are  given  below. 

1.  In  indirect  quotation,  after  a  verb  of  saying 
or  thinking  in  the  past  or  the  past  perfect  tense, 
the  present  tense  of  the  original  becomes  past  and 
the  present  perfect  becomes  past  perfect: 

(a)  Original  statement:  "I  am  undecided." 
Indirect  quotation:  He  said  (or  had  said)  that  he 

was  undecided. 

(b)  Original  statement:  "I  have  earned  a  rest." 
Indirect  quotation:  He  said  (or  had  said)  that  he 

had  earned  a  rest. 

Exception:  The  statement  of  a  general  truth 
remains  in  the  present  tense:  He  said  that  summer 
is  the  season  of  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  If  the  predicate  verb  in  a  principal  clause  is 
in  a  past  tense,  the  predicate  verb  in  a  subordinate 
clause  is  commonly  in  a  past  tense  likewise: 

(a)  Wrong:  He  bought  the  rug  because  he  likes  it. 
Right:  He  bought  the  rug  because  he  liked  it. 
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(b)  Wrong:  When  they  pass  their  rival  at  the  second 
stakeboat  they  felt  sure  that  they  will  win  the 
race. 
Right:  When  they  passed  their  rival  at  the  second 
stakeboat  they  felt  sure  that  they  would  win  the 
race. 

But  sometimes  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  requires 
a  different  tense  in  the  subordinate  clause: 

Just  before  I  went  away  I  hid  those  letters  so  success- 
fully that  now  I  cannot  find  them  myself. 

3.  The  time  denoted  by  an  infinitive  is  relative  to 
that  of  the  finite  verb  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Do  not  let  an  infinitive  be  wrongly  attracted  into 
the  perfect  tense;  remember  that  the  perfect  infini- 
tive refers  to  an  action  prior  to  the  action  expressed 
by  the  predicate  verb. 

(a)  Wrong:  I  intended  to  have  gone  to  Europe  with 

Jack  and  Amos.    (His  intention  was  not  to  have 
gone,  but  to  go  with  them.) 

(b)  Wrong:  We  hoped  to  have  seen  you  there. 
Right  :  We  hoped  to  see  you  there. 

We  were  disappointed,  for  we  had  hoped  to  see  you. 

(c)  Right:  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you.    (The  act 

of  disturbing  was  prior  to  the  feeling  of  sorrow.) 

Note :  With  ought  or  should  the  present  infinitive 
expresses  present  obligation  and  the  perfect  infinitive 
expresses  past  obligation:  "We  ought  to  start  now" 
(present  obligation);  "We  ought  to  have  started 
earlier"  (past  obligation). 
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4.  The  present  participle  expresses  an  action 
that  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as,  or  immediately 
before,  another  action: 

(a)  He  walked  briskly  homeward,  humming  a  cheerful 
tune.    (The  actions  are  simultaneous.) 

(b)  Plunging  into  the  icy  water,  he  struck  out  boldly 
for  the  shore.  (One  action  follows  the  other  so  closely 
that  there  is  little  or  no  lapse  of  time  between  them.) 

The  past  and  the  perfect  participles  refer  to  past 
time  or  completed  action: 

(a)  The  mainspring  is  broken. 

(b)  Having  bought  a  new  hat,  I  am  again  happy. 

Do   not   let   the   participle   be   attracted   into   the 
wrong  tense  by  the  tense  of  a  predicate  verb: 

Wrong:  As  age  is  reckoned  in  America,  Harvard  is 
an  ancient  institution,  being  founded  in  1636. 

Right:  As  age  is  reckoned  in  America,  Harvard  is  an 
ancient  institution,  having  been  founded  in  1636. 

Transitive.  A  verb  that  has  an  object  is  said  to 
be  transitive;  a  verb  that  has  no  object  is  said  to  be 
intransitive.  Most  English  verbs  may  be  used  either 
transitively  or  intransitively. 

Transitive  :  He  grows  asparagus  for  market. 
Intransitive:  Asparagus  grows  rapidly. 

Trite  phrases.  An  original  writer  coins  an 
expressive  phrase.  While  it  is  still  fresh  and  vigorous, 
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it  is  quoted  by  lovers  of  good  phrases.  Then  it  is 
seized  on  by  pretentious  writers  as  an  added  decora- 
tion for  their  pages,  and  quotation  marks  disappear. 
Finally  it  becomes  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
lazy  and  uncritical,  who  lean  heavily  on  ready- 
made  combinations  of  noun  and  adjective,  verb  and 
adverb,  and  on  familiar  comparisons.  The  once 
bright  phrase  is  tarnished. 

The  occasional  use  of  a  trite  phrase  is  no  great 
matter;  but  if  hackneyed  expressions  pervade  a 
composition,  the  writing  is  stale  and  tedious. 

The  following  list  will  show  what  trite  expressions 
are  like,  and  may  open  some  students'  eyes  to  a 
hackneyed  phrase  or  two  that  they  have  been 
unconsciously  using: 


abreast  of  the  times 

acid  test 

along  these  lines 

the  American  scene 

anguish  of  despair 

ardent  admirer 

artistic  temperament 

at  one  fell  swoop 

at  the  parting  of  the  ways 

bated  breath 

bathed  in  tears 

beggars  description 

better  half 

better  late  than  never 

bloom  of  youth 

bosom  of  nature 


bountiful  repast 
breathless  silence 
brilliant  career 
brutally  frank 
budding  genius 
busy  as  a  bee 
but  it  was  not  to  be 
but  that  is  another  story 
came  the  dawn 
canopy  of  heaven 
captain  of  industry 
certain  air  of  distinction 
challenge  comparison 
close  to  nature 
community  of  interests 
consensus  of  opinion 
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considerably  the  worse  for 
wear 

conspicuous    by    his    ab- 
sence 

courage  of  his  convictions 

coverlet  of  snow 

cynosure  of  all  eyes 

dainty  tidbit 

dazzling  prospect 

dead  as  a  doornail 

deadly  earnest 

depth  of  winter 

depths  of  despair 

discreet  silence 

distance  lends  enchant- 
ment 

dominant  issue 

doomed  to  disappointment 

doting  parent 

downy  couch 

dull  thud 

eagle  eye 

ear-splitting  noise 

easier  said  than  done 

epoch-making  discovery 

equal  to  the  occasion 

fair  sex 

fatted  calf 

feathered  choir 

festive  board 

feverish  haste 

fiber  of  his  being 

field  of  endeavor 


filthy  lucre 

finger  of  scorn 

fleecy  clouds 

foeman  worthy  of  his  steel 

fond  parent 

force  of  circumstances 

fulsome  praise 

garden  spot 

genuine  impression 

gleaming  spires 

gloomy  depths 

glowing  cheeks 

goodly  number 

the  great  open  spaces 

green  with  envy 

gruesome  experience 

happy  pair 

heartfelt  thanks 

heart  of  nature 

heart's  content 

heavenly  day 

hotly  contested 

immortal  bard 

inferiority  complex 

infinite  sorrow 

in  the  public  eye 

iron  constitution 

irony  of  fate 

last  analysis 

last  but  not  least 

last  sad  rites 

lavish  profusion 

leave  severely  alone 
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limpid  stream 

logic  of  events 

long-felt  want 

lure  of  the  land,  city 

man  of  the  hour 

a  mere  song 

method  in  his  mad- 
ness 

midnight  oil 

mob  psychology 

more  easily  imagined  than 
described 

more    in    sorrow    than    in 
anger 

more  sinned  against  than 
sinning 

myriad  lights 

Napoleon  of  finance 

nick  of  time 

nipped  in  the  bud 

oceans  of  time 

one-hundred  per  cent 
American 

own  vine  and  fig  tree 

pageantry  of  life 

passed  away 

the  passing  show 

perfectly  splendid 

persistent  rumor 

personal  magnetism 

plunged  in  gloom 

poor  but  honest 

potent  factor 


powers  that  be 
profound  silence 
promising  future 
proud  possessor 
psychological  moment 
pure  as  the  driven  snow 
quivered  with  excitement 
ravishing  beauty 
replete  with  interest 
repressed  desires 
ruby  lips 
ruling  passion 
sadder  but  wiser 
sea  of  faces 
self-made  man 
shackles  of  ignorance 
shady  nook 
ship  of  state 
shining  orb 
sickening  thud 
silence  is  golden 
silence  reigned  supreme 
silvery  locks 
the  simple  life 
single  blessedness 
skeleton  in  the  closet 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just 
snow-capped  peaks 
social  consciousness 
the  soul  of  honor 
stagger  humanity 
starry  eyes 
strenuous  life 
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struggle  for  existence 
student  body 
sunny  South 
superhuman  efforts 
sweets  to  the  sweet 
swift  as  thought 
thunderous  applause 
too  full  for  utterance 
too  funny  for  words 
tree  standing  like  a  sentinel 
unearned  increment 
vale  of  sorrow 


vast  concourse 
velvet  lawn 
venture  a  suggestion 
walk  of  life 
watery  grave 
wave  of  enthusiasm 
waves  mountain  high 
wends  his  way 
when  my  ship  comes  in 
a  world  of  opportunity 
words  cannot  describe 
wrapped  in  mystery 


Unity.  1.  A  sentence  should  be  a  clear-cut  unit 
of  thought — that  is,  it  should  have  a  single  main 
idea.    See  page  40. 

2.  A  paragraph  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
one  main  topic  or  one  phase  of  a  subject.  See 
page  75. 

3.  A  composition  should  be  concerned  with  one 
main  subject.  Everything  included  in  the  com- 
position should  be  closely  related  to  this  subject 
and  should  contribute  to  its  development.  See 
page  116. 

Variety  in  sentences.  It  is  easy  to  go  on  repeat- 
ing the  same  construction  in  sentence  after  sentence. 
But  then  our  style  grows  monotonous.  To  guard 
against  monotony  we  must  vary  the  construction 
here  and  there.  Aids  to  securing  variety  are  sug- 
gested on  pages  66  to  70. 

In  a  good  plain  prose  style  the  reader's  attention 
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is  fixed  on  what  the  writer  is  saying.  In  a  monoto- 
nous style,  just  as  in  a  fancy  style,  the  reader  grows 
conscious  of  the  construction  of  the  sentences;  and 
his  attention  is  more  or  less  distracted  from  the 
subject-matter. 

Verb.  A  verb  is  a  word  used  to  say  something 
about  a  person,  place,  or  thing. 

Most  verbs  express  action: 

1.  We  hurried  home. 

2.  She  was  reading  a  book  of  poems. 

But  some  verbs  express  a  condition  or  state  of 
being : 

1.  This  book  is  three  days  overdue. 

2.  The  two  brothers  belong  to  different  fraternities. 

From  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  derived 
the  various  forms  which  express  tense,  person,  num- 
ber, voice,  and  mood.  These  forms  constitute  the 
conjugation  of  a  verb.  A  typical  conjugation  follows : 
The  verb  hide.    Principal  parts:  hide,  hid,  hidden. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD;  ACTIVE  VOICE 

Present  Tense  Past  Tense 

SINGULAR  PLURAL  SINGULAR  PLURAL 

1.  I  hide  we  hide  I  hid  we  hid 

2.  you  hide        you  hide  you  hid  you  hid 

3.  he  hides         they  hide  he  hid  they  hid 
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Future  Tense 

I  shall  hide  we  shall  hide 

you  will  hide  you  will  hide 

he  will  hide  they  will  hide 

Present  Perfect  Tense 

I  have  hidden  we  have  hidden 

you  have  hidden  you  have  hidden 

he  has  hidden  they  have  hidden 

Past  Perfect  Tense 

I  had  hidden  we  had  hidden 

you  had  hidden  you  had  hidden 

he  had  hidden  they  had  hidden 

Future  Perfect  Tense 

I  shall  have  hidden  we  shall  have  hidden 

you  will  have  hidden  you  will  have  hidden 

he  will  have  hidden  they  will  have  hidden 

The  progressive  forms  consist  of  the  present  par- 
ticiple combined  with  the  required  tense,  etc.,  of 
the  verb  to  he: 

Present:  I  am  hiding,  you  are  hiding,  etc. 
Past:  I  was  hiding,  you  were  hiding,  etc. 
Future:  I  shall  be  hiding,  you  will  be  hiding,  etc. 
Present   Perfect:  I   have   been   hiding,   you   have 

been  hiding,  etc. 
Past   Perfect:  I   had  been   hiding,   you   had   been 

hiding,  etc. 
Future  Perfect:  I  shall  have  been  hiding,  you  will 

have  been  hiding,  etc. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD;  PASSIVE  VOICE 
The  passive  voice  consists  of  the  past  participle 
combined  with  the  required  tense,  etc.,  of  the  verb 
to  he: 

Present:  I  am  hidden,  etc. 

Past:  I  was  hidden,  etc. 

Future  :  I  shall  be  hidden,  etc. 

Present  Perfect:  I  have  been  hidden,  etc. 

Past  Perfect:  I  had  been  hidden,  etc. 

Future  Perfect:  I  shall  have  been  hidden,  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

The  forms  of  the  subjunctive  mood  are  like  those 
of  the  indicative  except  that  the  subjunctive  has  only 
four  tenses — present,  past,  present  perfect,  and  past 
perfect — and  that  the  third  person  singular  in  the 
present  tense  does  not  end  in  s,  and  in  the  present 
perfect  tense  takes  the  auxiliary  have  instead  of  has: 
If  he  hide;  if  he  have  hidden.  But  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  is  rare  in  everyday  writing  except  in 
the  case  of  the  verb  to  he. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD 
Present  :  Singular  and  plural:  hide 

INFINITIVE 
Present:  to  hide.     Perfect:  to  have  hidden. 


PARTICIPLE 

Present:  hiding.      Past:  hidden.      Perfect: 
hidden 
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The  important  verb  to  he,  which  is  used  in  the 
conjugation  of  other  verbs,  is  very  irregular.  Its 
conjugation  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods 
is  as  follows: 


INDICATIVE  MOOD 

Present 

I  am 

we  are 

you  are 
he  is 

Past 

you  are 
they  are 

I  was 

we  were 

you  were 
he  was 

Future 

you  were 
they  were 

I  shall  be 
you  will  be 
he  will  be 

we  shall  be 
you  will  be 
they  will  be 

Present  Perfect 

I  have  been 
you  have  been 
he  has  been 

Past  Perfect 

we  have  been 
you  have  been 
they  have  been 

I  had  been 
you  had  been 
he  had  been 

we  had  been 
you  had  been 
they  had  been 

Future  Perfect 

I  shall  have  been 
you  will  have  been 
he  will  have  been 

we  shall  have  been 
you  will  have  been 
they  will  have  been 
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SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Present 

if  I  be  if  we  be 

if  you  be  if  you  be 

if  he  be  if  they  be 

Past 

if  I  were  if  we  were 

if  you  were  if  you  were 

if  he  were  if  they  were 

Present  Perfect 

if  I  have  been  if  we  have  been 

if  you  have  been  if  you  have  been 

if  he  have  been  if  they  have  been 

.   Past  Perfect 

if  I  had  been  if  we  had  been 

if  you  had  been  if  you  had  been 

if  he  had  been  if  they  had  been 

Voice.  A  verb  is  in  the  active  voice  when  it 
represents  its  subject  as  acting;  in  the  passive  voice 
when  it  represents  its  subject  as  being  acted  upon. 

Active  voice  :  They  manufacture  revolvers  in  Hart- 
ford. 
He  knocked  the  ball  over  the  fence. 
Passive  voice:  Revolvers  are  manufactured  in  Hart- 
ford. 
The  ball  was  knocked  over  the  fence. 

Wordiness.  Have  you  been  using  roundabout 
expressions? — "that   portion   of  the  human   family 
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sometimes  known  by  the  title  of  the  weaker  sex"; 
"the  stern  guardian  of  the  initial  sack." 

Have  you  been  using  words  that  needlessly  repeat 
ideas? — "popular  with  the  people";  "a  very  tall 
man,  six  feet  and  four  inches  in  height." 

Have  you  been  luxuriating  in  adjectives?  Some 
gushing  writers  supply  two  or  three  adjectives  with 
every  possible  noun.  It  is  always  dear  old  faithful 
John  who  loves  pretty  little  winsome  Mary — or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Have  your  sentences  been  overrun  by  clauses? 
Many  a  cumbersome  clause  can  be  condensed  into 
a  nimble  phrase.  "We  played  a  set  of  tennis,  and 
then  we  went  for  a  drive,  and  we  wanted  to  go  in 
swimming,  and  so  we  drove  to  Newport."  That 
sentence  contains  twice  as  many  words  as  are 
needed:  "After  a  set  of  tennis  we  drove  to  Newport 
for  a  swim." 

Do  you  lug  in  needless  details?  Does  the  simple 
statement  that  Hiram  was  bringing  in  a  wheelbarrow 
full  of  potatoes  from  the  garden  develop  into  some- 
thing like  this  when  you  take  hold  of  it? — "Hiram 
was  coming  in  from  the  garden  (that  bountiful 
source  of  good  things  for  the  table)  trundling  a  load 
of  freshly-dug  Pride  of  Maine  potatoes  in  the  old 
red  wheelbarrow  that  Uncle  Henry  had  bought  at 
Jackson's  Hardware  Emporium  in  Fonda  the  year 
that  Grandfather  Wilson's  favorite  bay  mare  died 
of  the  colic."    See  Prolixity. 

For  further  consideration  of  wordiness,  see  page  20. 
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Words  frequently  misused.  The  following  list  is 
for  reference  and  for  study.  It  contains  idioms  that 
are  often  violated,  words  that  through  some  simi- 
larity are  confused  in  meaning,  words  that  are  com- 
monly misunderstood,  a  few  provincialisms,  and  a 
number  of  other  words  that  seem  out  of  place  in 
formal  writing. 

Above.  Careful  writers  avoid  using  above  as  an  ad- 
jective, e.g.,  the  above  example,  the  above  statement. 
They  prefer  the  example  given  above  or  just  given,  the 
preceding,  or  foregoing,  example,  from  what  was  said 
above,  etc. 

Accept,  except.  To  accept  is  to  receive.  To  except  is 
to  leave  out  of  consideration,  exclude  from  a  statement, 
or  take  exception  to.  "I  cannot  accept  such  an  expensive 
present."  "I  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  following  state- 
ments, errors  excepted.'' 

Acceptance,  acceptation.  Acceptance  means  the  act 
of  accepting.  Acceptation  means  the  sense  in  which 
something,  particularly  a  word  or  expression,  is  under- 
stood. "My  acceptance  of  your  offer  depends  upon 
two  things."  "In  its  common  acceptation  the  word  has 
only  one  meaning." 

Access,  accession.  Access  denotes  admission  or  means 
of  admission;  accession,  arrival,  addition,  etc.:  "gain 
access  to  the  President,"  "the  passage  affords  access  to 
a  courtyard,"  "among  the  accessions  in  the  library  are 
a  thousand  volumes  of  .  .  .  ,"  "on  Edward's  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England." 

Accordance.  "In  accordance  with  (not  to)  your  in- 
structions." 
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According.     ''According  to  (not  with)  your  view." 

Account.  As  a  verb,  should  not  be  followed  by  as: 
"He  is  accounted  (not  accounted  as)  a  good  scholar." 

Ad.     Colloquial  for  advertisement. 

Addicted  to.  Should  be  followed  by  a  noun  or  gerund : 
addicted  to  drugs ,  addicted  to  lying. 

Adverse.  The  only  preposition  rightly  used  with  ad- 
verse is  to:  "The  prison  authorities  were  adverse  to 
(not  from)  the  reform." 

Advise.  Do  not  use  for  inform  or  tell.  "The  porter 
told  (not  advised)  me  that  the  train  was  late." 

Advocate.  As  a  verb,  should  be  followed  by  a  noun 
or  gerund:  "He  advocates  the  removal  of  all  telephone 
poles"  (not  that  all  telephone  poles  .  .  .  ). 

Affect,  effect.  To  affect  is  to  influence,  move,  con- 
cern. To  effect  is  to  produce  (a  result),  accomplish, 
bring  to  pass.  "A  fall  in  stocks  does  not  affect  his  busi- 
ness." "Irving  was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of 
Matilda  Hoffman."  "After  he  had  effected  his  purpose, 
he  returned  to  Kansas."  "We  must  rise  above  partisan- 
ship in  order  to  effect  this  reform." 

Aggravate.  Do  not  use  loosely  for  tease  or  provoke. 
"Johnny  was  teasing  (not  aggravating)  the  cat." 

Agree.    "I  agree  with  you."    "I  agree  to  your  terms." 

Ain't.    Do  not  use. 

All-around,  all-round.  The  first  is  incorrect;  the 
second  is  colloquial. 

All  ready,  already.  All  ready  means  entirely  pre- 
pared: "I  am  all  ready  to  start."  Already  means  by  this 
time,  previously:  "The  best  seats  were  already  occupied 
when  we  arrived." 

All  right.    The  form  alright  is  merely  bad  spelling. 
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All  the  .  .  .  Do  not  say  "This  is  all  the  farther  I  have 
read,"  "This  is  all  the  faster  I  can  walk."  Say  "This  is 
as  far  as  I  have  read,"  "This  is  as  fast  as  I  can  walk." 

All  together,  altogether.  "After  a  year  of  separation, 
here  we  are  all  together  again."  "You  are  altogether  too 
late  to  be  admitted." 

Allude.  To  allude  to  a  thing  is  to  suggest  it  indirectly: 
"When  you  spoke  of  fat  men,  were  you  alluding  to  me?" 
Do  not  confuse  with  refer,  which  means  to  mention  a 
thing  specifically:  "He  referred  to  a  well-known  passage 
in  Nansen's  Farthest  North.'" 

Allusion,  illusion.  Allusion  means  an  indirect  refer- 
ence; illusion,  an  error  of  vision,  etc. 

Alright.    See  All  right. 

Alternative.  Either  as  noun  or  adjective  alternative 
refers  to  the  choice  or  the  possibility  of  two  things.  Do 
not  use  alternative  if  there  is  a  choice  of  three  or  more 
things.  "He  was  given  the  choice  (not  alternative)  of 
being  shot,  hanged,  or  poisoned." 

Among.    See  Between. 

And.  Do  not  use  and  instead  of  to  with  an  infinitive. 
"Try  to  (not  and)  fasten  this  hook  for  me." 

Angry.  Angry  with  a  person;  angry  at  (rarely  about) 
a  thing.  "I  am  angry  with  you."  "I  am  angry  at  his 
delay." 

Anticipate.  Do  not  use  loosely  for  expect.  "I  expect 
him  to  arrive  (not  anticipate  his  arrival)  at  any  moment." 

As.  Not  a  substitute  for  that  or  whether.  "I  can't 
say  that  (not  as)  I  actually  saw  them." 

As  follows.  An  idiomatic  expression,  unaffected  by  a 
plural  subject  and  verb  preceding  it.  "The  orders  he 
ga.ve  were  as  follows''  {not  follow). 
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As  per.  Do  not  use.  "We  are  sending  the  goods  by 
express  in  accordance  with  (not  as  per)  your  instructions." 

Asset.  An  asset  is  any  item  of  property  available  for 
the  payment  of  debts  or  legacies.  Do  not  say  that  the 
fullback  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  team  unless  you  mean 
to  be  colloquial. 

At.  Should  not  be  used  with  where.  Not  ''Where 
was  I  at?''  but  ''Where  was  I?" 

At  about.  Omit  at  or  about.  "I  left  about  (not  at 
about)  nine  o'clock."  "I  left  at  nine  o'clock."  About 
indicates  the  time  approximately;  at  indicates  the  time 
more  definitely. 

Auto.    Colloquial. 

Avail.  In  the  sense  of  to  profit,  give  the  benefit  to, 
is  used  reflexively  with  of.  "\  will  avail  myself  of  your 
kind  offer."     "He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity." 

Awful,  awfully.  Slang  when  used  in  such  ways  as 
these:  "the  refreshments  were  awful,''  "an  awfully  nice 
man,"  "an  awfully  long  ride." 

Balance.  A  balance  is  (among  other  things)  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  credits  and  debits  in  an  account. 
Do  not  use  balance  in  place  of  remainder  or  rest.  "Some 
of  these  stamps  are  valuable;  the  rest  (not  balance)  are 
worthless." 

Bank  on.    Slang  for  rely  on  or  have  faith  in. 

Because.  Do  not  use  for  the  fact  that.  "The  fact 
that  (not  because)  they  are  late  does  not  concern  us." 
Because  should  never  introduce  a  substantive  clause. 

Being  as.  Do  not  use  for  since.  "Since  (not  being 
us)  we  are  all  here,  let  us  begin." 

Beside,  besides.  Beside  means  by  the  side  of ;  besides, 
in  addition  to,  moreover.     "The  miller  lives  beside  his 
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mill."  "Are  there  not  some  others  besides  those  you 
have  mentioned?" 

Between.  Best  used  of  two  persons  or  things.  Among 
is  the  proper  word  when  three  or  more  are  spoken  of. 
"The  property  was  equally  divided  between  the  two 
children."  "The  estate  was  equally  divided  among  the 
five  heirs." 

Both  .  .  .  and.  In  this  construction  as  well  as  must 
never  be  used  for  and.  ''Both  the  captain  and  (not  as 
well  as)  the  lieutenant  were  absent." 

Both,  each.  Both  means  the  one  and  the  other,  the 
two;  each,  the  members  of  a  group  considered  indi- 
vidually. ''Both  of  them  (two  persons  previously  men- 
tioned) were  at  the  meeting."  "Both  men  carried  rifles" 
(there  were  two  men).  "Each  man  was  armed  with  a 
rifle"  (there  were  two  or  more  men). 

But  what.  Do  not  use  in  place  of  that  or  but  that. 
"He  did  not  doubt  that  (not  but  what)  your  advice  was 
sound." 

Calculate.  Provincial  in  the  sense  of  plan,  think, 
expect,  etc. 

Can,  may.  Can  denotes  ability;  may,  permission  or 
possibility.  Never  use  can  in  asking  permission.  "May 
(not  can)  I  borrow  your  dictionary?" 

Cannot  help.  Should  be  followed  by  a  gerund,  not  by 
an  infinitive  with  but.  "I  cannot  help  laughing  (not 
but  laugh)  at  him." 

Cause.  The  construction  the  cause  of  .  .  .  was  should 
be  completed  by  a  predicate  substantive:  Wrong:  The 
cause  of  my  lateness  was  owing  to  {due  to,  on  account 
of,  etc.)  a  flat  tire.  Right:  The  cause  of  my  lateness 
was  a  flat  tire. 
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Certainly.  Do  not  habitually  use  certainly  as  a  mere 
intensive:  "I  certainly  like  ice  cream";  "they  certainly 
played  well";  'Ve  certainly  hope  you  will  come";  "I  am 
certainly  much  obliged." 

Charge.  In  the  sense  of  accused,  should  be  followed 
by  with.  "Melvin  is  charged  with  (not  of  or  for)  in- 
competence and  neglect." 

Claim.    Do  not  use  for  assert  or  maintain. 

Coincidence.  A  common  meaning  of  coincidence  is 
the  occurrence  of  two  more  or  less  similar  events  at  the 
same  time.  A  single  happening  cannot  be  a  coincidence. 
The  word  should  not  be  used  loosely  for  accident,  luck, 
fortune,  fate,  etc.  ''By  good  fortune  (not  a  fortunate 
coincidence)  I  took  the  wrong  turn  in  the  subway  and 
just  missed  the  St.  Louis  express.  Four  hours  later 
that  train  was  badly  wrecked." 

Complacent,  complaisant.  Complacent  means  serenely 
self-satisfied;  complaisant,  disposed  to  please. 

Complected.  A  rare  word,  meaning  interwoven. 
Used  provincially  for  complexioned. 

Comply.     "He  complied  with  (not  to)  my  request." 

Connect.  "The  ground  wire  is  connected  with  (not 
to)  a  water  pipe." 

Conservative.  Do  not  use  for  safe,  fair,  reasonable, 
sound.  "Before  building,  I  wish  to  get  a.  fair  (or  safe, 
not  conservative)  estimate  of  the  probable  cost." 

Considerable.  An  adjective,  not  an  adverb.  "They 
were  considerably  (not  considerable)  annoyed."  The  use 
of  considerable  as  a  noun  (He  made  considerable  in  the 
stock  market)  is  colloquial. 

Contemptible,  contemptuous.  Contemptible  means  held 
in  contempt;  contemptuous,  expressing  contempt. 
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Continual,  continuous.  Continual  means  repeated 
frequently,  occurring  in  close  succession.  Continuous 
means  without  ceasing.  A  child  with  a  whistle  might 
make  a  continual  noise.  To  one  standing  near  the  falls, 
the  roar  of  Niagara  would  be  continuous. 

Copy.  Copy  after  a  model;  copy  jrom  a  source. 
"When  Thoreau  was  a  young  man,  he  copied  after 
Emerson."     'T  copied  that  sentence /rom  a  book." 

Correspond.  One  thing  corresponds  to  another.  When 
we  exchange  letters  with  a  person,  we  correspond  with 
him. 

Credible,  creditable.  Credible  means  worthy  of  be- 
lief; creditable,  worthy  of  credit,  praiseworthy. 

Credit.  Do  not  use  loosely  for  credence,  which  means 
belief  or  trustful  acceptance.  "They  gave  no  credence 
(not  credit)  to  his  tale  of  horrors." 

Data.  As  the  plural  of  datum,  always  takes  a  plural 
verb. 

Deadly,  deathly.  Deadly  means  capable  of  causing 
death;  deathly,  resembling  death.  "Potassium  cyanide 
is  a  deadly  poison."     "Her  face  was  deathly  pale." 

Deal.  In  the  sense  of  discuss,  is  followed  by  with. 
"We  are  not  dealing  with  that  question  at  present."  In 
the  sense  of  bargain  or  business  arrangement,  deal  is 
colloquial. 

Decided,  decisive.  Decided  means  definite  or  beyond 
mistake,  doubt,  or  question.  Decisive  means  able  to 
decide,  final,  conclusive.  "Waterloo  was  a  decided  vic- 
tory for  the  Allies."  "Waterloo  was  also  a  decisive 
battle,  for  it  brought  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  an  end." 

Definite,  definitive.  Definite  means  well  defined,  clear, 
unmistakable;  definitive,  having  the  character  of  finality. 
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"Toward  the  end  of  his  life  Henry  James  prepared  a 
definitive  (not  definite)  edition  of  his  works." 

Differ.  In  the  sense  of  disagree,  is  followed  by  with: 
"I  differ  with  you  as  to  the  final  cost."  In  the  sense  of 
be  different,  differ  is  followed  by  from:  "This  coffee 
differs  from  the  sample." 

Different.  Should  be  followed  hy  from:  "My  copy  is 
different  from  yours." 

Dilemma.  A  person  is  in  a  dilemma  when  he  is  forced 
to  choose  one  evil  or  another.  Do  not  use  the  word 
loosely  for  difficulty. 

Directly.  Not  in  good  use  in  America  for  when  or 
as  soon  as.  ''As  soon  as  (not  directly)  you  see  him,  give 
the  signal." 

Disremember.    Not  in  good  use. 

Dissent.     "I  dissent /row  (not  with)  that  opinion." 

Don't.  A  contraction  of  do  not.  Should  not  be  used 
for  doesnt  in  the  third  person  singular.  "It  doesnt 
(not  dont)  matter." 

Dove.     In  the  sense  of  dived,  dove  is  colloquial. 

Due  to.  Errors  in  the  use  of  this  tricky  phrase  can 
be  avoided  by  using  it  only  when  due  has  a  noun  to 
modify.  Wrong:  He  died  suddenly,  due  to  pneumonia. 
(No  noun  for  due  to  modify.)  Right:  His  sudden  death 
was  due  to  pneumonia.  {Due  is  a  predicate  adjective 
modifying  death.) 

Never  use  due  to  for  because  of  or  on  account  of.  ''Be- 
cause of  (not  due  to)  my  near-sightedness  I  could  not 
read  the  sign." 

Each.    See  Both. 

Each  other.  Properly  used  of  two  persons ;  one  another 
is  correct  when   three  or  more  persons  are  involved. 
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"Clyde  and  Mabel  laughed  at  each  other.''  "The  three 
dogs  barked  joyously  at  one  another.'' 

Effect.    See  Affect. 

e.g.,  i.e.  Abbreviations  of  Latin  phrases.  E.g.  means 
"for  instance,"  and  is  used  to  introduce  an  example.  I.e. 
means  "that  is  to  say,"  and  introduces  another  way  of 
saying  a  thing.  I.e.  should  never  introduce  an  example. 
In  reading  aloud,  use  the  English  phrases  "for  instance" 
and  "that  is  to  say." 

Either.  Means  one  of  two,  or  the  one  or  the  other. 
Either  should  not  be  used  of  three  or  more  persons  or 
things.  ''Either  of  these  will  do  the  work"  {these  refers 
to  two).  ''Any  one  (not  either)  of  these  will  do  the 
work"   {these  refers  to  three  or  more). 

Elegant.  Avoid  such  misuses  as  an  elegant  time,  an 
elegant  pie,  an  elegant  ride,  etc. 

Emigrate,  immigrate.  Emigrate  means  to  leave  one's 
country  with  the  intention  of  living  in  another.  Immi- 
grate means  to  come  into  a  country  intending  to  settle 
there.  An  emigrant  is  one  who  is  leaving  his  country; 
an  immigrant,  one  who  is  entering  the  country  of  his 
adoption. 

Enthuse.    Not  in  good  use. 

Entrust.    See  Intrust. 

Equally  as.  Do  not  use;  omit  either  equally  or  as. 
"Martin  is  as  (not  equally  as)  proud  as  Snyder";  or, 
"Martin  and  Snyder  are  equally  proud." 

Estimation.  Do  not  use  loosely  for  opinion.  "Foot- 
ball, in  my  opinion  (not  estimation),  is  more  a  business 
than  a  sport." 

etc.  Should  never  be  coupled  with  and,  as  the  et 
of  etc.  is  a  Latin  word  meaning  and. 
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Exceeding (ly),  excessive  (ly).  These  words  differ  as 
very  great  or  very  much  differs  from  too  great  or  too  much. 
"An  exceedingly  tall  building  is  remarkably  or  extra- 
ordinarily tall."  "An  excessively  tall  building  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  profit,  usefulness,  or  safety." 

Except.    See  Accept. 

Exceptionable,  exceptional.  Exceptionable  means  open 
to  objection;  exceptional,  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Exit.     Exit  is  a  singular  verb.    The  plural  is  exeunt. 

Expect.  Do  not  use  for  suppose,  presume,  or  imagine, 
except  colloquially.  'T  suppose  (not  expect)  you  were 
glad  to  see  him."  Expect  always  points  forward  to  a 
future  event:  "I  expect  to  receive  a  check  today  or  to- 
morrow." 

Extra.  Do  not  use  loosely  for  exceptionally,  unusually, 
etc.  "Coming  home,  we  made  unusually  (not  extra) 
good  time." 

Farther,  further.  The  present  tendency  is  to  use 
farther  of  distances  only  and  to  use  further  when  distance 
is  not  in  question.  "I  have  never  h^^n  farther  east  than 
Denver."     ''Further  discussion  is  useless." 

Fatal,  fateful.  Fatal  is  used  in  the  sense  of  causing 
death,  literally  or  figuratively:  ''3.  fatal  accident";  'Jatal 
to  his  hopes."  Fateful,  i.e.,  fraught  with  fate,  may  be 
used  of  a  happy  fate  as  well  as  of  an  unhappy  one.  To 
say  that  the  meeting  of  Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomatox 
was  fateful  means  that  it  was  full  of  possibilities  of  good 
or  evil,  that  great  issues  hung  in  the  balance. 

Feasible.  Means  capable  of  being  done  or  accom- 
plished. Do  not  use  feasible  loosely  for  possible  in  the 
sense  of  may  happen  or  for  probable.  "Judging  by  early 
returns.  Hunter's  election  seems  probable"  {not  feasible). 
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Fewer.    See  Less. 

First-rate.  Properly  an  adjective.  Its  use  as  an  ad- 
verb meaning  "very"  or  "quite  well"  is  colloquial.  "He 
plays  very  well"  {not  first-rate) . 

Fix.    In  the  sense  of  repair  or  adjust,  fix  is  colloquial. 

Fixings.  In  the  sense  of  trimmings,  accompaniments, 
fixings  is  colloquial. 

Formally,  formerly.  Formally  means  in  a  formal 
manner ;  formerly ,  in  times  past. 

Former,  latter.  These  words  refer  to  one  of  two  per- 
sons or  things  mentioned.  Do  not  use  former  or  latter 
if  three  or  more  have  been  mentioned,  but  use  first  or 
last.  It  is  usually  clearer,  however,  to  repeat  a  noun 
than  to  use  former,  etc. 

Gentleman,  lady.  Useful  to  distinguish  persons  whose 
conduct  satisfies  a  high  standard  of  social  behavior; 
useful,  too,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  speaker 
or  writer.  But  these  words  should  not  invariably  be 
used  for  man  and  woman. 

Gentleman  friend,  lady  friend.    Now  hopelessly  cheap. 

Got.  Its  use  with  have  to  denote  possession  is  collo- 
quial.    "I  have  (not  have  got)  the  tickets  in  my  pocket." 

Had  better,  had  rather.    In  good  use. 

Had  ought.  Incorrect;  omit  had.  "I  ought  (not  had 
ought)  to  know  better." 

Hard,  hardly.  (1)  Hardly  is  almost  entirely  restricted 
in  meaning  to  scarcely.  For  all  other  adverbial  uses, 
prefer  hard:  "they  tried  hard'';  "it  went  hard  with 
them."  (2)  Do  not  use  hardly  with  a  negative  verb: 
"I  can  hardly  (not  can't)  hear  you." 

Have  got  to.    Colloquial  for  must  or  ought. 

Healthful,  healthy.     Healthful  is  best  used  of  what  is 
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wholesome  or  good  for  the  health;  healthy,  of  what  is  in 
a  state  of  health  or  vigor.  "Moderate  and  regular  exer- 
cise is  healthful  (not  healthy).'" 

How.  Do  not  use  for  that.  "I  read  in  the  paper  that 
(not  how)  a  man  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  fifteen- 
foot  boat." 

However,  whatever,  whoever.  Should  not  be  used  as 
interrogatives.     ''How  (not  however)  could  he  miss  it?" 

Human.  In  formal  writing  use  only  as  an  adjective, 
not  as  a  noun. 

If.  Do  not  use  for  whether  after  verbs  of  knowing, 
saying,  or  wondering.  ''No  one  knows  whether  (not  if) 
he  will  go  to  Chicago  or  stay  at  home." 

Illusion.    See  Allusion. 

Immigrate.    See  Emigrate. 

In,  into.  "He  is  in  the  house."  "He  walked  into  the 
house."     "He  ran  into  a  tree." 

In  back  of.  Omit  in.  "The  hills  hack  of  (not  in  hack 
of)  the  town  are  steep  and  rugged." 

Incredible,  incredulous.  Incredible  means  too  extra- 
ordinary and  improbable  to  win  belief.  Incredulous 
means  skeptical,  unbelieving;  or  showing  or  implying 
disbelief.  "What  you  say  is  incredible;  I  cannot  accept 
such  an  explanation."  "He  listened  with  an  incredulous 
smile  to  my  story  of  the  big  fish." 

Individual.  Properly  used  for  person  only  when  an 
individual  is  to  be  contrasted  with  society  or  with  a 
group  of  persons.  "In  a  democracy  the  rights  of  the 
individual  must  be  carefully  guarded."  "A  rough- 
looking  man  (not  individual)  opened  the  door." 

Ingenious,  ingenuous.  Ingenious  means  inventive, 
clever;  ingenuous ,  frank  and  trusting. 
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In  order  that.     Is  regularly  followed  by  may  or  wi 
"We  send  them  now  in  order  that  you   may  (not  can 
or  will)  have  them  before  Christmas." 

Inside  of.  Do  not  use  for  within  in  expressing  time. 
"I  shall  have  my  theme  written  within  (not  inside  of) 
an  hour." 

Intense,  intensive.  Intensive  is  opposed  to  extensive. 
In  its  commonest  meaning  it  denotes  concentration  of 
effort  on  a  small  field,  literally  or  figuratively.  Intensive 
should  not  be  used  loosely  for  intense,  which  means  in 
a  high  degree,  high-wrought,  very  earnest,  etc.  "in- 
tensive cultivation  of  the  soil";  "intense  heat";  "intense 
interest." 

Intrigue.  To  intrigue  is  to  carry  on  a  secret  love  affair 
or  to  engage  in  petty  scheming.  "It  interests  (not  in- 
trigues) me";  "It  makes  me  curious  (not  intrigues  me)''; 
"She  is  attractive  (not  intriguing)' ' \  "I  enjoyed  (not  was 
intrigued  by)  the  play";  etc.,  etc. 

Intrust.  We  intrust  something  to  a  person ;  we  intrust 
a  person  with  something.  "He  intrusted  the  care  of  his 
securities  to  me."  "He  intrusted  me  with  the  care  of  his 
securities." 

Its,  it's.  Its  is  the  possessive  of  it;  it's  is  a  contraction 
of  it  is. 

It  says.  Avoid  such  uses  as,  "It  says  in  the  paper 
that  Anderson  . . . ,"  "It  says  in  our  textbook  that,"  etc. 

Judicial,  judicious.  Judicial  relates  to  courts  and 
judges.  Judicious  means  showing  good  judgment.  A 
judicial  decision  is  one  made  by  a  judge;  di  judicious  de- 
cision is  one  showing  sound  judgment. 

Kind  of,  sort  of.  Colloquial  when  used  as  adverbs: 
"It  kind  of  hurt  her  feelings." 
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Kind  of  a,  sort  of  a.  Omit  a.  "What  kind  of  (not 
kind  of  a)  watch  was  it?" 

Lady.  Do  not  use  as  a  vocative  instead  of  madam. 
"Is  this  seat  engaged?"  "No,  madam  (not  lady).'' 
And  see  Gentleman. 

Lady  friend.     See  Gentleman  friend. 

Large,  largely.  After  the  verbs  bulk  and  loom,  use 
large.  "He  bulks  large  (not  largely)  in  his  own  estima- 
tion."   , 

Last,  latest.  While  the  meanings  of  these  words 
sometimes  overlap,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  broad 
distinction  between  them.  Last  commonly  means  that 
which  follows  all  others  (especially  of  the  same  sort). 
Latest  means  most  recent.  "Dickens's  last  novel  was 
The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.''  "Have  you  read  the 
latest  novel  of  the  war?"  (Other  novels  about  the  war 
will  no  doubt  be  published.) 

Latter.    See  Former. 

Laudable,  laudatory.  Laudable  means  praiseworthy; 
laudatory,  expressing  praise. 

Lay,  lie.  Lay  is  transitive;  its  principal  parts  are  lay, 
laid,  laid.  Lie  is  intransitive;  its  principal  parts  are  lie, 
lay,  lain. 

Learn.     Does  not  mean  teach. 

Leave.  Do  not  confuse  with  let.  ''Leave  the  room." 
''Let  me  go." 

Less.  Do  not  use  for  fewer.  Less,  as  opposed  to 
more,  means  "not  so  much"  and  refers  especially  to 
amount,  degree,  or  value;  fewer  means  "not  so  many" 
and  refers  particularly  to  number.  "There  were  fewer 
(not  less)  people  present  than  usual." 

Lest.     In  prose,  lest  should  be  followed  by  should, 
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"We  hurried  on,  lest  we  should  (not  would,  might,  or 
lest  we  he)  be  too  late." 

Liable,  likely.  Liable  emphasizes  exposure  to  some 
unpleasant  or  harmful  possibility.  Likely  emphasizes 
the  idea  of  probability.  Do  not  use  liable  to  express 
simple  probability.  "He  is  likely  (not  liable)  to  return 
at  any  moment."  "If  you  walk  too  near  the  edge,  you 
are  liable  to  fall  over." 

Like.  Do  not  use  like  in  place  of  as,  as  if,  or  as 
though  to  introduce  a  clause.  "He  did  exactly  as  (not 
like)  I  told  him."  "Mary  looks  as  if  (not  like)  she  had 
lost  her  last  friend."  Like  should  be  followed  by  a 
noun  or  pronoun,  never  by  a  clause.  "Jane  looks  like 
her  mother. ''     "This  hat  looks  like  mine.'' 

Listen.  Is  followed  by  to,  not  by  at.  Listen  to  (not 
at)  the  crickets.   * 

Loan.  As  a  verb,  loan  means  lending  money  at  in- 
terest. Do  not  use  loan  indiscriminately  for  lend. 
"Will  you  lend  (not  loan)  me  that  book  for  a  few  days?" 

Loose,  lose.  To  loose  means  to  free,  to  relax,  etc. 
To  lose  means  to  suffer  loss,  fail  to  win,  etc. 

Luxuriant,  luxurious.  Luxuriant  means  exuberant  in 
growth  or  display;  luxurious,  given  to,  or  ministering 
to,  luxury:  "luxuriant  grass,"  "luxurious  cushions." 

Mad.     Colloquial  for  angry. 

Many  a  .  .  .  Followed  by  a  singular  verb.  "Many 
a  vessel  has  grounded  here." 

Masterful,  masterly.  Masterful  means  strong-willed, 
imperious;  masterly,  expert,  skillful. 

May.    See  Can. 

Me.     Colloquial  in  "It  is  me,''  etc. 

Medium.  Do  not  use  as  an  adverb.  "The  buildings 
are  of  medium  height  (not  medium  high)." 
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Minus.  Do  not  use  for  without.  ''He  was  without  (not 
minus)  a  hat."- 

More  than  one.  Agrees  with  a  singular  noun  and 
takes  a  singular  verb.  ''More  than  one  man  has  vainly 
tried  to  scale  that  rock." 

Most.  Do  not  use  for  almost.  "We  are  almost  (not 
most)  there."  In  writing  dialect,  spell  the  clipped  form 
of  almost  properly:  'most. 

Mr.,  Mrs.  Should  be  followed  by  a  name,  never 
used  alone. 

Myself.  Do  not  use  for  /  or  me.  "Harry,  Ned,  and 
/  (not  myself)  own  a  canoe  together."  "She  invited 
Mabel  and  me  (not  myself)  to  go  with  her." 

Negotiate.  Colloquial  in  the  sense  of  overcome  a 
difficulty,  surmount  an  obstacle,  tackle  successfully,  etc. 
"My  car  could  not  climh  (not  negotiate)  the  hill." 

Neither.  The  correlative  of  neither  is  nor,  not  or. 
"He  would  neither  eat  nor  (not  or)  drink." 

New,  novel.  New  means  not  old;  novel,  unusual, 
strange,  or  new  and  striking.  "That  is  a  novel  way  of 
treating  a  new  hat." 

News.  Takes  a  singular  verb.  "No  news  is  good  news." 

Nice  and.    Colloquial. 

No  such  a.    Omit  a.  "There  is  no  such  person." 

Notorious.  Do  not  use  instead  of  famous  or  well- 
known,  for  notorious  means  of  bad  repute,  "a  famous 
statesman";  "a  well-known  lecturer";  "a  notorious 
gangster." 

Object.  A  gerund,  not  an  infinitive,  should  follow 
the  verb  object.  "I  object  to  paying  (not  pay)  more 
than  my  share." 

Oblivious.  Followed  by  of,  not  to.  "He  was  oblivious 
of  (not  to)  her  presence." 
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Observance,  observation.  Observance  denotes  an  act 
of  obedience  to  custom  or  duty;  observation,  a  perception 
of  a  fact.  "We  still  keep  up  the  old-fashioned  observance 
of  Memorial  Day."  "Keen  observation  is  necessary  to  a 
good  woodsman." 

Of.  Used  illiterately  for  have.  "It  might  have  (not 
of)  been." 

Off  of.    Omit  of.    "Ned  fell  off  (not  off  of)  the  ladder." 

Or.    See  Neither. 

Ought.    See  Had  ought. 

Outside  of.  Do  not  use  for  aside  from  or  except  for. 
''Aside  from  (not  outside  of)  the  eyes,  it  is  a  good  like- 
ness." 

Over  with.  Omit  with  in  such  a  construction  as  the 
following,  in  which  there  is  no  noun  for  with  to  govern: 
"Is  the  game  over  (not  over  with)?'' 

Pair.     Is  singular:  "three  pairs  (not  pair)  of  shoes." 

Part.  Part  from  means  go  away  from;  part  with 
means  give  up. 

Partake  of.  Do  not  use  for  eat.  "I  ate  (not  partook 
of)  a  hearty  dinner." 

Party.  Except  in  legal  documents  do  not  use  party 
for  person.  "Just  then  an  odd-looking  person  (not 
party)  interrupted  me." 

Per.  Do  not  use  for  a:  "seven  thousand  dollars  a 
(not  per)  year";  "fifty-four  hours  a  (not  per)  week." 
Use  per  only  with  other  Latin  words:  per  annum,  per 
diem,  per  cent. 

Per  cent.  Commonly  written  without  a  period.  Do 
not  run  the  two  words  together. 

Percentage.  Do  not  use  loosely  for  part  or  small 
part.  "The  patient  pays  only  a  small  part  (not  per- 
centage) of  the  cost." 
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Phenomenal.  Do  not  use  for  remarkable  or  extra- 
ordinary.   ''He  has  remarkable  (not  phenomenal)  ability." 

Phone.    Colloquial. 

Photo.    Colloquial. 

Plenty.  "Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  (not  plenty) 
gasoline." 

Possible,  probable.  When  we  say  that  a  certain 
action  is  possible,  we  mean  that  it  can  take  place;  but 
we  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
occur.  When  we  say  that  it  is  probable,  we  mean  that 
it  is  likely  to  happen,  that  we  have  some  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  will  happen.  What  is  probable  lies 
somewhere  between  what  is  possible  and  what  is  certain. 

Practical,  practicable.  Practical,  as  opposed  to  theo- 
retical, means  useful  or  valuable  in  practice  or  action, 
adapted  to  actual  conditions.  Practicable  means  capable 
of  being  put  into  practice.  A  practical  plan  is  one  that 
promises  to  be  useful.  A  practicable  plan  is  one  that 
can  be  put  in  operation. 

Precede,  proceed.  Precede  means  to  go  before;  pro- 
ceed, to  continue,  to  result  from,  etc. 

Prefer.    We  prefer  one  thing  to  another. 

Prejudice.  We  have  a  prejudice  against  something, 
or  in  favor  of  something. 

Premier.  Do  not  use  pompously  for  first.  "This  is 
her  first  (not  premier)  appearance  in  Los  Angeles." 

Probable.  Unlike  possible  and  likely,  probable  should 
never  be  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

Prohibit.  "We  are  prohibited  from  doing  (not  to  do) 
something." 

Propensity.  "He  has  a  propensity  to  read,  or  for  (not 
of)  reading,  in  bed." 

Proportion.      Do   not  use  loosely   for  part,   number^ 
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most,  etc.  ''Most  (not  the  greater  proportion)  of  our 
students  are  Calif ornians."  "A  part  (not  proportion)  of 
the  day  should  be  given  to  exercise." 

Proposition.  Do  not  use  loosely  for  proposal,  problem, 
task,  job,  undertaking,  occupation,  trade,  opponent,  possi- 
bility, prospect,  area,  field,  method,  experiment. 

Providing.  Do  not  use  as  a  conjunction  for  provided 
that.  "I  will  do  my  part  provided  that  (not  providing) 
he  does  his." 

Quite  a  .  .  .  ''Quite  a  few,'"  "quite  a  little,''  "quite  a 
number,'"  "quite  a  while,'"  etc.,  are  colloquial. 

Quite  some.  Do  not  use.  "I  have  not  seen  him  for 
a  long  (not  quite  some)  time." 

Raise.  Crops,  cattle,  poultry,  etc.,  are  raised — but 
not  human  beings.  "I  was  brought  up  (or  I  grew  up, 
but  not  was  raised)  in  Montana." 

Real.  Do  not  use  for  very.  "She  was  very  (not  real) 
kind." 

Reason.  Do  not  complete  the  reason  is  with  a  clause 
or  phrase  beginning  with  because;  use  a  relative  clause 
beginning  with  that.  "The  real  reason  that  he  was 
transferred  was  that  (not  because)  he  flirted  with  the 
colonel's  wife." 

Refer.    See  Allude. 

Reference.     Say  with  reference  to,  not  in  reference  to. 

Regard.  In  the  sense  of  consider,  is  best  followed  by 
as.    "I  regard  that  as  a  dangerous  precedent." 

Regards.  When  referring  to  something,  say  either 
with  regard  to  or  as  regards,  but  not  with  regards  to: 
"with  regard  (not  regards)  to  the  plan  of  which  you 
spoke  .  .  .  ." 

Remember  of.  Omit  of.  "I  remember  (not  remember 
of)  telling  you  that." 
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Respect.    Say  with  respect  to,  not  with  respect  of. 

Respective,  respectful.  Respective  no  longer  means 
respectful.  *'He  was  respectful  (not  respective)  to  his 
elders."  "They  returned  to  their  respective  lodgings 
(i.e.,  each  went  to  his  own  particular  lodging)." 

Reverend.  Put  the  before  Reverend;  never  place  a  sur- 
name immediately  after  Reverend.  Wrong  :  The  Reverend 
Smith;  Reverend  John  Smith.  Right:  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Smith;  The  Reverend  John  Smith. 

Salary,  wages.  Salary  is  usually  reckoned  by  the 
year,  and  is  seldom  paid  oftener  than  once  a  month. 
Wages  are  commonly  reckoned  by  the  hour,  day,  or 
week.  Wages,  rather  than  salary,  denotes  the  pay 
given  for  manual  or  mechanical  labor.  ''The  treasurer's 
salary  (not  wages)  is  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

Same.  Do  not  use  as  a  pronoun.  *'We  will  mail 
them  (not  same,  or  the  same)  immediately." 

Scarcely  .  ,  .  After  scarcely  do  not  use  than  for 
before  or  when.  "We  had  scarcely  finished  dinner  when 
(not  than)  in  came  Mr.  Wiggins."     See  hardly  (2). 

School.     If  you  mean  college,  do  not  say  school. 

Second  (-)  hand.  *T  heard  the  story  at  second  hand.'' 
"The  second-hand  of  my  watch  is  broken."  "He  deals 
in  secondhand  (not  secondhanded)  clothing." 

Seldom  ever,  seldom  or  ever.  Say  seldom  if  ever,  or 
seldom  or  never. 

Shall,  will.    To  express  simple  futurity  say: 

I  shall  go  we  shall  go 

you  will  go  you  will  go 

he  will  go  they  will  go 

That  is,  use  shall  in  the  first  person  and  will  in  the 
second  and  third  persons. 
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To  express  determination,  promise,  decision,  threat, 
conviction,  say: 

I  will  go  we  will  go 

you  shall  go  you  shall  go 

he  shall  go  they  shall  go 

That  is,  use  will  in  the  first  person  and  shall  in  the 
second  and  third  persons. 

Size,  sized.  Do  not  use  the  noun  size  as  an  adjective. 
"She  wears  a  very  small  sized  (not  size)  shoe." 

So.  Do  not  use  as  a  mere  intensive — the  "feminine 
so."  "We  are  greatly  (not  so)  pleased  with  our  new 
house."     "He  is  very  (not  so)  thin." 

So  long.    Colloquial  for  good-hy. 

Sociable,  social.  A  person  who  is  companionable, 
who  enjoys  mingling  and  conversing  with  others,  is 
sociable.  That  which  pertains  to  society  in  general  or 
has  to  do  with  the  relations  between  human  beings  is 
social.  "Jackson  is  a  friendly  and  sociable  (not  social) 
fellow."  "In  a  plutocracy,  social  position  is  determined 
by  wealth." 

Some,  (l)  Properly  used  as  an  adverb  only  before  num- 
bers. ''Some  twenty  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the 
fire."    "I  feel  somewhat  (not  some)  better  this  morning." 

Some.  (2)  Do  not  use  for  emphasis.  "He  is  an  expert 
(not  some)  horseman."  "He  is  an  interesting  (not  some) 
lecturer." 

Sort.    See  Kind. 

Sort  of.    See  Kind  of. 

Statue,  statute.  A  statue  is  a  piece  of  sculpture;  a 
statute  is  a  law. 

Strata.    Is  the  plural  of  stratum. 
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Such.  Do  not  use  for  this,  that,  those,  them,  it.  "I 
have  some  Concord  grapes.  Do  you  like  them  (not 
such)r' 

Such  ...  as.  A  relative  clause  following  such  should 
be  introduced  by  as,  not  by  who,  which,  or  that.  "You 
will  be  asked  to  perform  only  such  duties  as  (not  that) 
are  becoming  to  an  officer." 

Superior.  One  person  or  thing  is  superior  to  (not 
than)  another. 

Suspect.  Do  not  use  for  expect.  We  expect  when  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  an  event  will  take 
place.  We  suspect  when  we  doubt  the  truth  of  some- 
thing, or  mistrust,  or  believe  in  someone's  guilt  without 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  it.  "I  expect  to  graduate 
in  June."  "I  suspect  that  the  whole  document  is  a 
forgery."     "I  suspect  him  of  lying." 

Sympathize.  We  sympathize  with  a  person,  not  for 
him. 

Take  and.  Provincial.  Say  "He  threw  a  stone,"  not 
"He  took  and  threw  a  stone." 

Tasty.    'Colloquial  in  the  sense  of  tasteful. 

That.  Do  not  use  as  an  adverb  in  place  of  so.  "It 
is  so  (not  that)  hard  that  I  cannot  cut  it." 

That  there,  those  there.    Do  not  use;  omit  there. 

This.  As  an  adverb,  this  is  colloquial.  "I  never 
climbed  so  (not  this)  high  before." 

This  here,  these  here.    Do  not  use;  omit  here. 

To.  Do  not  use  for  at.  "Uncle  John  was  at  (not  to) 
home." 

Transpire.  Colloquial  in  the  sense  of  happen.  "What 
took  place  (not  transpired)  at  the  meeting?" 

Treat.     In  the  sense  of  discuss,  should  be  followed 
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by  of.  "Hudson  treats  of  (not  on)  birds  and  reptiles  as 
well  as  of  men  and  women." 

Try  and.  Do  not  use  for  try  to.  "Try  to  (not  try 
and)  remember  this." 

Tyrannize.     "One  man  tyrannizes  over  another." 

Unbeknown (st).     No  longer  in  good  use. 

Unequal.  "A  man  may  be  unequal  to  (not  for)  his 
task." 

Unique.  Should  never  be  qualified,  as  it  means  with- 
out an  equal  or  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Do  not  say 
quite  unique,  most  unique,  etc. 

Until,  till.  Do  not  use  for  before  or  when.  "I  had 
been  there  but  a  few  minutes  when  (not  until)  the  door 
was  quickly  opened." 

Up  to.    Slang  in  "It's  up  to  you." 

Various.  Do  not  use  as  a  pronoun.  "The  room  was 
crowded  with  sailors;  many  (or  some,  but  not  various) 
of  them  were  evidently  tipsy." 

Verbal.  Means  expressed  in  words,  either  spoken  or 
written.  If  an  unwritten  promise  or  agreement  is 
meant,  oral  is  more  precise  than  verbal. 

Very.  Should  not  be  used  alone  to  modify  a  past 
participle.  "He  appeared  very  much  (or  very  greatly, 
but  not  very)  provoked." 

Viz.  Means  namely.  It  is  used  to  introduce  particu- 
lars that  follow  a  general  statement.  "There  were 
two  men  in  the  relief  party  upon  whom  I  mainly 
depended,  viz.,  James  Anderson  and  Morton  Johnson." 

Wages.     See  Salary. 

Wait.     Wait  for  a  train ;  wait  on  a  customer. 

Ways.  Is  plural;  do  not  use  for  way.  "We  are  a 
long  way  (not  ways)  from  home." 
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What.  Do  not  use  what  in  place  of  who,  which,  or 
that.  "The  knife  that  (not  what)  you  lent  me  has  dis- 
appeared." 

Where.  Do  not  use  for  that.  "I  saw  in  yesterday's 
paper  that  (not  where)  a  steer  had  been  lassoed  on 
Broadway." 

Where  ...  to.  Omit  to.  ''Where  are  we  going?" 
and  not  ''Where  are  we  going  to?'' 

— where.  Do  not  add  5  to  adverbs  ending  in  where: 
somewhere,  not  somewheres. 

Which.  Should  not  be  used  to  refer  to  persons. 
"Soldiers  who  (not  which)  have  been  under  fire  ..." 

While.  Do  not  use  for  and.  "A  comfortable  chair 
was  placed  near  the  fire,  and  (not  while)  beside  it  stood 
a  bridge  lamp." 

Without.  A  preposition;  do  not  use  for  the  con- 
junction unless.  "\  will  not  come  unless  (not  without) 
he  comes."     'T  will  not  come  without  him." 

Would  have.  Do  not  use  for  had  in  conditional 
clauses.  "If  he  had  (not  would  have)  worn  his  overcoat, 
he  would  not  have  caught  cold." 

Write.  May  be  followed  immediately  by  an  in- 
direct object  when  a  direct  object  is  present  also:  "I 
will  write  him  your  decision"  {him  being  the  indirect 
object;  decision,  the  direct  object).  When  there  is 
no  direct  object,  the  indirect  object  should  be  preceded 
by  to:  "I  will  write  to  him  soon"  (not  write  him).  "She 
wrote  to  me  (not  wrote  me)  from  Paris." 

You.  Though  it  may  be  singular  in  meaning,  you 
is  always  grammatically  a  plural.  You  was  is  therefore 
incorrect 
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Words 


Choice,  244 

appropriateness,  231 

colloquialisms,  247 

contractions,  261 

figures  of  speech,  275 

fine  writing,  276 

trite  phrases,  347 
Misuse,  289 

idiom,  279 

shall  and  will,  325 

words  frequently  misused, 
358 


Wordiness,  356 

excessive  predication,  271 
prolixity,  316 

Repetition,  322 

Cramped  vocabulary,  263 

Faulty  omissions,  273 

Spelling,  rules  for,  328 
plurals  of  nouns,  307 
compound  words,  260 
words  frequently  misspelled, 
332 

Numbers,  298 


Sentences 


Unity,  351 

comma  blunder,  257 
half  sentence,  277 

Coherence,  247 
sequence,  325 
dangling  modifier,  263 
squinting  modifier,  336 
reference  of  pronouns,  321 
shifts  in  construction,  327 
co-ordinate,  261 

parallel  construction,  301 
faulty  co-ordination,  272 


subordination,  339 

subordinate  relations,  337 
Ambiguous,  229 
Obscure,  301 
Variety,  351 
Choppy,  245 
Sprawling,  336 
Emphasis,  269 

periodic,  305 
Ellipsis,  268 

Sentence,  definition  and  kinds 
of,  323 


Grammar 


Parts  of  speech,  304 
adjective,  227 

comparison,  257 
adverb,  227 

comparison,  259 


conjunction,  261 
co-ordinating,  262 
subordinating,  339 

interjection,  281 

noun,  293 
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preposition,  312 

pronoun,  317 

verb,  352 

conjugation,  352 
mood,  290 
tense,  341 
voice,  356 
transitive,  347 
auxiliary  verb,  232 
finite  verb,  276 
participle,  303 
infinitive,  280 
gerund,  277 
principal  parts,  313 
linking  verb,  285 
x\greement,  228 
Case,  240 


Period,  304 
Comma,  249 

needless  commas,  291 
Semicolon,  322 
Colon,  248 
Dash,  265 
Quotation  marks,  319 

Abbreviations,  225 
Capitals,  236 
Italics,  282 
Manuscript,  286 


Unity,  351 


Unity,  351 


Grammar  (Continued) 

Number,  294 
Essential  modifier,  269 
Sentence  element,  325 

subject,  337  * 

predicate,  312 

object,  301 

predicate  adjective,  312 

predicate  nominative, 
312 

substantive,  340 

phrase,  305 

clause,  245 
Antecedent,  229 
Appositive,  230 
Articles,  231 
Expletive,  272 
Double  negative,  267 

Punctuation 

Question  mark,  318 
Exclamation  point,  272 
Apostrophe,  229 
Hyphen,  278 
Parentheses,  302 
Brackets,  235 
Ellipsis  marks,  269 

Good  Form 

Numbers,  298 
Syllabication,  340 
Borrowings,  232 

Paragraphs 

Coherence,  247 
sequence,  325 

Composition 

Coherence,  247 
sequence,  325 


INDEX 


Abbreviations,  225 

Absolute  construction,  292 

Absolute  phrase,  306 

Abstract  noun,  293 

Accusative  case,  243 

Acknowledging  quoted  matter, 
see  Borrowings 

Active  voice,  356 

Adaptation  of  writing  to  readers, 
132 

Address,  noun  of,  250 

Address  of  a  business  letter,  214, 
217 

Adjectival  clause,  247 

Adjective,  227;  adjective  clause, 
247;  regular  and  irregular 
comparison  of  adjectives,  257; 
faulty  omission  of,  273 ;  verbal, 
303 

Aojective,  compound,  227 

Adjectives,  comparison  of,  257 

Adverb,  227;  adverb  clause, 
247;  adverb  clause  set  off  by 
comma,  253;  comparison  of 
adverbs,  259;  adverbs  irregu- 
lar in  comparison,  259;  ad- 
verbs that  should  not  be 
compared,  260;  faulty  omis- 
sion of,  273 

Adverbial  clause,  247 

Adverbs,  comparison  of,  259 

Agreement:  of  verb  with  sub- 
ject; of  pronoun  with  ante- 
cedent; of  appositive  with  its 
substantive;  of  demonstrative 
adjective  with  its  substantive, 
228 

ainH,  261 


Alterations  In  manuscript,  see 
Manuscript  (7),  287 

Ambiguity,  52,  229 

ampersand,  227 

an,  before  some  words  beginning 
with  ^,  231 

Analysis  of  a  subject,  141 

and  (&),  226 

and,  habit,  66;  no  comma  in 
series  joined  by,  252 

and  so  forth,  226 

Antecedent :  misleading  words 
between  it  and  pronoun,  55; 
one  definite  antecedent,  57; 
pronoun  agreement  with,  228, 
229,  294,  321;  when  it  is 
plural,  297 

Apostrophe,  229 

Apposition,  229 

Appositive:  agreement  with  its 
substantive,  229;  punctuation 
with,  250 

Appositives,  case  of,  244 

Appropriate  diction,  231 

Argument:  purpose,  192;  propo- 
sitions, 192;  main  issues,  193 
tact  in,  197 

Arrangement,  principles  of,  140 
five  common  methods  of,  87 
141;  in  descriptive  exposition 
164 

Articles,  231 

Articulation  in  paragraphs,  104; 
in  compositions,  148 

as,  case  required  after  it  in  ellip- 
tical clauses,  242 

Auxiliary  verb,  232;  conjugation 
of,  352 
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barely,  in  double  negative  con- 
struction, 267 

Bibliography,  working,  186 

Body  of  a  business  letter,  215 

Books,  finding  the  right,  186; 
italics  for  names  of,  282 

Borrowings,  232 

Brackets,  235 

Business  letters,  213 

but,  in  double  negative  construc- 
tion, 267 

Capitalization,  236 

Case,  240;  case  forms  (nouns  and 
pronouns),  241;  nominative, 
242;  accusative,  243;  geni- 
tive, 243;  case  of  appositive, 
244 

Cause  and  result,  order  of,  48, 
88,  141 

Cause,  relations  of,  338 

Choice  of  words,  244 

Choppy  sentences,  66-70,  245; 
see  also  Subordinate  relations 
and  Subordination 

Clause,  245;  principal,  246;  sub- 
ordinate introductory  clause 
set  off  by  comma,  253,  255; 
:  opposing  clauses  set  off  by 
comma,  256 

Clauses,  needless,  20 

Clearness  in  thought  of  para- 
graph a  result  of:  time  order, 
87;  space  order,  87;  general 
and  particular,  87;  cause  and 
result,  88;  order  of  conven- 
ience, 87 

Close  of  letter,  236 

Coherence,  in  sentences,  47;  in 
paragraphs,  83,  247;  in  com- 
positions, 140 


Coinages,  17 

Collective   noun:    defined,    293; 
number  of,  294 

Colloquial  language,  14 

Colloquialism,  247 ;  typical  speci- 
mens, 247 

Colon,  248 

Comma,  uses  of,  249 

Comma  blunder,  34,  257 

Commas,  needless,  291 

Common  noun,  293 

Common  tenses,  341 

Comparison:  of  adjectives,  257; 
of  adverbs,  259 

Comparison,  relations  of,  338 

Complete  predicate,  312 

Complete  subject,  337 

Completeness  in  a  composition, 
117 

Complex  sentence,  260,  324 

Complimentary  close,  216 

Composition:  defined.  111;  selec- 
tion of  details,  116;  adaptation 
to  readers,  132;  arrangement 
of  parts,  140;  articulation  be- 
tween parts,  148;  proportion 
154;  exposition  (descriptive) 
162;  exposition  (process),  167 
exposition  of  ideas,  170;  re 
ports,  185;  argument,  192 
description,  198;  narration 
204;  business  letters,  213 
social  letters,  219 

Compound  -  complex    sentence, 
260,  324 

Compound  noun,  293 

Compound  predicate,  32,  312 

Compound  sentence,  260,  324 

Compound  subject,  31,  337 

Compound  words,  260 

Concession,  relations  of,  338 


INDEX 
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Concreteness,  in  description, 
199;  in  exposition,  177 

Condition,  relations  of,  338 

Condition,  subjunctive  in,  291 

Conditional  clause,  327 

Conjugation  of  to  hide,  352;  of  to 
he,  355 

Conjunction,  faulty  omission  of, 
274 

Conjunctions,  261 

Contractions,  261 

Contrary  to  fact  wish,  subjunc- 
tive with,  291 

Convenience,  order  of,  88 

Co-ordinate,  261 

Co-ordinate  elements,  comma 
with,  251 

Co-ordinating  conjunctions,  262 

Co-ordination,  excessive,  49; 
proper,  50;  faulty,  272 

Correlatives,  262 

Cramped  vocabulary,  263 

Dialogue,  quotation  marks  in, 
319 

Dangling  modifier  (participles, 
gerunds,     elliptical     clauses), 

-    263 

Dash,  uses  of  265;  position  with 
quotation  marks,  320 

Demonstrative  adjectives,  266 

Demonstrative  pronouns,  266 

Dependent  clause,  see  Sub- 
ordinate clause 

Description:  aim  of,  198;  con- 
creteness in,  199;  selection 
of  details,  200;  specific  words 
in,  199;  singleness  of  effect, 
201 

Descriptive  exposition:  charac- 
teristics,   162;    purpose,    163; 


arrangement,  164 ;  classifica- 
tion of  details,  164 

Determination  or  volition,  to 
express,  326 

Development  of  a  topic:  need  of, 
94;  by  details,  95;  by  contrast, 
97;  by  enumeration,  101 

Diction;  appropriate,  14;  pomp- 
ous, 22;  fresh,  24;  trite,  24; 
varied,  24 

Dictionaries,  how  to  use,  2,  10, 
16 

Digressions,  122 

Direct  object,  301 

Direct  quotation,  232,  267 

Division  of  a  word  at  end  of  line, 
340 

Divisions  of  a  subject,  141 

don't,  cause  of  grammatical 
error,  261 

Double  negative,  267 

Ellipsis,  correct,  confusing,  and 
ungrammatical,  268 

Ellipsis  marks,  269 

Elliptical  clauses  of  comparison 
with  than  or  as,  242 

Elliptical  sentences,  35 

Emphasis  in  sentences,  62,  269; 
in  paragraphs,  88 

Emphasis,  italics  for,  282 

Essential  modifier,  269 

etc.,  and  so  forth,  226 

Euphony,  64,  270 

Exact  word,  finding  the,  10 

Excessive  co-ordination,  49 

Excessive  detail,  316 

Excessive  predication,  271 

Exclamation  point,  272 ;  when  no 
comma  is  used  after,  255 ;  posi- 
tion with  quotation  marks,  320 
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Expletive,  272 

Exposition:  see  Descriptive  ex- 
position, Exposition  of  ideas. 
Process  exposition,  and  Chap- 
ter IV,  passim 

Exposition  of  ideas:  aim,  170; 
planning,  171;  central  idea, 
172;  outline,  172;  explaining 
general  ideas,  177 

Fact-finding,  186 

False  series,  53 

Faulty  co-ordination,  272 

Faulty  omissions,  273 

Figures,  when  and  when  not  to 

use,  299,  300 
Figures  of  speech,  275 
"Fine  writing,"  23,  276 
Finite  verb,  276 
Footnotes,  288 
Foreign  plurals,  310 
Foreign  words  and  phrases,  283 
Formal  social  notes,  219 
Fragmentary  sentence,  277 
Future  perfect  tense,  344 
Future  tense,  343 

General  and  particular,  order  of, 

87 
General    ideas,    explanation    of, 

177 
Genitive  case,  see  under  Case, 

240 
Gerund,  277 
Gerundive  phrase,  306 
Grammatical  patterns,  31 

Half  sentence,  34,  277 
Handwriting,  287 
hardly,  in  double  negative  con- 
struction, 267 


Heading  of  business  letter,  213 
Historical  present,  342 
Hyphen,  278 

Idioms,  279;  list,  358-381 

Imperative  mood,  290 

Impropriety,  8 

Incomplete  sentence,  277 

Indefinite  pronoun:  case  forms 
of,  242;  agreement  of  ante- 
cedent with,  294;  agree- 
ment with  verb,  297;  listed, 
317 

Indention,  for  paragraphs,  287 

Independent  clause,  see  Prin- 
cipal clause 

Indicative  mood,  290;  typical 
conjugation  of,  352 

Indirect  object,  301 

Indirect  quotation,  234 

Infinitive,  280 

Infinitive  phrase,  306 

Informal  social  notes,  219 

Inside  address  of  a  business  let- 
ter, 214 

Intensive  pronoun,  318 

Interjection,  281;  comma  with, 
250 

Interrogative  pronoun,  318 

Intransitive  verb,  347 

Inversions,  253 

Irregular  adjective,  258 

Irregular  adverbs,  259 

Irregular  verbs,  313;  principal 
parts  of,  314 

Irrelevant  details,  121,  316 

it,  as  an  expletive,  272 

Italics,  282 

it  is,  to  precede  a  singular  noun, 
298 

it's  me,  285 
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Kernel  of  predicate,  32 
Kernel  of  subject,  31 

Letters:    business,    213;    social, 

.219;  personal,  221 
Library,  how  to  use,  186 
Link  words,  105,  108 
Linking  verb,  285 
Logical  relations  of  sentence  ele- 
ments, 49 

Main  issues  in  argument,  193 
Manuscript,  286 
Metaphor,  275 

Misuse   of   words,    289;   list   of 
words  frequently  misused,  358 
Mixed  figures,  276 
Modifier,  essential,  269 
Modifiers  of  sentence,  33 
Modifiers,  position  of,  55 
Modify,  290 
Mood,  290 

Narration:  uses  of,  204;  nar- 
rative topic,  205;  unity  in, 
205;  selection  of  material,  207; 
movement,  209 

Needless  commas,  291 

Nominative  absolute,  292;  com- 
ma with,  251 

Nominative  case,  240 

Non-essential  adjectival  clause, 
251 

Non-essential  adverb,  251 

Non-essential  (non-restrictive) 
elements,  250 

Non-essential  modifier,  269 

Non-essential  participial  phrase, 
251 

Non-essential  prepositional 
phrase,  251 


Non-restrictive  modifier,  see 
Non-essential  modifier 

Note-taking,  188 

Noun:  defined,  293;  plurals  of, 
307 

Noun  clause,  245 

Noun,  faulty  omission  of,  274 

Noun  of  address,  250 

Number:  of  pronouns,  294;  of 
verbs,  295 

Numbers,  298 

Object,  301 

Obscure  sentences,  301 

Omissions:  of  letter  or  figures, 
230;  faulty,  273 ;  see  also  Ellip- 
sis 

Opposing  clauses,  256 

Order:  in  paragraphs,  83;  in 
compositions,  140 

Order  of  convenience,  88 

Outline,  making  an,  143;  172 

Overcrowded  sentences,  41 

Paragraphing:  theory  of,  77, 
149;  rule  for,  80 

Paragraphs:  unity,  75;  coher- 
ence, 83;  related  details,  83 
sequence  of  thought,  84 
movement,  88;  emphasis,  88 
methods  of  development,  94 
topic  sentence,  position  of, 
102;  articulation,  104;  in  busi- 
ness letters,  215 

Parallel  construction,  301 

Parentheses,  302 

Parenthetical  elements,  250 

Participial  phrase,  306 

Participial  preposition,  303 

Participle,  303,  347 

Parts  of  speech,  304 
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Passive  voice,  356 

Past    participle,    see    Principal 

parts,  313,  314;  347 
Past  perfect  tense,  344 
Past  tense,  342 
Perfect  participle,  347 
Period:   uses   of,    304;    position 

with  quotation  marks,  321 
Period  fault,  see  Half  sentence, 

277 
Periodic  sentence,  305;  value  of, 

64 
Personal  letters,  221 
Personal  pronouns,  317 
Personification,  240,  244 
Phrases,  305;  kinds  of,  306 
Place,  relations  of,  338 
Planning,    135,    171;   advantage 

of,  142,  147 
Plural,   of    figures,   letters,   and 

words  spoken    of    as    words, 

230 
Plural  of  nouns,  307 
Plurals,  foreign,  310 
Poetry,  capitalization  in,  240 
Point  of  view  in  the  sentence,  61 
Possessive  case,  see  under  Case 
Possessive  pronouns,  317 
Precision  in  use  of  words,  5 
Predicate,  32,  312 
Predicate  adjective,  312 
Predicate  nominative,  312 
Predicate  substantive,  242 
Predicate  verb,  32,  312 
Predication,  excessive,  271 
Prepositional  phrase,  306,  313 
Prepositions,  312;  faulty  omis- 
sion of,  274 
Present  participle,  347 
Present  perfect  tense,  343 
Present  tense,  341 


Principal  clause,  246 

Principal  parts  of  verbs,  313;  list 

of,  in  irregular  verbs,  314 
Process    exposition:    aim,    167; 

two    uses   of,    167;    point   of 

view  in,  169 
Prolixity,  121,  316 
Pronoun,  faulty  omission  of,  274 
Pronouns,  defined  and  classified, 

317;  reference  of,  56 
Proper  names,  237 
Proper  noun,  293;  plural  of,  309 
Proportion,  in  parts  of  composi-        ; 

tion,  154  i 

Proposition,  in  argument,  192  ' 

Punctuation,  see  period,  comma,        ! 

etc.  j 

Punctuation  in  relation  to  cjuo-        ! 

tation  marks,  320  j 

Purpose,     composition      shaped        I 

by,  163 

Question  mark,  318 
Quotation  marks,  319 
Quotations,  232 

Readableness   in   words,    20;   in 

sentences,  61 
Readers,  shaping  a  composition 

for  its,  132 
Reading,  intensive,  4 
Reciprocal  pronoun,  318 
Reference  of  pronouns,  56,  321 
Reflexive  pronoun,  318 
Regular  verbs,  313 
Relative  clause,  322 
Relative  pronoun,  318,  322 
Repetition  of  words,  25,  65,  322 
Reports,  185 
Research  papers,  185 
Resolutions,  239 
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Restrictive  modifier,  see  Essen- 
tial modifier,  269 

Result,  relations  of,  238 

Revision,  see  Introduction  to 
Students,  xi 

Salutation  of  a  business  letter, 
214 

scarcely,  in  double  negative  con- 
struction, 267 

Seasons,  not  capitalized  in  every- 
day writing,  238 

Selection,  principle  of,  116 

Semicolon,  322;  position  with 
quotation  marks,  321 

Sentences:  modernistic  experi- 
ments with,  29;  grammatical 
patterns  of,  31;  elliptical,  35; 
unity,  40;  crowded,  41;  co- 
herence in,  47;  point  of  view, 
61;  compact  and  shapely,  62; 
periodic,  64,  305;  variety,  66; 
choppy, 245 

Sentence  and  subordinate  clause 
distinguished,  Z?) 

Sentence  element,  325 

Sequence,  325 

Sequence  of  tenses,  345 

Sequence  of  thought:  in  sen- 
tences, 47;  in  paragraphs,  84; 
in  composition,  140 

Series,  comma  with  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  of,  251 

shall  and  will,  325 

Shifts  in  construction,  327 

Shifts  in  subject,  tense,  or  voice, 
61 

Signature  of  a  business  letter, 
216 

Simile  and  metaphor,  275 

Simple  sentence,  324 


Single  quotation  marks,  320 

Slang,  7,  17 

Social  correspondence,  219 

Space  order  in  paragraphs,  87 

Spacing,  in  manuscript,  286 

species  and  genera,  italics  for,  284 

Specific  words,  199 

Spelling,  328  (rules);  words  fre- 
quently misspelled,  332 

Split  infinitive,  280  (infinitive  1) 

Sprawling  sentences,  62,  336 

Squinting  modifier,  54,  336 

Standard  English,  15 

Strong  verbs,  313 

Subject:  choice  of,  113;  too 
broad,  114 

Subject-matter,  importance  of, 
112 

Subject  substantive,  31,  337 

Subjunctive  mood,  290 

Subordinate  clause,  246 

Subordinate  relations,  337 

Subordinating  conjunctions,  339 

Subordinating  connectives,  ex- 
act use  of,  51 

Subordination,  44,  339 

Substantive,  340 

Substantive  clause,  247 

Syllabication,  340 

Tact  in  argument,  197 

Technical  language,  15 

Tense,  341 

Tenses,  sequence  of,  345 

Term  papers,  185 

than,  case  required  after  it  in 
elliptical  clauses,  242 

that,  used  correctly  to  refer  to 
anything,  322;  agreement  with 
antecedent  in  number,  322 

that  and  those,  266,  294 
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Theme,  see  Composition 

there,  as  an  expletive,  272;  there 
is,  to  precede  a  singular  noun; 
there  are,  to  precede  a  plural 
noun, 278 

Thesis,  or  central  idea,  in  ex- 
position, 172 

this  and  these,  266,  294 

Time  order,  87 

Time,  relations  of,  337 

Trailing  sentences,  62 

Transitional  paragraphs,  151 

Transitional  phrase,  250 

Transitions,  150 

Transitive  verb,  347 

Triteness,  24,  347 

Trite  phrases,  list  of,  348 

Underlining,  see  Italics 

unique,  should  not  be  compared, 
258 

Unity,  in  sentences,  40;  in  para- 
graphs, 75;  in  compositions, 
116 

Unrelated  statements,  43 

Use  of  the  college  library,  186 

Variety,  in  sentences,  24,  67,  351 
Verb,  352;  conjugation  of  to  hide, 
352;  conjugation  of  to  be,  354 
Verbal  adjective,  303 


Verbal  links:  within  a  paragraph, 
105;  between  paragraphs,  152 

Verb,  faulty  omission  of,  275 

Verbosity,  21 

Verb  phrases,  306 

Vocabulary,  building  a,  1 

Vocabulary,  cramped,  263 

Voice,  356 

Volition,  or  determination,  to 
express,  326 

Weak  verbs,  313 

which:  reference  to  things  or  ani- 
mals, 322;  agreement  with 
antecedent  in  number,  322 

who,  whom,  whoever,  case  forms 
of,  241;  error  in  case  use  of, 
242;  correct  reference  to,  322; 
agreement  with  antecedent  in 
number,  322 

Wordiness,  20 

Words:  too  general,  6;  technical, 
15,  17;  provincial,  17;  dia- 
lectal, 17;  too  many,  20;  new, 
18;  repetition  of,  25;  specific, 
199;  general,  199;  repetition 
of  necessary,  273 

Words  frequently  misspelled, 
list  of,  332 

Words  frequently  misused,  358 

Writing  materials,  286 
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ABBREV 

1 

For  convenient  reference  to 
the  following  abbreviations  are  I 

A:  ambiguity 
ab. :  abbreviations 
adj.:  adjective 
adv.:  adverb 
agr.:  agreement 

bor.:  borrowings 

C.  case 

cap. :  capitals 

c.b.:  comma  blunder 

of.:  comparison 

ch. :  choice  of  words 

chop. :  choppy  sentences 

cl.:  clause 

CO.:  coherence 

coll.:  colloquialism 

comp. :  composition 

cent.:  contractions 

co-ord.:  co-ordination 

est. :  shift  in  construction 

dang. :  dangling  modifier 
d.  neg. :  double  negative 

E.  emphasis 

essen. :  essential  modifier 
ex.  pred.:  excessive  predica- 
tion 

fig. :  figure  of  speech 
f .0. :  faulty  omission 
f .  w. :  fine  writing 

h..  s, :  half  sentence 


Everyday  writing;  main 
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itaT. :  italics 

M :  misuse  of  words 
MS:  manuscript 

n.:  noun 
num.:  number 

O:  obscurity 

phr.:  phrase 
pred.:  predicate 
prin.:  principal  parts 
pro.:  pronoun 
prol.:  prolixity 

ref . :  reference  of  pronouns 
rep. :  repetition  of  words 

seq.:  sequence 

sp.:  spelling 

spr. :  sprawling  sentence 

squint.:  squinting  modifier 

sub. :  subordination 

subj.:  subject 

syl.:  syllabication 

T:  tense 

U:  unity 

V:  voice 

var. :  variety  of  sentence  con- 
struction 
vb.:  verb 

W:  wordiness 


Reference  to  the  rules  of  punctuation  may  most  easily  be 
made  by  putting  the  desired  mark  in  the  margin  of  the  theme 
and  then  underscoring  it  or  drawing  a  circle  around  it. 


